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The man who had not heard of ELT 


Every teacher of English as a foreign or second language should read 
and subscribe to English Language Teaching. 


ELT is written by teachers for teachers. Its contributors come from 
all over the world. 


ELT is read by those who want to improve their knowledge of the 
English language and of language-teaching methods. Regular 
readers have learnt from experience that ELT helps them to keep 
in touch with modern ideas. They know that in these changing 
times the language teacher especially cannot afford to be ignorant of 
new ideas. Can you? 


ELT was started by the British Council in 1946, and is now pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press. The editor is Dr W. R. Lee. 


ELT now appears three times a year instead of four. It contains 
96 pages of editorial matter in each issue, thus being nearly 
doubled in length. For details of how to obtain it, see pages 3 and 4. 


ELT’s-approach is both practical and theoretical. It combines 
attention to underlying principles with description of procedures 
and techniques. The word ‘teaching’ is taken broadly. It covers not 
only the teaching of the language and the literature at all levels, 
particularly in schools, but also the preparation of materials, the use 
of aids, the training of teachers and so on. Articles on the English 
language itself are included, and also articles which will be of value 


to teachers of other foreign or second languages because they apply 
to language-teaching in general. 


English as a foreign or second language, including E. V. Gatenby, 
P. Gurrey, H. E. Palmer, A. S. Hornby, I. A. Richards, and Michael 
West. It continues to draw on the experience and knowledge of 
those who are active and well-known practitioners in this field. 


Among articles recently published are; 
Some Problems of Lexicography (4. S. Hornby) 
The Problems of Spelling (Michael West) 
Conversation and Spoken Prose (David Abercrombie) 
The Teaching of Literature (Bruce Pattison) 
Hiding and Searching Games (X, R, Lee) 


» and Explanations (R, 4. Close) 
Overlap (J. G, Bruton) . 


ry and Classroom Drills (B. Woolrich) 


‘For the Young Teacher’ has been started. 


Teaching of English in Europe’ and ‘English 
are under way. 


Besides articles, the foll 


in the mmonwealth’ 


modern English usage; Reviews of the latest significant books in the 
field; Readers’ Letters, which are always welcome; and Books Noted, 
listing other new books and periodicals in the field of English or 


English teaching. 


How to obtain the journal: 


English Language Teaching is issued three times a year, in 
October, January, and May. 


Annual Subscription 12s 6d 
Single copies and back numbers 5s each 


Back numbers include Volumes 1 to 15, which have been reprinted 
by and are available from the Johnson Reprint Company, Berkeley 
Square House, Berkeley Square, London W.1. 


Orders and enquiries can be sent to the following address, with 
a cheque or money order enclosed: 
Oxford University Press 


Subscription Department 
Press Road, Neasden, London N.W.10 


ELT may also be obtained through the many branches and offices 
of the Oxford University Press and the British Council throughout 
the world. Some of the addresses are listed below. 
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EDITORIAL 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING began its career, 
soon after the last war, by appearing seven or eight times annually, 
at that time in a green cover. Six years later it had settled down to 
being a quarterly, and has remained so ever since, up to the end of 
its nineteenth volume last July. From this October onwards there 
will be three and not four issues a year, but each will be double the 
length of its immediate predecessors. The difference is obvious in 
the weight and bulk of the present issue. 

Now that more space is available, a large backlog of accepted 
manuscripts will be able to see the light of day comparatively soon. 
It will be possible, also, to publish a broader range of contribu- 
tions. ‘Question Box’ will have more pages, and ‘Books and 
Periodicals Noted’ will be less often postponed. 

No changes are intended in the broad character of the journal, 
except in the direction of further clarity and simplicity of style. It 
is to be hoped that a bigger proportion of our contributors will be 
dealing with practical classroom activities and the teaching of 


young pupils. More attention must be paid to those aspects of 


ianguage-teaching which are shared with the teaching of other 


subjects and skills. 
Lastly, there is much in common between the teaching of English 


as a foreign language and the teaching of other languages to 
foreigners, and this fact should be increasingly reflected in our 
subject-matter too. E.L.T. will not cease, however, to be first 
and foremost a source of knowledge and ideas for teachers of 
English as a foreign language and this whether or not English is 


their mother tongue. 


English as a Foreign Language 
over the World Today 


BRUCE PATTISON 


A WIDELY-ADVERTISED gramophone course for 
learning French claims that those who use it will be able to learn 
the French they speak in France. It is a powerful appeal. The 
reason for learning French is primarily to get on with the 
French. Though French is a language of wide currency much used 
in international communication, it has always been intimately 
associated with France. 

English is much less closely related to one particular location. 
Its name is a reminder of its original home, and the United 
Kingdom is still one of the most important English-speaking 
communities, but 60 per cent of the people who speak it as a first 
language live in North America, and considerable areas on other 
continents and in the southern hemisphere are occupied by 
English-speaking communities. 

This wide dispersion of the English speech-community gives the 
language an advantage over the other half-dozen languages of 
wide currency that have emerged with the vast increase in com- 
munication during the past two or three generations. Another 
reason why it is commonly chosen for international communica- 
tion is that it operates in many communities whose inhabitants 
have other first languages. Large parts of Asia and Africa have 
been under British rule for varying periods during the past 
century and a half. In them administration and higher education 
have been in English. The new countries that have succeeded the 
colonial regions are finding it difficult to dispense with English 
even for internal purposes, and they naturally continue to use it 
for external relations. When there are several English-using 
territories in an area they tend to establish English as an auxiliary 
language of the whole area. The chain of such territories in south- 
east Asia and beyond—Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Malaya, the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand—has attracted other 
countries, so that Indonesia has replaced Dutch by English (partly, 
it is true, for political reasons); English is now the first foreign 
language in Thailand, and the successor states of the former 
French Indo-China are moving in the same direction. 

A language usually gains wide currency because its speakers 
move about more than their neighbours. They are often traders. 
But prestige plays a part too. The spread of Greek colonies 
around the shores of the Mediterranean had to be followed by the 
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conquests of Alexander before Greek became general throughout 
the eastern Mediterranean and over much of Asia Minor. The 
Greeks had no inhibitions about advertising the superiority of 
their own civilization, and their advertising was very successful. 
The Romans, who took political control of the greater part of the 
area and made Latin an almost universal language of administra- 
tion, had very great respect for Greek culture and tried to absorb 
it. Indeed, after the division of the Empire the eastern half once 
more became virtually Greek. 

Political influence counts a great deal but is not the only, or 
even always the most important, source of prestige. The importance 
of French in Africa today is a relic of the French colonial empire, 
and the strength of French in the Middle East has weakened as 
French political activity there has declined. But the prestige of 
French in the past was not entirely derived from the political 
importance of France. The Russian nobility of the old régime 
habitually spoke French among themselves because in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it was the language both of 
culture and of enlightenment. , ; 

It is significant of changes in values that, insofar as the pena 
of English is not due to the economic and political influence co e 
English-speaking communities, it is based largely on their techno- 
logical skill. The United States is the model of the affluent society. 
All the less developed parts of the world want to improve their 
standards of living by learning from the society that has won most 
general benefit from technology. The Americans are not i, 
to respond to this desire. English has become the chief language o 
technical assistance to the underdeveloped countries. To many of 
them it is the most convenient means of entry, for some of them 
are in the former British sphere of influence and a few in the 
American. But the English-speaking role in this resistance is So 
great that personnel from other countries Join in most easily 


through English. 
Access to scien 
powerful a motive as the 


tific and technical information is perhaps as 
increasing use of English in international 
communication for the growing preference for English as the first 
foreign language to be learned in the more advanced countries. 
The number of scientific and technical journals published in 
English far exceeds that produced in any other language. In 
advanced countries, however, there is no special problem about 
the learning of English. The Scandinavians, the Dutch, and the 
West Germans, who want to extend their trade and are capable of 
giving valuable technical assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries, operate successfully with English. West Europeans have 
plenty of opportunities of visiting the U.K. and meeting British and 
American people, and they have no difficulty in acquiring the kind 
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of English they need for their various purposes. They often do this 
in spite of, rather than through, their countries’ educational 
systems, but the detachment of their educational systems from the 
needs of those it is supposed to be educating causes no serious 
friction in countries which are wealthy enough not to have to 
husband their resources. European languages provide sufficiently 
for a complete education, and foreign languages are a luxury, 
except for practical purposes, which educationalists despise in 
comparison with the status symbols euphemistically termed 
cultural objectives. Courses are largely philological or literary: 
those who merely want to use a foreign language must make their 
own arrangements to gain mere facility in them; and the prolifera- 
tion of commercial language schools shows that they do so. Those 
who are capable of making the appropriate statements about the 
language and about its literature qualify in universities to return 
to the secondary schools to prepare new generations of students 
to enter universities. The self-contained circulating system does 
nobody any harm, because the real education of students can be 
satisfactorily carried out in their first language. 

The position is quite different in countries where a world 
language is not only desirable for external relations but has 
essential functions in the countries themselves. In these cases the 
world language, though not spoken by the majority of the 
population, is not really a foreign language but what I shall call a 
second language, though it may in fact be a third or later language 
for many who learn it. Most of the underdeveloped countries are 
in this situation, and English is by far the most important second 
language in the world as a whole. 

When these countries gain independence they find they have to 
continue to use English for a variety of reasons. Often there is no 
national language on which all can agree. There may still be 
expatriates in the public services, and advice and aid from the 
more advanced countries will certainly be required in some form. 
Education cannot be changed over to local languages, because 
there are no textbooks, and these languages have never been 


accustomed to dealing with the notions treated in western 
education. 


phone operators and shorthand-typists can quickly and accurately 
he processes of administration and 


come have to go to English- 


ini Speaking countries for advanced 
training. For the most technic 5 or adva 


al occupations English has to be a 
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precision instrument, and the more it approximates to that in 
education the more effective the education will be. The primary 
function of English in these countries is to train in and apply the 
skills and techniques necessary for national development. They do 
not belong to these countries’ indigenous traditions and so 
English is the only possible medium for them at present, until the 
local languages can gradually adapt themselves to take over from 
English, if the desire for that persists or emerges. 

It was in fact to transmit knowledge of the western world 
that education in English was first begun in these exotic cultures. 
The important decision was whether to propagate the view of the 
world and the resulting systematized knowledge that became 
general in Europe from the seventeenth century. Once that was 
decided there was no other possible medium for it than English. 
The early officials of the East India Company, among whom were 
a few distinguished scholars, had great respect for the Indian 
classical languages, and the company’s first policy was to support 
traditional learning. Macaulay’s famous minute of 1835 criticized 
it in terms similar to those Bacon applied to scholastic philo- 
sophy: he found it barren in useful knowledge. His attack had 
been anticipated by Ram Rammohun Roy, who protested to the 
Governor-General against a decision of the General Committee 
of Public Instruction in Bengal in 1823 to found a college in 
Calcutta for Sanskrit studies. ‘This seminary,” wrote Rammohun 
Roy, ‘(similar in character to those which existed in Europe before 
the time of Lord Bacon) can only be expected to load the minds 
of youth with grammatical niceties and metaphysical distinctions 
of little or no practical use to the possessors or to neo The 
pupils will there acquire what was known two thousand years ago, 
with the addition of vain and empty subtleties produced by 
speculative men, such as is already commonly taught in all parts 
of India . . . The Sanskrit language, SO difficult that almost a 


lifetime is necessary for its perfect acquisition, is well known to 
heck on the diffusion of know- 


have been for ages 4 lamentable c 1 n r 
ledge; and the learning concealed under this almost imperyious 
veil is far from sufficient to reward the labour of acquiring it’) 
The claims of the vernaculars have never been overlooked in 
British-administered territories. They were strongly advocated in 
India at the time of Macaulay’s minute by Brian Houghton 
Hodgson and John Wilson, and in Africa education has usually 
been begun in a local language and the learning of English post- 
poned as long as it could be in the teeth of public opinion. For 
there has never been any doubt that the demand in all these terri- 


1Kalidas Nag and Debajyoti Burman, The English Works of Ram Rammohun 
Roy, Part IV, p. 106. 
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tories was for European knowledge, and that the shortest, perhaps 
the only, means of access to it was felt to be English. Other con- 
siderations—such as the advantage of knowing the language of the 
rulers—played their parts; but the most respectable, and what has 
proved the most persistent, motive has been admiration for, or 
envy of, the European way of life with its higher standards of 
comfort and health. 

European science and European techniques and methods of 
organization, then, have always been the real objectives in learning 
English as a second language. Yet educational systems have taken 
little account of this. When the Indian experiment began there was 
little education anywhere to serve as a model. The only one the 
pioneers could remember referred to the learning of dead 
languages, and so English was treated as a dead language. Teach- 
ing the rest of the curriculum in English the learners had never 
been taught went on alongside, but quite detached from, teaching 
English as a dead language, a language of the printed page, a 
literary language. Bewilderment was concealed by the memorizing 
of notes bought in the bazaars. Some passed and more failed 
examinations, but there was little employment open even to those 
who passed. There was frustration of individuals but no social 
need was felt to be unsatisfied. 

Independence changed everything. Then development became 
the aim everywhere, and with it came a demand for trained 
personnel. Educational systems were incapable of producing 
them in the required numbers. But educationists are not readily 
persuaded to hurry their stately pace. In Asia a very natural 
reaction against the language of the imperialists caused the com- 
mencement of English to be delayed and the time spent on it to be 
reduced. The All India Seminar on the Teaching of English in 
Secondary Schools held at Nagpur in 1957 tried to make the best 
of the circumstances by setting as a modest aim ‘that, within a 


period of six years of the high school course, the pupils should be 
enabled 


mastery 
essential words’. But those res 


courses and the later objectiy 
their countries in terms of tra 


Misconceptions about language and procedures inappropriately 
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transferred from English-speaking communities have obviously 
got in the way of helping the people of these new countries to do 
what needs doing through English. This is nothing new; only it is 
more serious now, because education services are expanding more 
rapidly than they can be staffed with competent teachers, and 
because these services are now looked upon as parts of social and 
economic development programmes. More is being expected of 
education just when it is taking an unprecedented strain. A radical 
reassessment of the function of English in each separate context is 
necessary. 

It must be a genuine reassessment, however, and not merely a 
reaction against the inadequacies of the past and the present. 
There is a tendency to look upon language merely as a tool, or at 
best as a kind of acceptable social behaviour. The rejection of 
dilettante English, of English detached from any real activity, is 
healthy. The cry everywhere now is ‘We want practical English. 
We want to be able to get on with other groups through it. We 
want technical English, the English that will give us access to the 
know-how of the west and enable us to put our problems and our 
discoveries before the rest of the world.’ And there are answering 
voices in English-speaking countries that are ready to offer drill in 
the formulae for various contexts. In this situation there is a 
danger of acting upon too narrow a view of language. A language 
is not merely an instrument of social action; itis intimately involved 
with almost all experiences. The people of the new countries have 
not only to operate in changing societies; they have to live in them. 
It is not only a question of learning new techniques and acting out 
new roles: there are problems of adjustment too. Development has 
come to mean learning from a different civilization, and it must 
bring changes in values and standards and attitudes. If education 
neglects these, the promised land will turn out to be a disappoint- 
ment when it is reached. We ought to consider not only the response 
of English to social demand but the contribution it can make to 
education in the fullest sense. 

Whatever the defects of the education in English inaugurated by 
Macaulay’s minute in 1835, it produced results. Political ideas 
filtered through, as Macaulay hoped they would, to an educated 
minority that was conscious for the first time of belonging to one 
nation through the use of English throughout India. A surprisingly 
large number of Indians became genuinely fond of English litera- 
ture. The stream of Indian writing in English shows no sign of 
drying up and some of the contemporary writers are very accom- 
plished. Only a few years ago an Indian at Oxford, Dom Moraes, 
won the Hawthornden Prize for English poetry. Perhaps even more 
significant has been the revival of the Indian literatures. Again 
Macaulay foresaw this. He thought English might have the same 
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beneficial effect on the Indian languages as Latin and Greck had 
had on the European languages at the time of the Renaissance. 
New forms and styles derived from English literature have given 
vitality to literatures that were decadent when British rule began. 

lt is possible that English has largely accomplished its mission 
in the Indian sub-continent. The indigenous languages now 
provide sufficiently for general education, and the teaching of 
English should perhaps concentrate on the more practical and 
technical purposes for which Hindi and the regional languages are 
not yet equipped. A few will want to study English more fully, but 
for the majority a restricted English directed to well-defined ends 
would probably be more profitable and more likely to be effectively 
mastered than the present vaguer and more ambitious objectives. 

Africa is just becoming articulate, Only in the Republic of South 
Africa and in Nigeria is there as yet any body of writing in English. 
The problems of the Republic are quite different from those of the 
rest of Africa. The output from Nigeria is still very small, and 
perhaps only one novelist has so far been really successful, but 
what has been produced is interesting and promising. It deals with 
the major problem of the impact of the Europeans on traditional 
ways of life. The preferred form is the novel, though Wole Soyinka 
has made a notable contribution to drama. The realism and 
objectivity of their work is creditable, since they are so personally 
involved in the problems they discuss. Achebe does not senti- 
mentalize the Ibo society he depicts in Things Fall Apart and is 


integrate with the intrusion of alien values, 

There is, indeed, in West Africa little evidence of nostalgia. 
People are puzzled by new developments but not inclined to 
retreat from them. There does seem to be some vague feeling that 
guidance in coping with the new situations that are arising, in the 
towns especially, is more likely to be found in the language of the 
new nation, i.e. in English, than in the traditional language. In 


: e comes across novelettes in English, and the 
popularity of Marie Corelli in West Afri 


This unsatisfied demand and the 1 i i 
putea acne ack of a Treading public for 


ary material are Signs of a failure of educa- 
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tion in Africa. It is dominated by Mr Gradgrind and haunted by 
examinations. It is not providing the imaginative experience 
necessary for personal development and social adjustment. 
Courses are directed to examinations designed for English-speak- 
ing young people and not related to African young people. 

It is not a question of choosing material produced by Africans 


or about Africa. As I have said, there is not enough of that which 


is relevant. on 

The imagination can be stirred by the exotic and often sees in it 
the essence of its own problems, clarified by being transposed from 
immediate reality and so made more universal. Education can use 
any material, but it must be chosen with the personal development 
of particular people in mind. Conventional notions of what 
constitutes ‘English Literature’ are irrelevant to education, which 
means taking people as they are and helping them gradually to 


read more and more deeply better and better material, with the 
aim not of pushing them through examinations, but of enriching 


their lives. , , 
The study of English has really very little place no a 
countries, What is important is to get people to use it, no es y A 
practical purposes but to make themselves at home in the wor 
they will have to live in, a world changed by contact with 
Europeans and so in some respects represented better in English 
than i uages. , ; 
hake hoe | a few in all these countries who will be so 


a ‘oh that they will want to go further into it at the 
ttracted by English th 4 course is not the Honours 


university. For them the appropriate 
course oft the U.K. university- African students have demonstrated 
al ip the University of London has had 


i ia tionshi D 
during the Special Relati a that they can do as well as British 


with the new African univers! oe $ 
> universities are starting to grant 


students. Now that these new e 
their own degrees I hope they will take parity of esteem for granted 


and have the courage to do something different. The European 
university course is designed to produce critics and scholars, and 
there is not yet scope for either in the new countries. What many 
who take English really want to do is to write, and in fact the 


University of Ibadan has already proved to bea nursery of Nigerian 
writers, There is no reason why such an honourable ambition 


should not be taken into account in planning courses. I am not 
advocating necessarily courses in creative writing. It would be 
equally suitable that literary courses should radiate out from forms 
and styles that are still alive and language courses be less concerned 
with history and analysis than with the use of language to produce 


various effects. ban. i 
The functions of English in any country will depend on the total 


language situation there and on the social scene. When it is a 
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second language it will be a language of the country and become a 
little different from what it is elsewhere. That has already happened 
less obviously where it is a first language. To some extent it will 
be creolized in second language countries—i.e. it will be modified 
by local linguistic habits. But communication among the educated 
is so good today that we need not fear the disintegration of English 
into a number of separate languages in the way Latin was creolized 
into the Romance languages. We shall all be able to share in the 
enrichment which will result from the adaptation of English to 
more and more differentiated contexts; just as we have shared in 
its transatlantic experience. It will also continue to stimulate other 
languages with which it comes into contact. It is now a world 
language not only because it is much used internationally but 
because it is assisting the development of so much of the world, 
Anyone who speaks English is a citizen of the world. That has its 
opportunities, and it also has its obligations. 


The Problem of Spelling 
MICHAEL WEST 


ENGLISH SPELLING is a major trouble not only to the 
foreign learner but also to the native English writer, 
There are three ways of dealing with this problem: 


(1) by learning and using the rules of spelling; 
(2) by remembering apposite examples as patterns; 


(3) by forming in the mind clear visual images of the correct 
spellings, and avoiding blurred or incorrect images. 


k The Rules of Spelling 
It is not easy to find a complete set of the rules. Some of them are 
given in all books, others in some books, but a concise statement 
of the complete set of 30 rules is, so far as I know to be found in 
only one book, i 

Some of the rules are not very useful because they have so many 
exceptions. Thus the rule that words ending in consonant -++--o form 
as sO man 


j 
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vetoes, volcanoes. English is very slow in ‘naturalizing’ foreign 
words and more of them enter the language every year: even 
commando]s has not yet been anglicized. The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary has porticos, but the Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary 
has porticoes. 

On some rules even the dictionaries disagree, e.g. -able or -eable. 
In the case of fourteen words (blameable, bribeable, hireable, 
likeable, liveable, nameable, rateable, rebukeable, unrideable, 


saleable, sizeable, tameable, timeable, unshakeable), some diction- 
aries disallow the -e-, some allow it, some enjoin it. The -e- 
ecognized. 


certainly makes the word more easily Ti 

There is similar disagreement about the -e- in cringeing, 
hingeing, impingeing, tingeing. Homey is preferred by Webster 
and the Shorter Oxford, but Fowler disagrees; nosy is general 


but Chambers has Nosey Parker. 
In the case of -ise, -ize Chambers prefers 


one cannot be wrong; but Oxford and others 
put -ize except in 24 cases. 


-ise in all cases, SO 
(including Webster) 


Pattern Words , , 
Tt is easier to remember an example than a rule, if that example is 
well-chosen. Thus for the rule ‘One syllable, One vowel letter-+one 
consonant—double the consonant when adding -î8, -ed, etc.’, 


we may use: 
Bat—batting but Boat—boating 


The rule applies to words of more than one syllable if the last 
syllable is accented: 

Forgét—forgetting but Fidget—fidgeting 
ubled, even if unaccented: 


Trável—travelling 
(This is the major difference between British and American 
spelling; traveling—25 pet cent of the variants.) 


For plurals, -ies after a consonant, we may use— 
Pony—ponies but Donkey—donkeys 


after soft c or g, WE may use— 


Implacable but Replaceable 
Navigable but Marriageable 


Final -/ is do 


For -able, -e- 


Here again dictionaries disagree in the case of likeable, saleable, 
sizeable, unshakeable, and twelve other words. Where the 


dictionaries disagree, we May do as we like. 
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Spelling is a Visual Memory 


Spelling is a visual memory. If the word Jooks right, it is right. 
Conversely, every time a writer guesses and writes an incorrect 
spelling, or evades the problem by smudging the problematic 
letters, he leaves a wrong or smudged image on his brain, and 
this may take years to eradicate or even leave a permanent 
hesitation. 

The best of all rules of spelling is Rule 31: 


When in doubt, look it up BEFORE you write it. 


It is difficult to observe this rule when using an ordinary 
dictionary in which spelling items are about 0-3 per cent of 
running words, the rest of the space being occupied with pro- 
nunciation, meanings, phrases, and etymology. 

A dictionary of spelling (e.g., one of those listed below) should 
contain nothing but spellings and have no appendixes. 

A test showed that it took an average of 24 seconds to find a 
spelling in a normal dictionary, but only 11 seconds in a dictionary 
of spelling. In some cases it took a very long time, e.g., ‘What is 
the plural of cul-de-sac? Is it hyphened? Is it italicized?’ The 
subject of the test failed to find the word in the body of the 
dictionary so turned to the Appendix of Foreign Words, failed to 
find it there, turned back to the body of the dictionary and dis- 
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becoming established, and porage (helped by Scott’s Porage Oats) 
threatens porridge. 

The dictionaries are most out of date in respect of hyphens. 
Any two words affianced by a hyphen tend, if frequently used, to 
become one; but the dictionaries do not readily approve of such 
companionate marriages. The dictionaries of spelling print 
textbook, today, tomorrow, tonight, as one word but other 
dictionaries hyphenate. The hyphens in copy-book and psycho- 
analyst are found only in some dictionaries not even in ordinary 
printing. The hyphen in good-bye seems etymologically un- 
justifiable, and tends to disappear. 

The lexicographer is faced with a problem where the accepted 
spelling conflicts with the correct spelling. Thus Buncombe is the 
name of an American Congress-man who made silly speeches; 
hence the word has come to mean ‘nonsense’, but the accepted 
British spelling is bunkum, and a standard dictionary has ‘bun- 
combe—See bunkum’ (Correct—See Accepted). On the other hand, 


we find kowtow (Accepted) referred to kotwow (Accepted—See 
Correct). So also in the case of preferences: one dictionary gives 
ives align, aline 


aline, align (Correct, Accepted); another g 
(Accepted, Correct). ; 
In the case of a dictionary of spelling the accepted must, of 


course, be preferred, though the correct may be mentioned. 
on which book-references are not 


There are some problems > 2 

enough: individual enquiry has to be made of Lloyd’s Register, 

the College of Arms, Forest Products, etc. À l 
her is what to put in. 


lem of every lexicograp 
Theigreatest BFD ee lling one should include those 


i i d, of these, those likely 
words likely to be written by the user, and, , tl 
to be meeli (or misused in respect of preposition, tense, 
suffix, plural, feminine, etc.). Clearly one should not include 
‘ll 5 n the case of persons too young, or too 


misspellings possible only i 1 n 
A A a a dictionary, €-8- There|their. The Thorndike/Lorge 
word-frequency ist of 30,000 words is of some help as a guide to 


exclusions. Apart from that, the selection must be influenced by 
i r. 
tie Prosport hich w ords are likely to be misspelled is a still 
greater problem, and the most valuable help here is the actual 
misspelling observed in journals, books, formal letters. Thus a 
London daily newspaper misspelled cyanide, a school calendar 
fleur-de-lis, a lawyer by-pass, and supersede is commonly misspelt 


by non-Latinists. 


ery helpful if they would send me a postcard 


Readers of this article can be Vi i d 
(c/o Longmans) giving any words which they tend to misspell but which are 


not found in ‘A Dictionary of Spelling’. 
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Predicting Pronunciation Problems 
—Articulation 


JERIS E. STRAIN 
University of Michigan 


The languages involved are Tehrani Persian (NL) and American 
English (TL). The analysis is divided into two sections: (a) types 
of articulation and (b) features of articulation,1 


to begin with are of two categories 
ounds which occur only in the NL 
—the post-velar fricative and stop in Persian—and (b) restrictions 
which occur only in the TL—the velar nasal (‘sing’) does not occur 


Types of articulation 


(a) There are several types of articulation which occur only in 


the TL: the consonant sounds ‘thin’, ‘this’, and ‘wine’; the vowel 
sounds bit’, ‘bet’, ‘but’, ‘not’, and ‘book’; the diphthong sounds 
cow and ‘boy’; and initial consonant clusters such as ‘spin’ 
and ‘class’. 


rr 
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Thus, the speaker of Persian must develop the following 
muscular skills as he masters the sound system of English: 
(i) ‘thin’ and ‘this’: extending the tip of the tongue between the 
a teeth and touching the upper teeth; 
(ii) ‘wine’: rounding the lips and constricting them slightly; 
(iii) the tongue positions: 
‘bit —high-front but slightl 
‘bet’—mid-front but slightly low 
‘but’—mid-central, 
‘not’—low-central, 
‘book’—high-back but s 


(iv) the tongue movements: 
‘cow’—from low-central toward high-back, 


*boy’—from low-back toward high-front. 


(b) A slightly different problem is represented by the diphthong 
sound ‘my’. In Persian this sound occurs only at the end of words; 
in English it occurs there and at the beginning (‘ice’) and in the 
middle (‘fine’) of words as well. Since the sound occurs in the 
native language, it is not a skill that needs to be developed; 
because it is restricted in the native language but not in the target 


language it is a skill that needs to be expanded. 


(c) One other type of problem is rep i 
nant clusters; for example, ‘spin’ and ‘class’. Persian does not 


have any consonant clusters at the beginning © 
ntly, the Persian consonant-vowel-conso- 
o be transferred into English. There are two 
consonant clusters [sp], [st], 
ts in clusters such as 
to eliminate 


y lowered and backed, 
ered and backed, 


lightly lowered and fronted; 


such patterns: a VO 
[sk]; and a vowel bet 
[kl], [gl], and [br]. In both cases 
articulation of the extra vowel sound. 


trasts can be located when 
. Generally speaking, they 
which should be 


Features of articulation 
A seemingly unending n 
one begins examining 

jes: NL sound features 


fall into two categories: | na 
eliminated and TL sound features WHC.. Ti 

that illustrate articulatory features whic 
Gh trees ae ý ‘rag’. In Persian the first, 


h iminated are ‘rang’, rack’, an 

: ie ie always pronounced as [-nk] or [ng]; the oy a 
voiceless and voiced velar stops, are strongly palatalize at t e 
end of words and before front vowels. The features to be elimina- 
ted are the stop following the velar nasal (for such words as rang” 
and ‘sing’, but not for ‘rank? or ‘sink’) and the strong palataliza- 
tion of the velar stops (for words such as ‘rack’, ‘can’, ‘kept’; 


‘rag’, ‘gas’, and ‘get’), 
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(b) Modification of the velar stops anticipates the second 
category; one may wish to replace the palatalization feature with 
development of light aspiration. This category can be illustrated 
better, however, with the vowel sounds ‘beet’ and ‘boot’. In 
General American English these sounds consist of tongue positions 
(high-front and high-back) plus movements (towards the front and 
towards the back of the mouth, respectively); the corresponding 
Persian sounds do not include tongue movements. The features 
that should be developed are the movements toward the front and 
the back of the mouth. 

(c) The sound ‘row’ illustrates the replacement of an undesirable 
feature with a desirable one (similar to [k] and [g] above). In 
Persian the sound ‘row’ is either a trill or a flap; that is, the 
tongue touches the teeth ridge one or more times while the sound 
is being articulated. The sound in English is made with retroflexion 
—turning the tip of the tongue toward the back of the mouth. The 
feature to be eliminated is touching the teeth ridge with the tongue; 
the feature to be developed is retroflexion. (One may wish to 
develop lip-rounding as a co-articulated feature.) 


Concluding statements 
This has been a brief attempt to apply contrastive analysis pro- 
cedures to the articulatory-production level of two sound systems 
in order to predict pronunciation problems; the emphasis was on 
Surveying different types of contrasts. The objective was to 
determine which sounds and sound features should be developed 
on the one hand and which should be eliminated on the other, 
Effectively pinpointed were pronunciation problems such as (a) 
new types of articulation to be developed, one type to be expanded, 
and one type to be eliminated; and (b) articulatory features to be 
eliminated, some to be developed, and some that combined 
elimination of one feature with development of another. 

The outstanding distinction of this contrastive analysis is that 
it focuses on articulation rather than on sound substitutions. If 
the latter type of analysis had been conducted, such pronunciation 
problems as ‘thin’ and ‘wine’ would have been viewed as substitu- 
tions of the sounds [t] and [v] rather than as the development of 
two new types of articulation. 

This analysis, which was undertaken to demonstrate the 
importance of articulation in the mastery of a new sound system, 
was made possible only by setting all but a single aspect of sounds 
aside temporarily, A complete picture of pronunciation problems 
would also include potential sound substitutions, psychological 


insights into language learning, and such non-linguistic factors that 
affect learning as a student’s a 


ge, his linguistic back round, and 
the length and type of course, $ č i 


z 


Final Clusters and the 
Spanish-Speaking Learner 
D. R. POWELL 


National University of Tucumán, Argentina 


READERS DEVOTED TO the teaching of English to 
Spanish-speaking students, who found my article on initial 
clusters useful,! may be interested in the following notes on 


clusters in final position. 

To a certain extent one is jus 
are more important than initial cl 
latter only perform lexical functions, 


matical functions as well. , 
In some ways final clusters constitute a greater problem than 


initial clusters. For one thing they are more varied and numerous. 
It is not an easy task to compile complete lists, and classification 
(particularly for teaching purposes) offers its own problems. 
Variant forms—a number of which involve the breaking up of the 
cluster—are also more numerous. 
From the point of view © i r, on the other hand, 
several difficulties present themselves, the ma 


final clusters are non-existent in Spanish, except 1 
words (such as box, sprint, tackle, twist, etc.) in which more often 
than not the cluster is destroyed or distorted in ee 
Some of the final clusters of English do exist 1 spanish but = 
initial or medial clusters, and they are never cts 
phonetic sense (that is, there may be clusters whic at Any 
languages are spelt with the same letters, or even repres lal 

the same phonetic symbols, yet the corresponding realiza a 
differ to a greater Or lesser degree). These differences may not e 
of the sort liable to cause unintelligibility, but they will certainly 
contribute to 4 general reduction of the degree of intelligibility. 
It is up to the teacher to decide for himself what degree of 
accuracy he is to require from his pupils, the aim of the course 
and the use to which the pupils inienn to pot n knowledge of 

i i ain factors to be orne i y 
Boii ea Di initial clusters, the following general 


As with my article on 1 
s with my ons put forward for the teaching 


approach, and the specific suggesti fi 
of the various clusters, are intended mainly for adult learners. 


When teaching children the approach will be different, since the 
younger the learners the less necessary does it become to draw 


tified in saying that final clusters 
usters, because whereas the 
final clusters have gram- 


1{nitial Clusters and the spanish-Speaking Learner’, E.L.T., XVI, 2, Jan.- 


March 1962, pp. 95-101. 
3° 


- = 
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their attention to pronunciation problems. And, even when it is 
found necessary or convenient to do so, the method to be applied 
will differ from the one set out below. 

In an earlier issue of this journal L. A. Hill gives a list of 336 
final clusters of English. His article should be read in conjunction 
with this one. It is unnecessary for me to offer another list here, 
partly because Hill’s list is reasonably complete, and also because, 
final clusters being absent from Spanish, it is not possible to make 
a comparison cluster by cluster, nor offer examples of their use in 
English and Spanish words. 


\ 
The following clusters might, however, be added to the above- 
mentioned list: 


With Two Consonants 
/n3z/ change (also pronounced /t/ instinct (also pr. /nkt/) 


[nd3/)? 
With Three Consonants 
[dst/ midst (also pr. /tst/) /pnl/ shrapnel 
/ftn/ often (also pr. /fn/) /sns/ nuisance 


|Ibd/ bulbed /tst/ blitzed 
/nd@/ thousandth (also pr. /nt@/)? /zns/ presence 
/n3d/ lounged (also pr. /ndz3d/)? /nts/ instincts (also pr. /nkts/) 


With Four Consonants 

/nd®s/ thousandths (also pr. 
/ntOs/8 

/stld/ pestled (also pr. /sld/) 

/znd@/ thousandth (also pr. 
/znt®8/) 

/nkts/ instincts (also pr. /nts/) 


/Ikts/ mulcts 


/Itst/ waltzed (also pr. /Ist/) 
/mznd/ crimsoned 


/ndld/ handled 


With Five Consonants 
/znd®s/ thousandths (also pr. /znt@s/) 


Other readers may have come acr 


oss still further clusters which 
could profitably be added to the li lie 


st. As intimated in an earlier 


‘Final Clusters in English’ 
wae alveolar /d/ disap 

ill’s article. I have not come across w itten justificati i i 
ae aa a oo, ritten justification for including /13/ 


The inclusion of |znd8/, [znt8/, /znd@s/ and /znt®s/ makes the listing of 
/ superfluous. /nd®/ and /nd@s/ are nevertheless 
of completeness, since some of them already 
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paragraph, it is virtually impossible to be perfectly certain of the 
completeness of a list of final clusters. But some of the examples 
found in works on linguistics, included for the sake of filling gaps, 
would have no place in a list conceived for practical teaching 
purposes. 

/d3/ and /tf/ may be regarded as single consonants—and that is 
probably how most practising teachers treat them—in which case 
they would not be included at all as clusters, /d3d/ and /tft/ would 
figure among two-consonant clusters rather than three-consonant 
his, however, is a theoretical point rather 
ded the teacher is consistent in his 


classification, he need not make an issue of it, and there would 


certainly be no point in bothering the pupils with it. 
Alternative pronunciations need not be taught, although their 


existence may be pointed out to ad 


mblance to the spelling 0 


bearing a greater rese È 
/t@/ would still have 


paragraph). In this par 1 L a 
to be taught for such a word as eighth [eit®. Obviously prior 
knowledge and usage of one form or other by a pupil should be 


taken into account. Whatever pronuncia 


he would hardly be justified in cots D 
familiar with an acceptable alternative pronunciation. 


With the exception referred to 1n the 


i whole, to teac: S 
secem advisable, on the wit anography of the word, since, 


reater similarity to the or e 
hether we A jt or not, students are strongly influenced by 
spelling. Given the choice, the pupil will generally take the course 
Jost oaie h 3 of his article), some 


i i t (see paragrap. 4 
As L. A. Hill points 00 $ PEPA of the ‘neutral vowel 


clusters may be dissolved 
i i/ and Jel). Furthermore, he suggests 
(and also, in erat a n race ae find it easier to avoid 


fore À 
(paragraph 9) that tho the corresponding vowel sound. This is 


th insertin : ; 
Ae case with Spanish-speaking learners. Yet, owing to 
the el ] tendency of these students to insert an incorrect vowel 

genera: valent suggested by the spelling), I 


sound (usually the Spanish equivale 


to teach the cluster rather than the pro- 


pare ith the vowel. 
Sra dks fi sonant clusters. 1n fact, final consonants 
be Peet jimited in number, though the frequency of occurrence 
to be fairly high. On the other hand, there 


of them seems 
aleyo 1 tendency to weaken and drop final con- 


appears to be a general tent à ) 
sonants. In certain cases this is acceptable practice even in educated 


e. In others, however, itis regarded as regional 


forms of the languag : i 
or uneducated. But as education—particularly beyond the primary 
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school level—ceases to be the privilege of a few and becomes 
available to the lower social levels the problem is met with 
increasingly in the classroom. 

Owing to this tendency, and to the fact that final consonants are 
few in Spanish, most teachers find it necessary to emphasize the 
pronunciation of English final consonants and consonant clusters, 
Some of them insist on this to such an extent that it affects their 
way of speaking, methodological techniques becoming habitual in 
their speech. The techniques referred to include lengthening, 
exaggerated aspiration, full Voicing (where devoicing would 
normally be expected), addition of some shade or other of /a/, 
extra strong breath force, and even ejection. 

Although it is necessary to insist on the correct production of 
final consonants and Consonant clusters, teachers should be 


A brief consideration of Spanish and English consonant sounds 
will be useful. Indeed by t 


consonants individually, In any case, the not 


initial clusters? (supplemented when necessary by reference to the 
books listed in footnote 5 of the same article? might be helpful. 


‘t’, in foreign words and names: robot, Lot; ‘2?’ (pr, /8/ or /s/), a regular final 


Stop, rouge, etc., introduce further 


much, in fact ign to Spanish Practice, just as 


J ish a new and important addition is An 
Arnold, Lon don, 1963 ‘ation of English by A, C. Gimson, Edward 
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Tue ernes He then have to analyse the consonants in the 
cee o ; each cluster or group of clusters. Apart from the fact 
mows od various consonants involved may be notably different 

e corresponding Spanish sounds (if the language happens 
to possess them), there may be differences between the same 
consonant when used as part of a cluster and when used in other 
contexts. Attention must be paid to these differences in order to 
attain a fair degree of accuracy, as well as to simplify matters for 
the pupil. 

The following should be borne in mind: 

(a) Incomplete plosion: When two plosives come together ina 
cluster, only the second is exploded fully. When this is pointed out 
to the student he tends to leave out the first plosive altogether, 
thereby making no difference between words like cut—cupped. 
The method of production must be carefully explained. (Incom- 
plete plosion also occurs in Spanish, though not in final position: 
apto, acto, etc.). Examples: /bd/, /pt/. 

(b) Nasal plosion: When a plosive s 
soft palate must be lowered while the o 
articulation of the plosive are still in contact. 
difficult at first. Examples: /dn/, /tn/. 

(c) Lateral plosion: When an alveolar plosive consonant is 
followed by /I/, one or both sides of the tongue must be lowered 
while the tip of the tongue is still pressed against the teeth-ridge. 
This is achieved successfully by most Spanish-speaking students in 
medial position, since /tl/ exists medially in Spanish, but not 


finally. Examples: /kl/, /dl/. 
i i f /t/ and /d/ when followed by /8/. This 
(d) Dental articulation O Itl /d/ ei tg Rae 


may not be an obstacle with some (since S c 
dental) but the student who is conscious of the fact that English /t/ 


and /d/ are usually alveolar and not dental as in Spanish will need 
to be warned about the difference. elt 

(e) Dark /I/ (HD is foreign to Spanish and must therefore be 
taught. Many students will tend to hear, and consequently 
pronounce. Jul] or fuz|/ instead of [t]. Examples: lgl), /sl/. 

(f) Clusters made up 0 ion of fricative sounds prove 
difficult for most lea ice. Examples: 
/f0/, /f@s/. say 

(g) The devoicing of final voiced’ plos 
followed by a pause or & voiceless sound. 

(h) The fact that typically aspirated soun 


are less aspirated finally. 
(i) The fact that consonants generally are weaker in final position 


(ie. produced with less breath force than when found in other 


positions). 


ound precedes a nasal the 
rgans involved in the 
Most pupils find this 


ives and fricatives when 


ds (voiceless plosives) 
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(j) The fact that plosives may be unexploded in absolute final 
position. One way to set about teaching final clusters is as follows: 


(1) Begin with two-member clusters; 
(2) In doing so, start by teaching clusters of type (b)—i.e. those 
occurring across a morpheme boundary—in the following order: 


(i) C+/s/ or /z/? (the regular plural of nouns, the third person 
singular of verbs in the present tense, the possessive case, 
certain contracted forms); 


(ii) C+/t/ or /d/ (the past tense and past participle of regular 
verbs) ; 


(3) Move on to less usual type (b) clusters, and add type (a) 
sequences; 


(4) Three-, four- and five-member clusters may be dealt with in 
the same order. 


Obviously the teacher wil 
clusters to include and whic 


C stands for any 
the Sounds indicated 


in nglish eee ae PONE Clusters will be found i 
also as a Starting-point for di 


A Bilingual Child 


N. R. DIMITRIJEVIĆ 


University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia 


(0) B SERVATIONS of the linguistic development of bilingual 
children are usually carried out under the following circumstances: 


(1) In areas where the population is made up of two or three or 
more national groups, i.e. where the majority speaks both 
languages almost equally well. These bilingual or multilingual 
populations are normally found along national frontiers. 

(2) When a child lives in a foreign country and consequently 
speaks two languages." 

Studies of the second type are, for obvious reasons, somewhat 
rarer than those of the first. 

Here, however, is an even rarer category of bilingual child. It 
may happen that one parent habitually speaks a foreign language 
to the child while with the other parent and with playmates the 


mother tongue is used. A further and a rather important distinction 
should be made here. The language foreign to the child may or 


may not be foreign to the parent who uses it with the child.? 

The rarity of descriptions of the linguistic development of 
children in this group may make the following summary of 
interest. The child in question speaks English with one parent and 
Serbian with the other. The boy, Rayko, is now seven years old. I 
started to speak to him in English when he was about seven 
months old. 


wo languages in the child's mind 
in studies of bilingualism is the age at 
nscious of using two different means of 


Relationship between the t 
One of the main questions 
which the child becomes cO 
verbal communication. 


Though I cannot say exactly when this occurred (I believe it to 


have been between the fifth and sixth years), I can give an example 
which shows that at four years and one month (4:1) the boy was 
still not aware of speaking two languages. 

Myself: ‘Rayko, tell Peter to shut the door.’ 

R (in English): ‘Peter, shut the door.’ 


(P: No reaction at all.) 


LY, Iqbal, ‘A Child Learning a Foreign Language in England’, E.L.T., XV, 4, 
1961. , 

23W, F. Leopold, Speech Development of a Bilingual Child, 4 vols., Evanston 
Northwest University, U.S.A. 
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I repeat my request with a sign of annoyance in my voice, and 
Rayko imitates the change in his voice too. 

Myself: ‘Rayko tell Peter to shut the door, but in the way you 
speak with your mother.’ 

R (in Serbian): ‘Well, Peter, will you shut that door!” Rayko 
did not realize that his friend Peter did not understand him. 

Here is a similar example. If the boy happened to come across a 
word first in English and later in Serbian he would use the English 
word in Serbian without being aware of mixing the two languages. 
Here is a bit of conversation which illustrates this. 

X: ‘Daj mi da vidim aparat? (Let me see the camera.) 

R: ‘To nije aparat, to je camera.’ (It’s not an aparat, it’s a 
camera.) 

Here is another example, slightly different from the first two, 
which sheds light on the problem of the relation of the two 


t me in English when 
prompted to do so.1 He must have associated English with me, 


as a separate language, and Serbian with 
everyone else. Although it must have been clear to him that no 
one but I could understand English, he w 
(at 5-1) to discover that his grandmother 


‘But granny, don’t you understand such 
in Serbian, except for the 
A similar thing happened when, a 
Cousin came to see him. She found 


he replied ‘But do 
of course, in Serb 


Once I Overheard a piece of hi i 
is ẹ i i 
also have bearing on this problem, eect pain on 
eee. Ta Pi = model Cowboys and Indians, He 
a uts; i : 
il ide the door, so Į Could hear him playing 
‘Although he Was not a 


ware i 
he could use only this m ot using two languages he knew some 


Ode of language, ig, English, with me. how that 
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and talking. His speech consisted of very short sentences, alter- 
nately in Serbian and English, as, for instance, ‘Hands up’, ‘Well 
done’, ‘Come on’, ‘Hurry up’, ‘What’s that’, ‘Oh no’, ‘Kill him’, 
“Not now’. The sentences or single words were both in Serbian and 
in English. When I went and asked him why he was talking in 
Serbian and English at the same time, he answered me in Serbian, 
quite surprised, ‘How can the Indians speak the same language as 


the cowboys?’ 


Transfer from Serbian to English and vice versa 
At a time when the boy limited his answers to ‘yes’ and ‘no’ he 
sometimes used to add a Serbian suffix to an English verb, for 
instance: 

I: ‘Did you catch it, Rayko?” 

R: ‘Yes, catch/O SAM. That is, he would add a Serbian 
suffix for the past (First Person Singular) and the auxiliary verb 
SAM. The same thing happened with other English verbs, e.g. 
putNUO SAM. It can be seen that the boy understood that I 
was referring to the past, but being unable at that stage to use 
the past tense, he simply transferred the Serbian suffixes to the 
English language. : 

The same thing happened with dimin 
the difference between ‘a dog’ and * i g’. When he started 
using the two forms in active speech he use i er ‘a lit 
dog’ or sometimes, ‘doglC’, e.g. adding againa Serbian diminutive 
suffix (of the noun dog). : . 5; 

A syntactical transfer from Serbian to English was notice too, 
and took a long time to correct. For instance, the boy used for a 
very long time to say i is’ instead of ‘Here it is’ oF It is ie 
because there is n i «+ in Serbian. ‘Here is’ 18 a litera 
translation of the correspon € 

h to Serbian ya 
i . Sometimes the boy trans ated 
Serbian ; SE pat it up (for radio—to make it louder), etc. 


st be observed here that i 
a Fore the boy’s knowledge of his mother tongue was not so 


iti 4 its in his mother tongue were 
tis now, when the boy's habits in 
Lagos enough established. Consequently they could easily 


be replaced by the patterns of another language. 


Homonyms , 
as 4:7 he noticed the phenomenon of homonyms 


When the boy W r 
and showed this in the following way- 
the couch and read the paper.’ 


Myself: ‘And let’s lie on 
her): ‘We are not going to tell lies, we 


R (in Serbian to his mot 
are just going to lie down, you know, and read the paper.’ 
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He made a similar remark about the word watch (a verb and a 
noun). 

A word pronounced rather like English /ook means in Serbian 
onion. Once, quite suddenly, without any external stimulus, when 
I was reading a book and the boy was playing nearby, he came to 


me and said (in Serbian) ‘You know, when one says look here he 
does not mean onion, does he? 


word for the Engli 


Jel`da slam’ (Shall I slam) ° did not know; as, for instance, 
was 3- 


i g that was eith 
Englis or was regui ther be said i 
it into English, ee urgently th in 


Wait to put 


A Bilin 


General remarks 

Adaptation of Serbian words to make them sound English was a 
very frequent phenomenon. This does not happen now, Or 
happens very rarely; when he does so it is perhaps deliberate, 
because the boy must have noticed that it amuses people who 
understand English to hear him adapting Serbian words. 


Words were adapted phonologically and formally. 
(a) When the boy did not know the word cardboard he used to 


say kazten; he merely changed the pronunciation of the Serbian 
equivalent of the word cardboard, which is ‘karton. We should 
he consonant [r] and the lengthen- 


point out here the omission of t! 
vel [az], which in the Serbian word karton 


ing of the preceding VOW 
is short. The same thing happened with some other Serbian words. 
(b) The adaptation of the Serbian words in form, to make them 


similar to English, was more usual. 

The Serbian verb ends either in fi or in ĉi. The boy noticed this, 
ich verb which he did not know he 
simply made the corresponding Serbian verb monosyllabic leaving 
out the typical Serbian suffix, as for instance in: ‘May I klek (nuti) 


— kneel down. I want to kreé (iti) = (whitewash). 
Apart from transfer between the two languages 2 transfer was 
ized that the ending 


noticed within English a 

Isl, Izl, liz} meant more than one. One day he came to me and 
asked for some paper. The b 2 Serbian. I was 
busy and ignored his request. He repeated his request, but this 
time in English, i 
to draw.’ I immediately got up @ i 
boy added ‘twos please’. He wanted to be sure of getting two 
pieces of paper and added /z/ to ane number to make it sound more 

iş was when he was “is t 

nae l boy Rayko used to say (in Serbian) PASPAS 
instead of PAS (a dog). The same thing happened with other 
monosyllabic words: €.8- SLON (an elephant), SLONSLON, etc. 
He made monosyllabic words dissyllabic, consisting of two equal 
syllables. The boy was his was probably under 


1-5 at the time. T. 
the influence of the words he learned first: mother, father, grand- 


bian MAMA, TATA, BABA) which are dissyllabic 
mol, ins of two equal syllables. But at the same time 
the boy did not transfer this phenomenon from Serbian to 
English. He used to say DOG and not DOGDOG, or CATCAT. 


e parent spoke English and one 
parent Serbian, the following was noticed. The child was not 


aware of speaking two languages for a long time, until he was 
«+ four years of age. Then came a period when the boy realized 


Conclusion 
Observing @ child with whom on! 
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the difference between ‘Serbian’ and ‘English’, but in a peculiar 
way (the example of translating only ‘difficult’ sentences to his 
cousin, for instance, illustrates this). When the boy was about five 
years of age he became fully aware of differences between various 


Transfer from Serbian to English and vice vers 


a, and transfer 
within English itself was noticed. 


as can be seen so far. This might be due to m 
English; if the boy does not want to say something in English I 
never insist on his using it instead of Serbian. 


The two languages were developing equally well for some 
namely, while they were developj 


Developments in Language 
Laboratory Materials 


J.R. BIRNIEand!I.R. JOHNSON 


A LANGUAGE LABORATORY is only as efficient as th 
course used in it. One of the greatest drawbacks to etali 
language laboratory equipment at the moment is the lack of 
materials specifically produced for language laboratory work 
Much of the material at present marketed, especially in the field 
of English as a foreign language, consists of adapted textbooks. 
Such material is inadequate, since textbook material is not usuall i 
contextualized either visually or acoustically. Many textbooks wA 
not linguistically planned either. Regrettably, salesmen have been 
reluctant to draw their customers’ attention to these facts and this 
has led to the feeling in some quarters that the usefulness of 
language laboratories is overrated. 

It must be noted, however, that foreign language teachers in 
general are in a b eachers of English as a 


foreign language. seful foreign language 


courses, of which CREDIF’S ‘Voix et Images” is a good example. 
This is a course based on dialogues broken down into phrases the 


student listens to and then repeats. 

Such courses make the basic assumption that the language 
laboratory is only an adjunct to the classroom teaching of the 
language—a sort of firing-range, almost, on which to practise the 


instructor’s theory before really going into battle. The writers 
‘Voix et Images’ say ‘On 


themselves, in their jntroduction to 
estime que les étudiants passent un uart de leur temps au 
laboratoire et les trois-quarts en classe’. There is a reluctance to 
admit that the language laboratory can actually teach anything 
new. In our opinion this is due to the conservative mistrust of 
teachers afraid of being surpassed by a machine. We contend that, 
like teaching machines, the language laboratory can be used to 
teach new material. Indeed, if this were not true the language 
n teaching English as a 


laboratory would have very little place i 

foreign language in the developing areas of the world, where local 
teaching resources are inadequate—here the language laboratory 
must be used as 


a teaching mac 
previous classroom 


etter position than t 
There are several u: 


hine rather than to reinforce 


instruction. It is therefore unrealistic as well as 


—— 
1Voix et Images de France: Réalisée par le Centre de Rech i 
pour la Diffusion du Français. erche et d’Etude 
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uneconomic to supply language laboratories in these areas of the 
world without self-sufficient courses. 

In preparing any programme there are two fundamentals to be 
observed.! First of all, the teaching problem must be defined; then 
it must be possible, after Presenting each item, to test its assimila- 
tion. The most positive way to do this is to follow the presentation 
of the item with a binary problem. Unfortunately yes/no answers 
are of little use in learning a language, since what is required is a 


A third type of Presentation is the branching type, in which the learner is 
sent on the basis of hi 


d in other than language programming, this 
ble for Programmed second-language instruction, 


There are, at any rate, no branching type language instruction programmes 


advertised on the market? 


But the pedagogical and mo 
Programmes are manifold. For example. 


*As this article j 
are sure, forgive us 
jargon, 


s intended to have a fairl i 
0 Y general ap; eal, puri: i 
for not Packing the following discussion vin roe 


quardt, ‘Pro, i 
a grammed Instruction’, Language Learning, XII, 2, 
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followed by a student giving an incorrect response; in other words 


the amount of ‘back wash’ required. 


Figure 1 
z E ‘OSCILLOSCOPE’ COMPUTER 
I S C No remedial 
p —> materi 
y P Comparison of A | Comparison of | D matsin 
L Oo sounds of — | structure of > material X 
U -> N > | master and studentresponse| E Remedial 
S S student B | with possible | — material Y 
E responses. — | responses. F Remedial 
-> material 
X+Y 
A = acceptable sound 
B= unacceptable sound 
C = acceptable sound-+ structure 
D = acceptable sound, unacceptable structure 
E = unacceptable sound, acceptable structure 
F = unacceptable sound+ structure 


Tt is interesting to note that a machine discriminating between 
sounds produced by a model and a student’s voice is being deve- 
loped from the oscilloscope. Phoneticians and electronics experts 
in various universities are working on the problem. However, such 
equipment would be too bulky and too costly to install in any 
language laboratory at present. For the immediate future, we will 
have to be satisfied with cruder yet organized courses with built-in 
techniques for coping with the work of the computer and sound- 

n other words, the structural and 


discriminating machine. 
which will occur most frequently must be 
d catered for in advance. Courses will, | 


accurately forecast an } 
in the following manner: 


(1) If the course is to be (a) remedial, an analysis will be made 
of structural an gical errors in the students work; (b) a 
beginners’ course, the analysis will be of errors in the work of 
students at the end of the existing beginners’ course, thus revealing 
its deficiencies, combined with a comparative analysis of the L1 
and L2 to reveal areas of interference from the native language. 
alyses will indicate the most common 


(2) The results of these an ill in 1 
errors. These are then included in an initial behaviour test which is 
dents. The results should validate and supple- 


given to all the stu 
ment the analysis." 


pa Se 


lwe have no space in this 
this work, but it should be b: 
phonological and structural items. 


article to discuss the type of test best suited to 
ased on the discrimination and production of 
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(3) The high frequency errors thus revealed then become the 
most important items in the course. 

(4) The order of presentation of the items in the course is then 
determined by (a) how frequently they occur in spoken English 
(high frequency items are treated first)! ; (b) how much alike they 
are morphologicaliy and/or from the point of view of meaning. 
Current thought on this subject is tha 


continue at the » Which depends on 
his results in each of these i 


Figure 2 
COMPARATIVE TIME SPENT ON EACH ITEM AT THE DIFFERENT LEVELS 
1 2 3 4 
LEVEL 
1 
(ABOVE i 2 a | 4 UNITS 
NORMAL) 
1 2 3 4 TEACHING 
LEVEL |_| | ia aon 
2 | | 
(NORMAL) 1 | 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 UNITS 
TN 1 2 3 4 TEACHING 
i | j i | TIT ITEMS 
(BELOW |1/2/3 
ae, |3}4 3|6 7/8 |9 NOEs UNITS 
Sin al 
T 
š a F. Marquardt, Programmed Instruction’ 
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Figure 3 


PossIBLE MOVEMENT IN LEVELS OF STUDENTS DURING THE COURSE 
TEST UNIT B 


LEVEL 1 


LEVEL 3 


XX = Terminal behaviour test unit 
@ = Teaching item 


exe = Length of time spent on each item 


(7) Such courses will be continually subject to in-service revision 
where a suitably qualified teacher is available. The number of 


levels may, for examp t specific points in the 


course which prove difficult. 

A two-level course of this type has already been developed by a 

team with which we worked at the British Council. Pilot units have 

already proved useful in the reception area and the whole course 

will shortly go into operation. A third level is planned when more 

is known about students’ reactions. The course is divided into 
and Structure and 


three-part units consisting of a Main Dialogue, 
ue new structures and 


le, be increased a 


Phonology sections. In the Main Dialog s 
vocabulary are introduced, and structures and vocabulary intro- 
duced in the previous inforced. No other new material 

i under treatment 1n 


appears, but the vow er tr 1 
s reiterated as often as possible in the Main 


the Phonology section i ) 1 ia 
ous types of exercise utilize 


Dialogue. In the Structure section, var! 
the material in the Main Dialogue and complete the main treat- 


ment of the new structures. The Phonology section consists of 
either (a) stress OT intonation exercises, or (b) a treatment of sounds 
causing difficulty, starting with discrimination exercises of gradu- 
ally increasing difficulty based on minimal pairs. A phonology 
dialogue highlighting the sound(s) being treated follows. This 
dialogue contains no new lexical or structural material at all, so 
that the student may concentrate on sounds rather than meaning. 
Excerpts from this dialogue, with the sound(s) in stressed and 
ions, are then repeated by the student. 


unstressed posit 
A typical unit of the course is represented diagrammatically 


below: 


4" 
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Figure 4 


REINFORCEMENT 


of sounds, structures, and vocabulary from 
previous unit and OVER-LEARNING of 
material introduced earlier 


MAIN DIALOGUE 
(contextualizing the 

material and presenting 
it in realistic situations, 


Meaning is the key 
factor here.) 


STRUCTURE 
SECTION 
(Mechanization of 

material leading 
to assimilation 
of form) 


LEVEL 1 


AMACHACHHY 


LEVEL 2 
Concentration of sound(s) 


to be treated in Phonology 
section 


PHONOLOGY 
DIALOGUE 


DISCRIMINATION 
(leading to a 
recognition of 
sounds under 
treatment) 


PRODUCTION 
(leading to 
assimilation 


LEVEL 1 


LEVEL t 


meaning, is 
important) 


KQOrOZOLY 


LEVEL 2 


=> REINFORCEMENT IN NEXT UNIT 


ere is a great Shortage 1 i i 
7 i y trained i 
models in English language teaching an, the situation aoe 
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the same in the case of other foreign languages. If these courses 


are as successful as they promise to be, they may pr i 

answer to the problem. The role of the ea part is ae 
fore, likely to change very soon. It will develop in the direction 
indicated in the American ‘Trump Plan’.? Teachers must be 
prepared to accept this change, for they will become either 
counsellors and programmers or mere child and machine minders. 


Simple or Progressive? 


G. HEATHCOTE 


AS ADULT STUDENTS progress with the language from 
n of tenses, each with a 


the beginners’ class they meet a successio 
rule for its use that is, of necessity, rather simplified. By the time 


the student reaches an intermediate” standard, the rules become 
more complex, but the tenses remain isolated entities, each with 
its own rules. In particular, little is done in most course books to 
bring progressive tenses as a group in relation 
in order to give the student a picture of w. 
is, or what a simple tense is, quite apart from the aspects of time 


which govern whether it should 
student has to learn several rules for the use of the simp 


progressive form of each tense. Unfortunately the majority of 


students find it difficult to carry in their hea! 
pages or so of rules, SO preserve â S$ 


they usually 
rules which they learned first, combined with others that took 
their fancy- 
There is, of course, nO short way to the correc’ 
nd reading at 
however, if students coul 
framework expressed in te 
stand and apply- i ! 
This framework will be concerned with general principles 
rather than particular rules, and these principles must be ‘pre- 
dictive’. They must be such that a student may produce good 


eae 


t use of tenses; 


e essential. The way might be shortened, 
d be given an overall view of the tenses, a 


practice a 
rms which they can, with help, under- 


1This is putting a Very serious brake on the progress of foreign language 


teaching in the primary schools of this country. 
3J, L. Trump and D. Bayham, Focus on change, Chicago 1961. 


G. Heathcote 
———— ll 


nglish by applying them. It is no use, for example, laying ee 
s a principle that the progressive tenses express duration’, f 
hen students will produce incorrect sentences like J was wearing 
hort trousers when I was a boy. eae 
A start for this framework may be found in a distinction made 
yy R. A. Close in a previous article, where he suggests that the 
oresent simple tense is used when we think of an act or a series 
of acts as something whole or permanent, whereas we use the 
progressive tense when thinking of an act or series of acts as 
something in process, incomplete and temporary. , 
R. A. Close, in his analysis, also distinguishes between a series 
of acts and individual acts, but as the explanations for series and 
for particular acts follow the same lines, this distinction need not 


be stressed in the initial presentation. The present tense may 
therefore be presented in this way. 


Simple Progressive 
A1. Complete acts (including acts B1. Incomplete acts or activities. 
seen as a whole). I am writing. 
Jones gets up, looks out of the Outside the sun is shining. 
window, and sighs. 
Aeneas rescues his father. 


(Picture heading). 
A2. Permanent State or Activity. B2. Temporary State or Activity. 
Water changes to steam at 100 C. 


He is smoking too much these 
He smokes too much. days. 


It is important to note that categories (1) and (2) are not mutually 
exclusive, but different aspects of the same thing.? The difference 
lies not between A1 and A2, but between A(1 and 2)and B(1 and 2). 

Other matters fit into this scheme. Verbs such as want, remember, 


love, smell, etc., which are not normally used in progressive forms, 


will be found by their nature to belong under Al or A2. 
Our likes and dislikes, 


€ mental processes, and the qualities of 
things are usually regarded as fixed (A2); they are not usually 
thought of as being in the process of formation. When this is not 
the case, when our likes, etc., are half-formed, they belong under 
B1 or B2, and we may use the progressive forms. 
E.g. (i) How are you liking the play ?—said in the interval. 

Gi) How many of us are there? Smith, Jones, Brown, and 

who else? 


You are forgetting yourself. (A temporary lapse). 


1E.L.T., XIII, 2. 


?For example, although B2 is labelled temporary, B1 also has the idea of 
limited time. Compare he writes novels and he is writing a novel. 
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We may also note that the construction 
always 
heis sa wees ing 
forever 


is often used in a way that suggests something less permanent 


than the simple tense would.: Thus He always comes late is a 
statement of fact, and, as such, final, but He is always coming late 
may carry the implication 7 wish he wouldn t—that is, we hope that 
it is not a permanent characteristic. 

The real advantage of this presentation is that the past and 
perfect tenses can be presented in a similar way. 


Progressive 


B3. Incomplete Actions. 
I was eating when he came. 


Simple 
A3. Complete Actions. 
I got up, washed, ate, and went 
out. 
A4. Permanent State or Activity. B4. Temporary State or Activity. 
He always drank too much. I was forgetting. 

BS. Jf there is greater interest in the 
activity than in whether it was 
completed. 

John was reading while Mary 
was sewing. 

I was writing letters all morning 
yesterday. 

What was John doing all the 
time Mary was sewing? 


past tenses, the temporary aspect of the 
not be stressed in teaching, as it is difficult 
he use of the progressive for incomplete 
usage NOW becomes important; one where 

ore interested in the fact 


e when we are m 
in whether the activity was 


In the case of the 
progressive (B4) need 
to distinguish from t 
actions (B3). Another 
we use the progressiv 
that an activity was in progress than i er th 
completed (B5). The same usage no doubt exists 1n the present 
tense but is then equivalent to the use for incomplete activities (B1). 

Some authorities give different explanations for sentences of the 
(B5) type.? Some state that the past progressive 1S used in this 

defined. The disadvantage 


kind of sentence because the time is not 
of this explanation is that it does not account for a sentence such 


as ‘I was writing letters all the morning’, oF even ‘I was writing 


—— 
igimilarly He is being friendly represents & ‘temporary activity’, He is 
friendly a characteristic. f 

(B5), but regards the simple tense as the 


2R. A. Close does not recognize h 
primary form of the verb and the progressive as & specially emphatic form to 


i tres: fe incompleti Hi 
be used only when there is a stress on some form of incompletion. See English 
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from ten till eleven’, which sound perfectly correct, but where the 
time is defined. On the other hand in sentences like 


I sometimes went to the bar or 
She wore a hat whenever it rained 


the time is only very loosely defined, yet we use the simple tense. 
Consideration of whether the time is defined cannot therefore help 
the student to produce the right tense. 

Another explanation sometimes given for the (B5) type of 
sentence is that the progressive tense is used to suggest that the 
activity was uninterrupted. But this does not explain why we can 
say ‘I was writing letters all day yesterday’ but not ‘I was writing 
six letters all day yesterday’. Even where the activity was clearly 
uninterrupted we abandon the progressive tense in favour of the 
simple tense when a numerical object appears in the sentence. It 
seems then that the question of the uninterrupted nature of the 
activity is not a crucial factor in our choice of tense. 


The perfect tenses may be presented in the same way as the 
past tenses. 


Simple Progressive 
A6. Complete activity, B6. Incomplete activity. 
I have read this book. I have been reading this book 


for months (—I wonder when I 
shall finish it). 
A7. Permanent State or Activity, B7. Temporary activity, 
I have always said that... I have been spending a few days 
at my aunt’s, 
B8. Greater interest in activity than 
in its completion. 
“You look hot.’ 
“Yes, I have been playing foot- 
ball.’ 
‘Tm so tired; I’ve been running 
round the town all day’. 


The progressive perfect is treated rather skimpily in many 
course books. Its use to express an incomplete activity (B6) is 
explained in detail, but other uses may be omitted. 

An explanation sometimes given for the Present perfect 
Progressive, as for the past Progressive, is that it expresses 
uninterrupted activity. On this explanation, in the sentence 

I have been working hard all day 
the Progressive tense gives the idea that the work has been un- 
interrupted. But it can be argued that if the w 
uninterrupted, and one cannot regard that a 
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Jespersen says that we use the present perfect progressive to 
express something that has recently happened. 


is used without any indication of duration, but 
ust now”. Thus when Darwin writes in a letter 


the implication is “recently”, “j 
have been making some little trifling observations which have interested and 


perplexed me much”’, he means “recently”. 
A Modern English Grammar IV 13:2(4). 


‘Next, the expanded perfect 


ible to distinguish between the perfect 


simple and progressive on this ground. Thus when we come to 
an instance such as ‘I have recently drunk two glasses of wine’ we 
could not say ‘I have been drinking two glasses of wine’. It is 
true that we often use this tense for a recent activity, but, equally, 
we often use the present perfect simple for something that has 


recently happened. Both perfect tenses, simple and progressive, 
tend to be used when there is an idea of a result in the present. 

It may also be true that the progressive perfect, as it is used for 
activities that are incomplete, comes for this reason to be used for 
activities that are ‘recent’ more often the perfect simple does, but 
this can be of no more than incidental interest. The important fact 
fect simple can be and often is used for ‘recent’ 


has just gone out’, not ‘He has been going out’), 
a consideration of ‘recentness’ cannot help a student to choose 
between the simple tense and the progressive. 

In my experience, students have not found it difficult to take 
the rules (A3, 4, B3, 4, 5) elaborated above for the past tense and 


apply them to the present perfect. The third group in the pro- 
niently be omitted in introducing 


gressive perfect (B8) may conve ted in 
the tense, but it is necessary for any full explanation, if the student, 
in answer to sucha question as ‘Why are you so tired?” is to be able 
to reply ‘I have been riding’ (‘I have ridden’ sounds very unnatural 


here). . 
The class could study the differenc 


following exchanges. 
Is the fire all right? 
Yes, I have put ‘some coal on} 
Why are your hands so dirty? 


T have been putting coal on the fire. 
se the perfect simple because we are 


In the first case we u 
interested in whether the action has been effected. In the second 
case, although the activity is DOW complete, we are less interested 
in this than in the activity itself. 

Thus if we are in a bus which sways from one side of the road 


a UE 
1perfect simple sounds bett 
the action was. 


However, it is imposs' 


e in the use of tenses in the 


er than perfect progressive here, however recent 
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to the other, we may say ‘Has the driver been drinking?’ (not ‘Has 
the driver drunk?’). Why do we use the progressive form here? It 
is not to suggest any idea of duration. Nor that the drinking was 
uninterrupted. Nor is it because the drinking was recent (for we 
would not say ‘Has the driver drunk recently ?’). We surely use the 
progressive form because we are interested in whether this activity 
has taken place. We are interested not in the amount drunk or 
whether he finished his drink, but just in the fact of his drinking. 


accepted, may easily b 
tenses. There are other uses of 


= 


C 
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The Substitution Table 


H. V. GEORGE 


Director, English Language Institute, 
University of Wellington, New Zealand 


bas SUBSTITUTION TABLE is an established teaching 
evice, perhaps rather taken for granted. This article attempts a 
review of its linguistic context, its formal aspects, and its use in 


the classroom. 
Our first need is a specimen. Here is part of a table presenting a 


very common construction: 


He intended | leave early 

She decided w go punctually 

Charles 3 wanted start at six o'clock 

The mechanic refused arrive | the following day 
Table 1 


Taking any item from the column on the left, then any item from 
each subsequent column in turn, we make an acceptable sentence. 


The number of different sentences one can construct from a table 
is calculated by multiplying the numbers of alternatives in the 


various columns; in the specimen, 4x4xX1xX4x4x 1, or 256. 


The substitution process 
A substitution table visi 


tutability: that a sentence 


left to right), and that at various 
controlled items could take the place of the item already there. 


When we construct a substitution table, we multiply the pattern 
of an originating sentence, deriving the substitutable items by 
association. Suppose that the model sentence of Table 1 is given: 
He intended to leave early. We think of other subject-place words 
or word-groups: I, She, TI he mechanic, etc. Substitutes for intended 
then come to mind: decided, wanted, refused, etc. The third column 
has one item only, and it cannot be replaced. It is the pivot, the 
‘structural word’ of the construction, and keeps its identity when 

table to a formula: Subject + finite verb -+10 +-verb 


we reduce the 
stem. Substitution resumes in the fourth and fifth columns. 


In this way, the various ‘places’ are represented by vertical 
columns of alternatives. At the same time, the table presents 
horizontally a set of sentences formed from consecutive items 


bly exemplifies the concept of substi- 
has ‘places’ from start to finish (from 
‘places’ other grammatically 
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That is, a substitution table exhibits the twin aspects of language 
which de Saussure took to be the substance of linguistic study. 


Presentation for analysis and for practice 
Now the visual presentation necessarily includes the aspect of 
substitutability ; but it accentuates this aspect if the columns are 


separated by vertical lines, as they are in Table l, and in many 
published tables. 


He intended leave early 

She decided t go punctually 
Charles wanted o start at six o’clock 
The mechanic refused arrive the following day 


Table 2 


u in the evening 
they (usually) do in the summer 
at the weekend 


Table 3 


instruction: S iO TS: the ap propriate 
1 2” 3 4* 5 
We often go there every dey 
They farely cat fried food  Tegularly 
hardly ever have it very often 


very rarely 


————$—$+i— er acM 
<q 


y 
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third person singular pronouns may be used; yet it would seem 
unreasonable to write out a table twice so as to include both was 
and were in our practice material. The difficulty is overcome by 
placing a horizontal bar to indicate that substitution is allowed 
only among items on the same side of the bar, or, if need be, 


between bars: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
g Š was able 
prcc ae to come 
We etc. 
tc. 
They were e 
Table 5 


The horizontal bar may appear in more than one column: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
d on rainy days 
What you ally) e on Saturdays 5 
do they (usually, on Saturday afternoons 
8° on fine afternoons 


Where 
Table 6 


sociation with do, Where with go. 


Extension of tables in this manner should not be overdone. For 

instance, it would not be wise to illustrate the use of a tense with a 
id . 

single table for positive and negative statements and questions. 


This is how such a table would appear: 


In this way What is confined to as: 


intended 
decided 
wanted 
H leave early 
l ; we es ig. te punctually 
idn’ start at six 
roan imena arrive on Sunday 
ecide 
want 
Di t A refuse ? 
a Table 7 


Form and meaning 


Table 7 is clumsy, 
objectionable for a 


an immediate practical objection. But it is 
theoretical reason too. It gives the impression 
that the relationship between statement and question is entirely 
formal. This is the kind of over-simplification which in school 
courses ‘derives’ transformationally, Have we water in our cups?, 
Had he his hat?, and the like from quite ordinary sentences; and 
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proceeds to drill these absurdities to the same extent as the 
ordinary sentences. Table 7 does similar injustice to the language 
when it parallels He intended to go|He didn’t intend to go and He 
decided to go] He didn’t decide to go. This last sentence is probably 
as rare as Had he his hat ?. It does more than negative the preceding 
one; for it contains the implications of distinction between He 
didn’t decide to go and He decided not to go. 

Of course, the negative question word-order and the parallel 
exclamation have characteristic intonations which fit characteristic 
contexts and go together with characteristic vocabulary. It is 
tempting to wish to establish several constructions with a small 
g that one is concentrating on essentials 


the substitution table offers maximum 
temptation. It is a false economy. 


The interdependence of form and content may be shown with 
the substitution table pattern of Table 1, Subject +-finite verb-+-to 


+-verb stem. The table appears below without formal change, but 
with different items in Column 4: 


1 2 3 4 5 
He intended do 
She decided t discuss it 
The mechanic refused 2 consider ! 
I wanted examine 
Table 8 


Suppose now we extend Column 2 with hesitated, started, ceased 
remains unchanged. However, suppose we 


1 2 3 4 5 
He stopped i 
She stayed (so as to) deuss 
The mechanic 9 ; it 
I Pas in order to consider 
examine 
Table 9 


i 
= 
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paused. It seems that in Table 8 the to is linked with the i 
l recedin 
finite verb of Column 2, whereas in Table 9 a different ie is ficke! 


with the following non-finite plain stem of Column 3. 


A presentation refinement 

If we do not use vertical lines, substitution tables may be made to 
show to some extent the kind of segmentation which is implicit: 
in the present examples the fo may be moved left or right into 
physical nearness with the items with which it is linked; and may 


share a column number: 


1 2 3 4 
He intended discuss 
She decided to consider it 
I started examine 
Table 10 
1 2 3 4 
He stopped discuss 
She walked over to consider it 
I paused examine 
Table 11 


This is as far as substitution tables can go in indication of 
relationships among items horizontally, that is, in temporal 
succession. The paradox of the substitution table is that the pre- 
sentation gives prominence to the vertical columns, but its main 
use is for the production of words in sequential relationship. 

Unfortunately the paradox is not merely an intriguing observa- 
tion. When a teacher has set out a table like Table 1, he has, 
knowingly or otherwise, suggested a consistent relationship among 
the items of Columns 2, 3, and 4, Let us suppose a learner has 
registered the relationship. Subsequently he e 


counters one item 
from column 2 followed by a different link word: He decided 
that... With the association a 


Iready there from the vertical 
columning, and the two patterns i 
surprised at the ex e decided to... He decided that he. . - 


tension: Mi 
nded that he .- - He wanted to . . - He 


He intended to. He inte. 

wanted that he... Nothing in our presentation has enabled the 

learner to know that whereas in He decided that he . . . the second 
with the first, in He intended that he... 


he is most likely identical 


the second he is most unlikely to be identical with the first, and 


that He wanted that he . . - is not acceptable English. Since the 
vertical associations do not enable one to know the horizontal 
associations, the Jearner still has to know for each verb as an 
individual vocabulary item whether or not it can be followed by 
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to-stem (I liked to do it. I disliked . . .), by stem -+--ing (He liked to 
sing. He liked singing. He wished to sing. He wished . . .), by a 
clause, by a plain stem. 

The substitution table gives copious experience of particular 
items in particular Contexts; its appearance should not mislead us 
into thinking that it does more than it can do. Adequate coverage 
of any language area Tequires a large number of overlapping 
substitution tables, and a fairly extensive vocabulary. 


Practical use of the substitution table, we must exploit its advantage 
and attempt to compensate for its deficiency, 


column; or to check in the dictionary the meanings of all the words 


and phrases; or to imagine contexts in which each sentence could 


class, for į ioni i 
EE a ape inclusion in a table developing 
the amusement at any mi 
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Classroom use—the blackboard 
It is an elementary observation, oft 
, often neglected, that a substitution 
Cae appesa on the blackboard. The teacher may intend it 
or oral practice, but ought to be aware of i i 
presentation. ; ea 
Obviously, it should be well s 2 iti i 

\ ; paced: it is annoying to leave a 
margin on the left, and then find there is insufficient room for the 
final column, which has somehow to be squashed in. Until a 
teacher has an eye for the placing of a table as a whole, it is a good 
plan to estimate the lengths of the longest columns and put guide 


e blackboard before beginning to write. Very long 


marks on th 
items may have to be excluded from a blackboard version of a 


table, and a table from a book will probably need to be abridged. 


The teacher must not hesitate about excluding items. In black- 


board work, legibility and distinctness of column separation must 


have priority. 

A visual impression is left with every sentence formed from a 
table, even when the sentence is spoken. It follows that learners 
should see the full stop (or question or exclamation mark), which 
requires, and deserves, & column to itself: it requires one, for the 
teacher’s examp t followed when this 


Je is particularly likely to ge 
is unwanted, and it deserves one, for it is an intonation guide. 


procedure 

he blackboard, the first requirement is that 
miliar with it; they should not be asked to 
til they can do so without halting at the 
t first overcome the interference of the 
vertical patterning with the production of unbroken sentences. He 
begins, reading slowly and choosing sentences which are easy to 
follow, and gradually increases speed and range of choice. When 
he judges that the table is fairly well known, he calls out a good 


pupil. As he reads, the pupil follows his sentences across the 
After more practice with pupils 


blackboard with a pointer. 4 3 
following, and yurther increase of speed, he appoints a pupil to 
inutes’ oral practice is enough. 


take his place. Ten to twenty m c 
There are variant techniques. For instance, placing a pointer on 


one word and reading aloud another word the teacher controls 
two columns, and has a hi indicate who is to make the 


sentence, the selected pupil having freedom to choose among items 


in uncontrolled columns. 

‘Another way is for the teacher to read a sentence, then say any 
substitutable word from any column, at the same time pointing to 
a pupil, who has to incorporate that wor 
pupil then adds his ‘own’ word, immediately he has spoken the 


changed sentence, and points to another pupil: 


Classroom use—practice 
Once the table is on t 
the learners become fa 
construct sentences un 
columns. The teacher mus 
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Teacher: He refused to go, (pointing to a pupil) leave ; 
Pupil: He refused to leave, (Pointing to another pupil) decided. 


Second pupil: He decided to leave. (pointing to a third pupil) 
Start, and so on. 


some feature of 
the work to the appropriate table, and Say cheerfully ‘Fifty!’ It is 


necessary, however, that the teacher should explain fi requently and 
i how it should be done, 
ork ona substitution table as though 
>» COpying so many items from the first 


$ as to be explained 
; that the only reason for the written 


1 lad er, to have in one’s desk the means 
of keeping an individual Pupil or a small Sroup of pupils safely 


dd amount of time. Spare tables, duplicating 
nown patterns, but usin, 


that substitution table dril] 


essential repetition 
, and satisfying, 


Some Problems in the Change-over 
from Swahili to English as the 
Medium of Instruction 

P. HILL 


Institute of Education, London 


LITERACY IN SWAHILI is achieved before English learn- 
ing is begun and has reached a reasonably high level by the fourth 
year of school in Tanzania, when English begins to be used as the 
medium of instruction. English learning is begun in the third year 
of school, after Swahili—to many pupils a second language—has 
been used as the medium of instruction for only two years. The 
textbook used for English learning is the New Oxford English 
Course for East Africa. The objects of English instruction and of 
the use of English as the medium of instruction are twofold: to 
enable pupils from primary schools to learn for themselves from 
books written in English, and to enable pupils selected for further 
education to profit from the courses offered in secondary schools, 
trade schools, teacher training colleges, and other institutions of 
further education where English is the medium. 

In all that follows those who are familiar with the progress 
reports of the Nuffield Research Project into the Teaching and Use 
of English in African Schools will readily perceive how much 
dependence has been placed on those valuable papers. They are 
essential reading for anyone seriously interested in language 


teaching of any kind in East Africa. 
There is a distinction between using English as the medium of 


instruction and using English words, even numerous English 
words, in vernacular teaching. The teacher who in a vernacular 
lesson talks about ‘pistil’ and ‘stamens’, and illustrates and 
explains the things to which these terms refer, will find that his 
pupils accept these terms as rather odd Swahili words; they will 
be put into a noun class—and take all the concords and enclitics 
of that class. A student at a teacher training college who happened 
to be interested in photography said to one of his friends: 
‘Niliharibu films zangu, kwa sababu developer haitoshi na siwezi 
kuzifix sawasawa.’ This student obviously thought in Swahili, 
though he use y it is not uncommon 
pees oes 


d English terms. In the same wa 
1The views expressed in this article are the personal views of the author and 
in no way constitute any kind of statement on behalf of the Ministry of 
Education in Tanzania. 
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the vocabulary—parts of the body, numbers, left, right, etc.—is 
introduced very early in the prescribed textbook for English, and 
there is considerable repetition and drill which Serves to fix the 


is also difficult. The Structure level of the mathematics textbook 


is about the same as that of the science books, and therefore 
appropriate, 


easier to understand, but one of the 
by teacher-trainers in Tanganyika is 
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effectiveness of any textbook, like those for history and geography 
mentioned above, which depends heavily on picture interpretation 
as a teaching technique. 

The second complicating factor is the difficulty of particular 
notions which have to be put across. It is evident that careful 
thought needs to be given to whether, say, the concepts involved in 
studying the production of oil are altogether suitable for the 
crucial year when English becomes the medium of instruction. In 
the same way certain historical and mathematical concepts—for 
instance of time or speed—are inherently difficult, and the multi- 
plying effect of difficult language puts them quite beyond the 
grasp of the pupils struggling to master them. A 

Many primary school teachers are not at all happy that their 
mastery of English is adequate either to allow them to express 
themselves clearly and vividly enough in speech—especially in a 
story-telling subject like history—or to allow them to comprehend 
fully the teacher’s reference books and handbooks from which 
they must work. The eagerness with which teachers seek places on 
up-grading or refresher courses is strong evidence of this. Their 
lack of full mastery of English prevents them from being able to 
introduce as much supplementary material as they ought and 
makes the process of education less effective that it might other- 
wise be. This is not, however, only a matter of English but 
of the general lack of a rich background of vicarious or real 
experience, 

Where the teacher’s mastery of English is reasonable we may 
encounter another problem. He may fail to distinguish between 
what he needs to know and has been taught in his training college, 
and what his pupils need to know and ought to be taught by him. 

i j izi d a showing-off of knowledge which 
This leads to jargonizing an ao E hem 
goes clean over the pupils’ heads—though it impre 


enormously. 


Most locally recruited teachers ar } 
their speech, Od of course their lack of mastery of English often 


forces them into doing so willy-nilly, but there are now a number 
of expatriate native teachers of English teaching in a upper 
forms of primary schools, and to them the simplification does not 
come so easily. 

The pupils themselves, in 
to English as the medium © 
matters of pronunciation, 


standing. fe ae è 
In the majority of cases pronunciation difficulties come through 
unusual or not quite acceptable 


the teacher whose use of an hae 3 
pronunciation leads to a failure to understand. This is especially 


true with proper names—there are some very strange renderings of 


making the change-over from Swahili 
f instruction, seem to find problems in 
structure, vocabulary, and under- 


| 


e aware of the need to simplify 
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‘Ohio’ and ‘Illinois’ in circulation. An example occurred with a 
group of expatriate teachers. Their Pronunciation of ‘lever’ [levar] 
instead of [li:va] was so strange to the pupils that it was not until 
they saw the word written that they recognized it and knew it fora 
familiar item. 

Structural difficulties usually involve sentences of great length, 
involving large numbers of modification structures, many complex 
infinitival phrases, and participial constructions. This kind of 
thing occurs most often in the writing rather than in the speech 
which the pupils encounter. A fairly typical example is this 
Sentence from the history textbook referred to above: ‘Apart 
from the religious work of conversion and the building of churches 
in areas where the campaign had proved successful, towns were 
founded where freed slaves could be received and trained for work 
in the ministry itself or in industry, agriculture, and domestic 
Service.’ This sentence contains forty-four words against an 
words in the N.O.E.C. Book VI, 


er the pupils are meant to have 
made sense out of the sentence quoted. The pupil finds himself in 


a maze through which he cannot find his way. The basic pattern 
in the undergrowth of verbiage 


hic] » and of these seven do not even come 
within the range of the Gener: 


easier it would have been to ha 
then the simplification of as 
matter of structure as of Vi 


alternative words would giv 
difficulty. 


background of out-of- 
e more acute and it 


i 
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would seem important that every effort should be made to avoid 
this particular use of language without meaning. 

Perhaps the greatest part of the problem of changing over to 
English as the medium of instruction is that little is known about 
what the real difficulties are. There may be profound psychological, 
developmental, linguistic, social, and educational factors involved. 

How do children form concepts? Do the concepts formed in the 
first language interfere with second language concepts? If they do, 
to what extent? For example, if the child learns that a particular 
concept is symbolized by the sound ‘kiti’, what is the effect on 
his intellectual development when he is taught that not all the 
items which he has learned to call ‘kiti are subsumed under the 
seemingly parallel term ‘chair’; that, for instance, a three-legged 
object for sitting on with no back rest is called ‘stool’? Is the 
apparent relationship between multilingualism and lack of literary 
genius a causal one? A % 

Does the age of the child have any effect on the ease with which 
he may transfer from learning in one language to learning in 


another? What age is the best age for doing this? In history learn- 
ing I am told the age factor is quite important. Children of the 
ed a sufficiently 


age of thirteen or fourteen have apparently reach f 
mature stage to be able to form a concept of time which enables 
them to benefit from the idea of a ‘time line’, while younger 
children have not, and the language in which the children are 
taught seems to have nothing to do with it. How then does 
language enter into this situation, if it does? 

The complexities of the linguistic problem may be gauged by 
considering the special case of mathematics. I have said that the 
tbook prescribed for the seventh year in 


structure level of the tex b 
Tanzanian primary schools is about right. The background and 
contexts of its material are also well suited to East Africa, and the 


vocabulary is nothing like as difficult as that of the History text- 
book. Yet even the most simple mathematical statements in the 
two languages of English and Swahili can mean very different 
things. For example, the multiplication tables have always pro- 
vided difficulty for Swahili-speaking children, mainly L believe 
because the translators of the Swahili version of the arithmetic 
textbook used in the first years of primary schools did not perceive 
the difference between ‘mbili mara tatu’ (which equals 242+2) 
and ‘two times three’ (which equals 3+3). This kind of difficulty 
extends into the multitude of ways of expressing a single mathe- 
matical notion. For example 4—2 may be ‘Four minus two’, 
‘Four take away two’, ‘By how many is four greater than two?’, 
‘By how many is two less than four?’ ‘Subtract two from four’, 
“By how many does four exceed two”, etc. 

Then there is the kind of problem presented by the changes of 
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intonation and stress pattern which make ‘The square root of a 
hundred and sixty nine over four’ appear as 


169 anno 4/169 
Va oœ ying o VR 


almost any mathematical problem. 
Among the social problems to be investi 
value of English over against Swahili, 


An Analysis of the Sentence 
Patterns of Conversational English 


W.J.BALL 


Representative, British Council, Uganda 


WHEREAS AN ANALYSIS of the sentence patterns of 
written English has been accomplished and several attempts made 
to convert them into teaching units,! no complete analysis of the 
conversational patterns of English has yet, to my knowledge, 
appeared in print. The analysis presented here, incomplete and 
rudimentary as it no doubt is, is offered in the belief that ‘half a 
loaf is better than no bread’. This particular linguistic loaf has been 
a long time baking. As long ago as 1935 J. R. Firth wrote: “What 
we need are more accurately determined linguistic categories for 
the principal types of sentences and of usage we employ in our 
various social roles . . . Throughout the period of growth we are 
progressively incorporated into our social organization, and the 
chief condition and means of that incorporation is learning to say 
what the other fellow expects us to say under the given circum- 
stances.”2 ) J 

Conversation, that is to say, is part of social behaviour and is to 
a considerable degree predictable: ‘Conversation 1s much more of 
a roughly prescribed ritual than most people think. Once someon 
speaks to you, you are in a mess determined context and you 
are not free just to say what you please." — 3 

If social A Aa not largely predictable, the science of 


psychology would dissolve into the investigation of R mas 
unrelated psychic phenomena. As it is, we are aware tha ene 
is both a regularity about our habits and a high degree of cor 
formity within the social situation. What it boils down to in 
linguistic terms is that we have to learn to say the right pee to 
the right person on the right occasion. And that, as any foreign 
student of English will confirm, is not an easy matter. mes AN 
During the thirty years since Firth wrote, piecemeal attempts 
have been made to analyse some features of conversational 
English, and many teachers have been impelled by force of cir- 


1A. S. Hornby’s A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English (O.U.P.) is 
probably the best known. It is worked out into teaching units in his three 
books on The Teaching of Structural Words and Sentence Patterns (O.U.P.). 

2Ch. 3, ‘The Technique of Semantics’, in Papers in Linguistics 1934-195] 


(0.U.P., 1957). 
Op. cit., p. 28, This article will repay careful study. 
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cumstances to teach the subject in some form or other, but 
knowing full well that they were handicapped by lack of proper 
evidence. The collecting of evidence is, indeed, a major problem. 
As David Abercrombie has said: ‘There is really only one way of 
obtaining genuine conversation so that we can inspect and analyse 
it, and that is by rather a dubious technique: surreptitious, 
clandestine recording. Only in the last ten years have machines 
been available that will do this adequately; but there is now no 
difficulty about it. No mechanical difficulty, that is: there is per- 
haps a moral difficulty. If a recording is to be of genuinely 
spontaneous conversation, those taking part in it must not suspect 
they are being recorded; so if you do record them, you are 
practising a deception on them. Of course, you can tell them 
afterwards; but there is still something distasteful about the 
procedure.1 

C. C. Fries was apparently not troubled by such scruples when 
he was collecting evidence for his book, The Structure of English: 
‘The materials which furnished the linguistic evidence for the 
analysis and discussions of the book were primarily some fifty 
hours of mechanically recorded conversations on a great range of 
topics—conversations in which the participants were entirely un- 
aware that their speech was being recorded.’2 

There seems to be one unobjectionable source of evidence— 
the unscripted, or virtually unscripted, television conversation, 
interview, discussion, commentary, and the like. In some cases 
these programmes are rehearsed, but in the 
genuine conversational habits emerge. They h 
advantage that the viewer can see the gestures 
mannerisms that accompany the spoken word. I at any rate have 
used them as evidence, and, in addition, the recollection of my 


own and other people’s conversational habits, jotted down as 
soon as possible afterwards. 


The patterns of conversation: 
conventional framework of the 
for the purposes of a descriptiv 
must include single words, p 


majority of cases 
ave the additional 
and conversational 


al English do not always fit into the 
sentence. Any definition of sentence 
e analysis of conversational English 
hrases, and even single phonemes: 
*... [a], ou/, juz/ may be functionally complete in themseives as 
exclamatory sentences in certain contexts of situation. Foreigners 
speaking English rarely understand the exclamatory use of /ou/ in 
certain very common contexts of situation. The vowels /i:/, /az/. 
Ja:/, Jei/, Joul, /ai/, Jia) and [e| can also be used as one-word 
sentences functioning by themselves in certain contexts of situa- 


1See ‘Conversation and Spoken Prose’, p. 13, English Language Teaching, 
XVIII, 1, October 1963. 


*The Structure of English, p. 3, Longmans, 1957, 
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tion.) And even if we can find an adequate definition of sentence 
to cover all such syntactical units, we are still left with intonation, 
emotion, gesture, and the many idiosyncrasies of people which 
defy the printed word, but which, fortunately, are to a large extent 
demonstrable and teachable. 

The sentence patterns of conversational English cannot be 
studied in isolation nor out of a context. Conversation is a two- 
way exchange. If one person does all the talking, it is a monologue. 
But, generally, there is enough give-and-take by at least two people 
to make it into a conversation. This two-way exchange can be 
described in terms of stimulus and response. Somebody has to 
initiate the conversation, and what he says is the stimulus which 
evokes a response from the other person. A response can, in 
certain circumstances, be a silence. Not everything we say requires 
a verbal response. A command or a request, for instance, is 
satisfactorily answered if the command is obeyed or the request 
compiled with. Such situations frequently occur in special social 
relationships—a school or the army, for instance—where there are 
people who give orders and other people who obey them. But the 
greater part of ordinary conversation includes spoken responses. 
Many of these are little more than polite murmurs. They record 
nothing more, perhaps, than the fact that we have heard what has 
been said to us. This absolves the other person from the need to 
repeat what he has said.? It is not unlike the habit that I have 
noticed among some people, both in East Pakistan and East 
Africa, who answer ‘Yes’ to every question: they use the word not 
to signify approval or acceptance, but merely to register the fact 
that they have heard and understood what has been said to them. 

A conversation lasts only as long as both parties to it want it to 
last. There are many devices for keeping the conversation going, 
and there are many devices for terminating it. If, for instance, a 
student says to me: ‘I shan’t be here tomorrow for my lesson’, and 
I reply ‘All right’, my reply acknowledges my acquiescence in n ie 
situation and leaves nothing more to be said. But if I reply ‘Oh’, 
the rising intonation invites him to offer an explanation why A 
will be absent. In this way a response acts as a stimulus to i s 
other person, and so the conversation is kept going. creat 
‘question-tags’, far from being the ‘playthings of t 7 ing 
are essential devices for conveying meaning and for keeping 


: F son 8 
conversational ball in motion. 


1J, R. Firth, op. cit., Ch. IV, ‘The Use and Distribution of Certain English 


Sounds.’ f . ; 
*Such a repetition often involves a change 1n the intonation pattern, though 


with the same words. : 
“See Michael West’s ‘Conversational Tags’, in E.L.T., XVII, 4, July 1963. 
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The analysis of the patterns of conversational English has 
sooner or later to be translated into teaching units. This process is 
hindered rather than helped by the premature exposure of students 
to conversational texts. There is no great difficulty in preparing 
such texts, whether for children or for adults. But before this stage 
is reached, there must be a prolonged and systematic drilling in 
the stimulus-response technique. The conversational patterns 
have got to become as near as possible automatic habits, practised 
in several contexts and reproducible in many more. It is this that 
teachers, including many expatriate British teachers, find most 
difficult. What is more, the habits acquired in class under formal 
instruction have by some means to be transferred to the informal 
situational contexts that occur outside the classroom. It can be 
done, but it demands much thought and planning. If it is done 
properly, it can help materially to increase the student’s confidence 
in casual conversation and in that formidable and sometimes 
decisive event, the interview. These language habits will not come 
instinctively. They require cultivation and deliberately contrived 
opportunities for practice. The stimulus-response patterns that 
appear below need to be worked up into drills and subsequently 
into situational texts. In the Situational texts there will appear 
many features of colloquial grammar, syntax, and idiom with 


which foreign students are relatively unfamiliar. But it is not my 
business to discuss such matters here.1 


The patterns that follow divide 


two parts. In the first part we have various kinds of question as 
stimuli, In the second part we have statements, 


comprehension. The stimu 
page, the response on the right. I hope that readers will make their 
own contributions to this modest 
any errors of omission and commission. 

These patterns of conversati 
suggested as part of a syllab E 


1. Question stimuli 
OTAS ? (a) Short answer, 


(b) ‘I don’t know,’ 
(c) Tm afraid I don’t know.’ 


*I have said something about them in my Conversational Engli. h and A 
Practical Guide to Colloquial Idiom (Longmans; ig 


“~ 
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Example: 
“Where’s he gone?’ (a) ‘To school.’ 
(b) ‘I don’t know.” 
NUK: “Parafield ig (c) ‘I’m afraid I don’t know.’ 
-B. T'm afraid . . . is a behaviourism. It is used (apologetically) i 
positive and negative expressions. sila aiid 


2. Anomalous finite...... ? Yes 
No + same anomalous finite. 


‘Follow-your-leader’ pattern. 


Example: 


‘Was it cold there?’ "Yes, it was.’ 
‘No, it wasn’t.’ 


3. Follow-up of 1. ‘Follow-your-leader’ pattern. 


‘I can.’ 
“I am/He is/ete.’ 
‘J will.’ 
“Who was....-. A Tt was... T 
N.B. Use of it introducing persons. 
(b) ‘Who knows. .. ? ‘I do.’ 
N.B. do used for questions where anomalous finite is not the main verb, 


ae id (a) ‘Yes, I can 
(b) ‘No, I can’t.’ 
(c) Tm afraid not.’ 
(d) ‘I’m afraid I can’t.’ 


(c) ‘Can you 


4. Follow-up of 2. ‘Follow-your-leader’ pattern. 
Anomalous finite..... + ? (a) ‘I think + anom. finite.’ 
(b) ‘I don't think + anom. finite.’ 


(c) ‘I’m afraid + anom. finite.’ 


Examples: 
‘Have they left?” (a) ‘I think they have.” 
(b) ‘I don’t think they have.’ 

or ‘No, I don’t think they have.’ 

(c) Tm afraid they have.’ 
N.B. The negative of ‘I’m afraid . . ? may be either ‘I’m afraid + negative 
anom. finite’ or, more usually, ‘I’m afraid not’ e.g. 
‘Did he succeed?” ts aane ote a ts 


‘I think 


5. Anomalous finite. . » - -+ ? i ase 
“I don’t think K 
so is a substitute for a noun clause. 
Example: 
“Is the library closed?” “I think so.’ 
‘J don’t think so.” 
6. Anomalous finite. ...-- ? 1 believe sa? 
imagine : 


Negative replies: 
@ ; believe 5 
I don’t {ee y aii 


. J ‘Thope so.” 
BUT: 43 hope not,’ 


. Questions with question-tags. These als 


Example: 
‘Have they given him the job?’ 


Questions as in 2. 


Examples: 

(a) ‘Did you lock the door?” 
(b) ‘Was the manager angry?” 
(c) ‘Will you be here for tea?’ 
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‘I believe so.” 

‘I hope so.’ 

‘I don’t imagine so.” 
‘I hope not.’ 


7 


‘I hope I did’. 
‘I believe he was.’ 
‘I hope I shall.’ 


expect 
hope 


} + anom. finite.” 
believe 


Negative replies: 

(a) Tm afraid I didn’t.’ 

(b) ‘I don’t believe he was.’ 
(c) ‘I don’t expect I shall.’ 


o are behaviourisms: they help to 

Ove. They are not just a linguistic 

nation pattern is decisive, 

(a) Unreal questions (the speaker really knows the answer), 

Examples (positive); 

“English is a \difficult language, Yisn’s it?” “Yes, it is? 

“You're John’s brother, \aren’t you? ‘Yes, I am.’ 

‘Tve told you this be\fore, \haven’r 1? “Yes, you have.’ 

N.B. (i) Italics are used to show the + — + character of the patterns. 

(ii) Special care should be taken to see that ‘isn’t it?’ is not used 

inappropriately, 

Examples (negative); 

‘It isn’t fair, is it?” 

You haven't been here before, 
have you? 

N.B. (i) The Pattern is — + —, 


(ii) The same intonation pattern is used as in the positive sentences. 


keep the conversational ball on the m 
oddity or bauble. The into 


‘No, it ist? 


No, I haven't,’ 


- Real questions (the speaker is in genuine doubt) 


10. 


(i) Suggesting a negative answer (apprehension) 
Examples: 

“You haven’t been waiting Vong, have you?’ 
“We shan’t have to Ypay to go in, /shall we?’ 
(ii) Suggesting a positive answer (hope) 
Examples: 

“You remember his ad} 
‘They'll be waiting for 
N.B. The patterns in (i) 
questions are half open. 


‘No, I haven't.’ 
‘No, we shan’t,’ 


dress, don’t you? 
us, fwon’t they? 
and (ii) may be — 


“Yes, I do? 
“Yes, they will.’ 
+ + or + — —, since the 


Questions asking for explanation. Reply m 
(a) ‘Why...... 2 
(b) ‘What...... for?’ 


ay be an explanation or excuse. 


(a) Short statement of explanation. 
(b) ‘Because... .. . d 


£e) ‘It was because á 


infinitive 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


Examples: 
“Why were you late?’ 


‘What did the headmaster want 
you for?’ 


(a) ‘I had a puncture.’ 
(b) ‘Because I had a puncture.’ 
(c) ‘It was because I had a puncture.’ 


(a) ‘He’s going to promote me to 
Class 3.’ 

(b) and (c) are not usual here. 

(d) ‘To tell me he was promoting me 
me to Class 3.” 


N.B. ‘I’m afraid’ can be used to herald unpleasant news or to apologize 


for one’s shortcomings. 


Example: 


‘Why didn’t you come to the 
meeting?’ 


‘I'm afraid I forgot.’ 


Questions—with alternative choice 


Examples: 


(a) ‘Follow-my-leader’ + one of the 
alternatives. 
(b) One of the alternatives. 


‘Is this ‘your book or is it John’s P ‘It’s mine.” 


‘Do you like coffee or tea?” 


Follow-up of 11. Choice of alternative actions 


Example: 

‘Shall we go for a walk or shall 
we watch TV?’ 

See also below, Suggestions. 


Asking permission 


May Dacca x r 
‘Please may I...--- ? 
‘May I...... bid 
Examples: 


‘May I congratulate you on 
your engagement?’ 

‘May I say how much I’ve 
enjoyed myself?’ 

‘May I say how sorry I am to 
hear it?’ 


‘Tea. 
a EEE 


‘Let’s watch TV.’ 


(a) ‘Yes, you may.” 
(Permission granted.) 
b) ‘No, you may not.’ 
= (Permission abruptly refused.) 
(c) ‘I’m sorry, but you may not. 
(Polite refusal.) nal 
(d) ‘Of course.” (i.e. ‘Certainly.’) 


Acknowledging one’s social debts, 
offering congratulations, sympathy, 


etc. 


‘Thank you very much.’ 


‘I'm so glad.’ 
‘Thank you very much’ or 
‘That’s very kind of you.’ 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


‘May I......?: mock permission. The speaker seeks an explanation of 
the listener’s conduct or misconduct. 


Examples: 


‘May I know what you're doing ‘I was only moving it out of the 

with my bicycle?’ rain.’ , , 

‘May I see what you’ve written?” No reply is expected if the speaker 
is in the dominant position (e.g. a 
teacher talking to a pupil). 

“May we have the next question Almost a request. 


please?’ (See below, 16.) 
N.B. In 14 and 15 a negative reply is not expected. 


Requests. These are sometimes close to invitations, sometimes to 


commands. 

(a) ‘Will you...... please?” å inly? 
‘Open the window, please, ‘will you?’ ays 
‘Could I see you Privately for a few minutes?” d 


A reply is not necessary in this case. 

(b) “Would you mind opening the window” 
‘Do you mind if I open the window?’ 
‘Would you mind if I opened the window? 

N.B. An extended reply is sometimes heard: 

‘Would you mind opening the window? 

‘Not at all.” (Opens the window.) 

‘Thank you,’ 

“You're welcome.’ (‘Don’t mention it’ 

N.B. See also above: 13. Asking perm 


ro not at all.’ 


is a variant.) 
ission. 
Suggestions (involving solitary or shared action) 
Positive replies: 


(a) ‘Shall I....., p (a) ‘Please do’ (also ‘Do, please.’) 

(The speaker suggests action (b) ‘If you don’t mind.’ 

for himself.) (c) ‘Would you mind?’ 

(b) and (c) should be used with caution. 
Example: 
‘Shall I call for you in half an 
hour?’ ‘Please do.” 

Also (b) and (o). 
(b) ‘Shall we...... Na (d) ‘Yes, let’s.” 
(The listener is to share in the (e) ‘All right.’ 
action.) (Both of ready acceptance.) 
TEU i Ashall we? 
Example: 
‘Shall we look inside the 
cathedral?’ “Yes, let’s,’ 
‘Let’s look inside the cathedral, 
shall we?’ “All right” 
(c) ‘Would you like... ... ? (f) ‘Yes, I would.’ 
(g) ‘Yes, please.’ 

Example: 
“Would you like me to teach Replies: (f), (g); also possible are 
you Spanish? (b) and (c). 
(d) ‘What about...... ite 
(i) + Gerund. 


Gi) + Noun 
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18. 


19, 


20, 


21, 


Examples: 
‘What about going for a walk?’ 
‘What about a swim?’ Replies: (d) and (e). 
Negative replies: 
(e) Question as above (a). (A) ‘No, thank you.’ 
(i) ‘No, don’t bother.’ 
(f) Question as above (b). (j) ‘No, don’t let’s do that.’ 
(k) ‘No, if you don’t mind.’ 
(i) ‘No, Td rather not.’ 
(g) Question as above (c). Replies: (4), (i), (&), ®). 
(No, I’d rather you didn’t.’) 
(A) Question as above (d). Replies: (4), (/), (Æ), (D). 


N.B. In case of reluctant refusals it is common to offer an explanation or 
an alternative suggestion. 


Answer with reciprocal question. 


Examples: 

‘How old are you?’ ‘Tm 18. How old are you?’ 
‘How did you like the play?’ ‘Very much. How did you?’ 
‘Were you at the match?’ ‘I was. Were you?’ 


Answer by question or statement 

offering suggestions (see 17 above). 

Other possible answers appear in the 

examples below: they will depend on 

the context. 

(a) ‘Let’s stop the next car and geta 
lift to a garage.’ 

(b) ‘Why not stop the next car...... 
etc. ? 

(c) ‘We'll stop the next car...... 
etc.? 

(d) ‘Couldn’t we stop...... ete? 

(e) “You wait here, I'll stop...... 
ete. ? 


Question asking advice. 


‘What are we to do now?’ 


(1) Question—(2) Reply (affirming or denying)—G) Statement (of 
reaffirmation: intonation pattern is a high jump). 

N.B. Verb in (3) is in past tense. 

Example: 

‘Does Bobo play tennis?’ 

“Yes, he does.’ 

I \thought he did.’ 


As for 20, but negative reply, followed by statement (of rejected belief: 
intonation pattern is a glide up). 

Example: 

‘Does Bobo play tennis?” 

No, he doesn’t.’ 


*\Oh, I thought he \did.’ 
Patterns 1-21 are concerned with question stimuli and conventional 


response forms. 
Patterns 22-46 are concerned with statements, exclamations, commands, 


and other forms of conversational stimuli, with conventional response 
forms (especially comments). 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Statement 


Examples: 

Positive: 

‘I like swimming.’ 

Negative: 

‘I don’t like cheese.” 

N.B. Inversion after so and nor. 


Statement 


Examples: 


‘I’m going to Nairobi next week. 
‘John got married last week.’ 


Statement. Statement recognizing 
finite. 

Examples: 

Positive: 

‘She lives in that big house.’ 
N.B. No inversion after does, 
Negative: 

‘She doesn’t live there now.’ 


Parallel statement (echoing previous 
sentiment) using so or nor + anom. 
finite. 


‘So do I.” 


‘Nor do I.’ 


Question form showing interest and 


acting as a stimulus to further conver- 
sation. 


‘Are you?’ 
‘\Did he?’ 


a fact already known, using so + anom. 


‘So she does.’ 


‘No, she doesn’t.’ 


Same as 24, but recognizing a new fact (information). 


Example: 


‘You’ve got a smudge on your 
nose.’ 


N.B. Why here of discovery, 


(a) ‘So I have.’ 
(b) ‘Why, so I have.’ 


not of interrogation. It is a link-word (see also 
note to 46), 


Statement (implied protest or 
reproach) 


Example: 


“You didn’t tell me she was 
coming with us.’ 


Statement 


Examples: 


“You’ve got a smudge on your 
nose.’ 


‘She’s only 17 years old.’ 
Exclamation 
Examples: 


“What a pretty dress! 
“What lovely white teeth she has! 


Repetition phrase (provoking further 
statement or request for explanation). 


‘No, I didn’t.’ 
(For apology, ‘I’m sorry’ follows.) 


Question (expressing surprise): intona- 
tion pattern is a glide up. 


Have I?” 
‘SIs she?’ 


Statement of agreement + question- 
tag: it is not really a question. Intona- 
tion patterns are glide down. 


“Yes, it Vis, Yisn’t it? 
“Yes, she Yhas, Yhasn’t she?’ 


D 
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29. Statement (a) ‘Yes, she has, hasn’t she?’ 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33 


(b) ‘\Hasn’t she!’ (Exclamation.) 
(c) ‘She (certainly) has.” 
N.B. Intensive use of certainly. Another word used intensively is just. 
‘The weather doesn’t look very (a) ‘No, it \doesn’t, ¥does it?” 
promising.” N.B. It is an error to use Yes here 
= I agree with what you say. This 
is a fault with many foreign students. 
(b) There is no equivalent here. 
‘\Doesn’t it?’ would be out of 
place here. 
(c) ‘It (certainly) doesn’t.’ 


Question seeking or stimulating a 


Statement 

further explanation. 
Examples: 
Negative main verb: ‘ 
‘I shan’t be able to come (a) ‘Why? A 
tomorrow.’ (b) ‘Why not? 


(c) Won't you?’ 


Positive main verb: 


“Tve got to go into hospital.’ (a) ‘Why?’ or ‘What for?’ 


(b) ‘/Have you?” 
See also 35 for Exclamation response. 


Extension of 30. i 
Question—short form, asking for 


Command i 
explanation. 

Examples: 

‘Shut your eyes and open your F m 

ale ass not? (Why? is also 

‘ > p ? 

‘Don’t make a sound! possible here.) 


Extension of 30. , 
Statement — Question (asking 


explanation). 


for explanation) — Statement (of 


Example: : 
‘You can’t go swimming today. 
“Why not?” 


‘They've emptied the pool. They're going to clean it out.’ 


Statement or Question—‘I beg your pardon?’ (or ‘Pardon ?’)—Repetition 


of statement or question. 


Example: 
‘Could you tell me the way to 
‘I beg your pardon?’ 
‘I asked if you could tell me 
N.B. (i) ‘I beg your pardon’ is said as if it were a question. 

(ii) This behaviour formula is used when we have to ask someone to 


repeat what he has said. 


Victoria Station?’ 


the way to Victoria Station.’ 
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34. Statement Question (long and short forms) + 
sympathetic comment. 

Example: 

‘I sprained my ankle yesterday.’ (a) ‘How did that happen? (Can be 
introduced by an expression of 
sympathy, e.g. ‘I’m sorry to hear 
that.’) 


(b) ‘Did you? + ‘I’m sorry to hear 
that.’ (See 23.) 
N.B. An unusual reply is ‘You ‘didn’t’ (with high jump). 


This seems to be a contradiction. It is not, of course. It expresses the 
speaker’s incredulity. 


35. Statement 
Examples: 


Tm afraid he’s just gone out. } ‘How tiresome!’ 


aoe ima 
‘He’s failed his driving test. ‘What a nuisance!”, etc.’ 


Tve got to go into hospital again.’ 


36. Statement (of complaint) 
Example: 


‘Excuse me, but your hat’s 
obstructing my view,’ 


Statement (of apology) 


(a) ‘I’m so sorry.’ (Removes hat.) 

(b) ‘Is it? Pm so sorry.” 

37. Extension of 36 
Example: 


‘That’s my foot you’ve trodden 
on.” 


Apology, with explanation. 


‘Tm so sorry. Somebody pushed 

me from behind.’ 

38, Extension of 36 
Example: 
‘Excuse me, but you’re sitting in ‘Am I? I don’t /think I am.’ 


in my seat.’ (N.B. Intonation pattern is a high 
jump.) 


Polite denial. 


39. Statement (pointing out an Question-tag (acknowledging the error: 
error) 


some face-saving is involved). 


Example: 
‘That’s not the way to skin a 
rabbit. ‘SIsn’t it?” 
40. ‘Excuse me’ introducing a Various polite answers, 
Tequest 
Example: Positive replies: Q 
FER me; may I see your (a) “You may.’ (See 33. Shows ticket.) 
ticket?’ 


(b) ‘Certainly.’ 
Also zo reply is possible. 


Negative replies: 
“Excuse me; could you oblige (a) ‘I’m sorry. I don’t smoke.’ 
me with a match?’ (b) Tm afraid I don’t carry matches.’ 
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41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


46. 


Statement or question (of Statement of contradiction. 
complaint or accusation) 
Example: 
‘Why didn’t you post my letter?’ (a) ‘I \did post it.’ 

(b) ‘Excuse me, but I \did post it.’ 
N.B. The replies may be indignant or mild. If indignant the phrase ‘Excuse 
me’ becomes ironical. 


Question with tag (an appeal) Various replies of agreement. 


Example: 


‘You will go to see the doctor, (a) ‘All right.’ : 
won't you?’ (This is a behaviour formula of 


agreement.) ` 
(b) ‘Of course.’ 
(c) ‘Yes, I will’ 


Appeal with command 


Example: 
‘Promise me you'll go to see Replies: (a), (b), and (c) above (42). 
the doctor.’ Also: 
(d) ‘I promise. mae. 
(e) ‘Very well.’ (This often implies 
reluctant agreement under 
ressure.) 
(NB. On very well see note to 46.) 
. Statement Really and Oh expressing surprise and 
dismay 
Example: ; 3 
“‘He’s been sent to gaol for (a) $ Really T \ Surprise 
6 months.’ (b) ‘Oh. 
(a) ‘YReally.’ Disma: 
(b) ‘¥Oh.’ y 
(Also ‘YOh, Yno.’) 
i Rhetorical question (accepting 
Statement (of provocation) ST eee 


Example: F 3 
‘ ., i ‘Oh, Żisn’t there? 
There's no room here for you. Q ‘Oh, there Visn’t, Yisn’t there?” 


Statement of fact Command or question offering advice. 


Examples: > 
‘ ine? (a) ‘Well, why not sit down and rest 
My feet are hurting. them? 


(b) ‘Sit down and rest them.’ + 

(a) ‘Wait for it to cool then.’ 

(b) ‘Well then! Wait for it to cool.’ 

(c) ‘Let it cool then.” 

N.B. Well and then are link-words. They can be used alone, or together 
in some circumstances. Their purpose inter alia is to give a moment’s 


delay while the speaker collects his thoughts. Well is particularly expressive 
and can mean several things according to the intonation pattern. These 


words and others like them are behaviour formulas. 


‘This tea’s too hot to drink.’ 
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THE PREVIOUS ARTICLE in this series! described ways of 
using group work in the teaching of English to the large class in the 
junior school. In this last article I want to describe how I have seen 
group-work techniques used in senior classes, including those 
preparing pupils for public examinations. 

I want to start by describing a lesson I observed on précis in the 
top class. Most teachers will agree that many pupils find précis 
difficult, and often produce nothing better than a mosaic of 
sentences and half sentences from the set passage. Not so these 
boys! Their teacher was the headmaster, an enthusiast for group 
work. He told me that before he started using this method he had 
always had to devote two periods to a précis exercise. In the first 
of these periods the boys wrote the précis individually after a 
certain amount of oral preparation. He then took the exercise 
books away to correct, He spent the next period returning the 
books, going over the mistakes, and often getting the précis 
rewritten, With group work he needed only one period for a 


‘Page 34, last paragraph to 
A and make a list of the chief 
points.’ In the groups each leader appointed a boy to read the 
t point. As the points were 
his rough note book. While 
her went round the groups 
‘There is one more point, 
, he went to the blackboard 
st point, another group for 
he next, and so on, making 
point understood. The work 
narizing on the board a little 


See E.L.T., XIX, 4, July 1965. 
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correcting. The first group finished after fifteen minutes. Their 
précis had no mistakes in grammar. The second had two small 
mistakes in tense which were quickly corrected when they were 
pointed out. As soon as a group had finished its work the teacher 
checked one boy’s book, the others corrected their books from this 
corrected copy and then made a fair copy in their composition 
books. In the 45-minute lesson more than half the class finished 
making their fair copies, the remaining boys agreed to finish 
copying out in the lunch hour. The teacher told me that it would 
take very little time to look through the fair copies. I was very 
agreeably surprised by the high quality of the work produced. 
One can easily see how this method can be used in the writing of 
compositions. Points for a composition can be collected and 
arranged in groups. The teacher can then make one common 
outline for the whole class or else check each group’s outline 
separately and let each group write its composition according to its 
own outline. The value of group work at this stage is that ideas are 
quickly collected and thus more time is available fer 
important problem of expressing the ideas in correc glish. 


Every teacher knows how the slower pupil faced with writing a 


composition in a foreign language seems pera Gees 
bereft of ideas. It is true that sometimes he does lee i s 2 a 
is even more true that his real difficulty is his inability to exp 


i i ith a group he can often make a con- 
roe ace a e : boys how to express it. A boy 


tribution and learn from the other boys 

may be unwilling to make a suggestion 1n front of the tea thes 

for fear of making mistakes, and slow to express himse m WI g 

for the same reason, but in the more te ee ms p 
i i hi imited English. When he 

he is less afraid of his own lim T or be EA M, 


ill know s h s 
Aa gay E he eight, groups in a class it is possible for 


there are six, or at the mos “ine 
t e work of each group during the lesson, 
edoae meet oe This has other advantages 


correcting one copy from each group. Th 
in addition to ph of lightening considerably the burden of 


corrections. Mistakes are corrected immediately they are made, so 
there is more chance of the correct form being remembered. This is 
reinforced by the copying out of the corrected material. i 
Interesting and somewhat ambitious schemes of composition 
work can be carried out with groups. For example, a story known 
to the class from their study of the mother tongue, or from history, 
can be the basis of a co-operative story-writing effort. The story 
can be broken up into sections and each group made responsible 
for writing up one section of the story. Or the groups can work at 
dramatizing one of the books set for rapid reading, each group 
taking a different scene. Both the story-writing and the play- 
writing need some planning beforehand on the part of the teacher, 
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but the fact that the material is familiar makes these much easier 
than compositions which involve the collecting of ideas. 

Groups can work on answers to questions on books set for 
detailed study and rapid reading, grammar questions of all kinds, 
analysis, transformations, translations, etc. In each case the 
teacher walks round helping the groups where necessary and 
correcting answers when they are finished, The great advantage is 
that the amount of written work that the pupils can do is greatly 
increased and at the same time the teacher’s burden of corrections 
is lessened. When the pupils work together in groups many of the 
elementary mistakes, such as plural verbs with single subjects, 
wrong sequence of tenses, wrong spelling, and omission of articles 
are corrected by other pupils in the group. 

I would now like to describe an experiment in group work on the 
book set for detailed study that I watched in a class where the 
teacher had had considerable experience with group work. The 
teacher divided the Passage into sections and allocated each 
section to a different group. He then read the passage aloud to the 
class without comment or explanation. He told the groups to make 
a list of the words they did not understand in the section he had 
allocated to them. This took about five minutes. The teacher asked 
the first group for its list and wrote the words across the board, 
five words to a line. He did the same for each group until he had 
all the words written up, omitting any words that he had been 


given already by another group. He ended with five columns of 
words with about six words in each 


column to each 
words. Each g 
this procedure, 
job to introduc 
only then exp 
interested to s 
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supposed to have learnt in previous lessons but which had 
obviously not ‘stuck’. Some of the words listed in the reader as 
new words were already known to the class. 

This is a very demanding exercise for pupils. I was surprised at 
the number of good sentences produced by the groups. Some, of 
course, they had misunderstood and those the teacher was able to 
deal with adequately, having saved time on the words with which 
the class itself had dealt. This type of exercise throws great 
responsibility on the groups and trains them in the use of the 
dictionary under guidance. I do not think that I would advocate 
this practice for every passage, but it is certainly stimulating as a 
change and does encourage the pupils to believe that they can 
find out the meanings for themselves. This exercise is sometimes 
usefully preceded by one in which the pupils are asked general 
questions on the passage to see if they have gathered the gist of it. 
I have so often met pupils who have got it into their heads that 
they cannot answer a question on a passage if there are a few words 


they do not know. It is important to build up their confidence in 


their ability to understand the language without the aid of the 


teacher, and these general questions and the exercise on finding 
the meanings of words can help to do this if suitable passages 


are chosen. ; ú ? 
As has already been said in previous articles, when a wor 
is used it is possible for the teacher to give a arcat Ta pert 
written work, for this method provides a solution to . e bur a 
corrections. The pupils must, of course, sometimes be Lise i noi 
vidual work to do. This can be given in the form of a monthly tes 
to the whole class, or, if the teacher wishes, he can set one group 
to work individually while the rest of the class work in ee 
This means that he has only about eight books from boys of vari 


ability to correct. we * 

Cae last word remains to be said about the slower pupil in this 
set-up. As group work provides much more opportunity for 
even if the supervision 1s that of 


supervised use of the language, 1 
lope and not that of the teacher, elementary mistakes of 


grammar and structure are mostly eliminated. The slower pupils 
learn a great deal from other boys in the group. It sometimes 
happens that another pupil will understand the slow boy’s difficulty 
better than the teacher as his memory of his own difficulty in learn- 
ing is often more vivid than the teacher’s. I have noticed keen 
group leaders, anxious that their group should do well, spend some 
time out of school coaching weak members of their groups. An 


interesting development in the higher classes with boys who have 
work is to put the slower boys 


had a few years’ training in group s / 
in a group of their own for some exercises. I have known this 
done with précis and composition work. These boys produced 
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short simple sentences, but they had very few actual mistakes. 
They were working to the level of their own ability. It means a 
great deal to such boys to produce work that does not receive a 
generous spattering of red ink from the teacher. Once they have 
learnt to have some confidence in their ability to express them- 
selves in English there is hope for their continued improvement. 

The teacher who is willing to try group work will find that there 
are endless possibilities. It does, however, take a little time for the 
class to settle down to this co-operative way of working, especially 
if they have previously been brought up strictly not to consult and 
copy. At first the teacher may feel that this is waste of time, but if 
he perseveres he will find that he has time in hand for revision. A 
chronic complaint among teachers is that they have too little time 
to finish the syllabus. The teacher who used the group method 
which I have described above with the book set for detailed study 
told me that he was able to go through the book three times in the 


year. The standard of English reached by his class justified his 
methods. What more can be said? 


‘H’ for a Marathi Speaker 
of English 

(The problem of aspiration) 
MOHAN R. LIMAYE 


Lecturer in English, S.N.D.T. College, Poona, India 


THEENGLISH SPOKEN by the average educated speaker of 


Marathi is easily distinguishable from native English and many 
other types of non- 


Marathi. It is Phonemic in Marathi. 


For example, [man] (=a ‘maund’, an Indian weight) 

and /mhan/ (= a proverb); 
[dza:q/ (= fat, bulky) 

and ldzha:q/ (= a tree) etc. in Marathi. 

havea feeling that in Dravidian lan 

is much less important than in Marathi 

know English notice it at 


guages aspiration as a phonetic feature 
- That is why Dravidian speakers who 


once in the English speech of Marathi speakers. 
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Sounding or omitting the A in stressed syllables betrays a British 
speaker. It reveals his class and breeding at once—the distinction 
between ‘U’ and ‘non-U’ strata of British society. A Cockney 
speaker tends to “drop his aitches’. A Marathi speaker does the 
opposite. His tendency is to pronounce / wherever it occurs. 
(There are however a few exceptions. The 4 in words such as 
honest, hour, honour is not sounded because these words are 
fairly well known to the average educated Marathi speaker.) But 
he does not aspirate the voiceless plosives /p/, /t/, and /k/ as he 
should, when they precede a stressed vowel and are not followed 
by any other consonant, that is, in situations where native speakers 
of English aspirate them. One of the reasons why Marathi 


speakers do not aspirate these sounds in such positions is that they 
do not hear any aspiration in native speech. In English, ph 
English / does not 


denotes /f/ and th denotes /e/ and /6/. If in 
stand for aspiration, how can a Marathi speaker know that p, t, 


and k in the spelling of English words represent aspirated plosives 


in certain phonetic contexts? 
_ Though ‘consonant’ +/ doe 
in Marathi it almost always Te 
Added to this pull of the mother tongue, 
spelling as well. By way of illustration, @ 
combinations in English can be cited :-— 


5 not have affricate value in English, 
presents an affricated sound. 
there is the influence of 
few ‘consonant’ +A 


wh: 

wheat |wi:t/ >? [vhizt?/ 

when [wen > /vhen/ 

ds are fully sounded in 
unced in words such as 
words like those given 
its presence in English 


That is to say, the %’s in the above wor 
‘Marathi’ English. In English, / is prono 
who, whole, etc. Sometimes it is silent 1n 
above: wheat, when, why; whisky, etc. But 
spelling never stands for aspiration. 


gh: 

ghost |goust/ > /ghost/ 
Birmingham |'ba:migem| > [bar'miggh=m/ 
ghastly |'gazs(t)li| > Igha:stli/- 


1> stands for ‘becomes or approximates to in Marathi English’. 

The z in wheat, what, etc., is generally pronounced as a retroflex-alveolar 

ee in Marathi English. I think this is typical of all varieties of Indian 

English. 

theoreti speakers pronounce r wherever it occurs in English spelling, 
ough it is only sounded in R.P. when followed by a vowel. 
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rh: 

rhyme jraim] > [thaim/, 

hythm |'ridm/ > /rhidam/, 
Tapas [ru:matizm/ > /rhumetidz(h)am/. 


dh: 

adhere ad'hia* | > læqhiər/, 

ad hoc |'ed'hok/ > [æqhək/, 

Sand-hurst |'sændhə:st/ > /seendharst/, i Re 
ad-hesive Jəd'hi:siv/ or [ad'hizziv/ > [æqhidz(h)ivj. 


bh: 
ab-hor [əb'h>:* | > Jebhor/. 


mh: 


Am-herst /'emha:st/ or |'emast/ > /emharst/. 


It is interesting to see how Marathi speakers have arrived at 
their versions of certain English fricatives which are not found in 
the phonology of Marathi. It seems that an English fricative 
generally gets replaced by a homorganic Plosive followed by an 
aspirate. Let us begin with dental fricatives:— 


[81 > thi: 


Thus thought 10376] > [tho:t), 
health /hele/ > /helth/. 


lð] > /dh/ or Id): 


Similarly, the voiced counterpart of /8/ becom 
it is used in a few Cases only 

In almost eve 
perhaps becay 
consonants,2 


es /dh/. However, 
> Such as this /Sis/ > /dhis/. 

Ty other case, the Marathi English version is /d/, 
se, in Marathi, aspiration js weak in voiced 


U EEA 


1I use the hyphen to mark syllabic (boundary) division. 
1 have heard many Gujarati people pronouncing /8/ invariably Idh/. 
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1f] > Iph]: 

Here again, the aspirated voiceless bilabial plosive is used in 
Marathi English to represent the voiceless labio-dental fricative in 
English. This phenomenon can be accounted for otherwise as well. 
Jf] is very often the sound of the spelling ph. Those who seldom 
getan opportunity to hear native speakers of English are naturally 
influenced by its written form, by the way English is spelt. 
Secondly, Marathi does not have either a plosive or a fricative in 
labio-dental position. Hence the bilabial plosive is used for the 
approximation of /f}. 


Thus photo |'foutou/ > |photo/, 
farm |fazm] > [pharm]. 


Iv] > fohi: 

The Marathi English versi 
feature, a laughing stock of t 
It is made up of voiced frictionless continuan 

very |'veri/ > /vheri/, 

voice |v>is/ > [ehois], 

vehicle J'vizik|/ > Jvhehikal/. 
son why /v/ becomes Joh} in Marathi 
English. Marathi speakers use just /v/ for /w/, an English semi- 
vowel. So, to distinguish /V/ from /w/ in their speech, they add 
aspiration to /v/ and form their version of /v/. 


on of /v/ is its most representative 
he English-knowing South Indian. 
t plus aspiration. 


There is one more rea 


lz| > [dz/ and /dzh/ : 
Which of these two will 
predictable. Wherever z occurs 
/dzh]. 
zoo |zu:/ > /dzhu:/, 
zenith |‘zeni®/ > [dzhenith/. 
But letter s (the plural suffix or the inflexion of the third person 
singular verb in the present tense or the inflexion of the posses- 
sive case) is pronounced [dz/ in Marathi English when preceded 


by a vowel.! 
Thus, goes /gouz/ > |go:dz/, 
Mary’s |'meariz] > |meridz/, 
toys |toiz/ > Įțpidz/. 
The teacher teaching English pronunciation to Marathi students 
had better be on the look out for this type of mistake in Marathi 
students’ spoken English and correct it on the spot. 


arathi English is 


be used, and when, in M ' 
itis pronounced 


in English spelling, 


1 
However, suffix s preceded by a consonant > /s/. 
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Wh occurs in a number of words which are fairly common even 
in the initial stage of learning English. The following words, for 
example, will help to make a good drill exercise. 


Question words Some other useful words 
what white 
when whether 
why. wheat 
where wheel 
which whip 
whale 
whisper 
while 
whistle 


Other similar exercises for spoken drill could easily be devised. 
It is no doubt a very strenuous job to keep constant vigil over one's 
pupils and enable them to get rid of this kind of error; but it will 
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Taking Notice of the Pupils 


W. R. LEE 


INEXPE RIENCED TEACHERS are sometimes so wrapped 
up in themselves or in the subject-matter of the lesson that they 
i i in the class. There is an imper- 
sonal sea of faces, from which only now and then and almost as if 
by chance, one or two stand out as belonging to real and knowable 


n top of his job. To a large 
ly by a situation he does not 
eing ill adapted to it, he will be 


No child likes to be ignored, or barely noticed, A lecture 
audience may be big and the lecturer’s words addressed to all and 


'700-word vocabulary for secondary 
Sapols approved by the Nagpur Session of the All India Secondary Education 
‘ouncil, 
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sundry and to no one in particular. In the classroom it is other- 
wise, and here lies one of the main differences between lecturing 
and teaching. A school class is a small community which meets its 
teachers time and again. There is, or should be, a good personal 
relationship between teacher and taught. It is disconcerting if 
such a personal relationship is not there; it is discouraging to be 
left out of it. 

The teacher should look at all the pupils. He should look at 
them not merely, and indeed not chiefly, to ensure that they are 
attending to the matter in hand and not playing with string, but to 
help establish with them all a friendly relationship. He will not 
succeed in doing this unless, quite deliberately, he meets every 
pupil’s eye fairly often. It is a matter of courtesy to look at the 
person one is talking to, and it is also a natural and accepted way 
of making personal contact. , á 

A satisfactory relationship with all is much harder to bring 
about if the teacher addresses only the space in front of him, or the 
desks, or the back wall of the room, as if the presence of sti 
beings were irrelevant. Or if he looks only at a few haphazardly 
selected pupils. Many young teachers do these things. They do a 
seek to establish the personal contact which is one of the mos 
important conditions of fruitful teaching, because they do not 
realize its importance. 

Noticing (one might almost say, ack 


every child does not, of course, Me: a 7 
threatening way. A normal friendly glance 1s what is needed, but 


the undeveloped teacher is often so absorbed in his own Lg 
that he denies this to the pupils. Children look for such a aet 
is important that they should realize they are sympa etically 
noticed and ‘included’ in whatever is going on at the time. 

The ability to notice all the children individually in this way 
when teaching a class, and to make them feel, in a resak 
manner, that you know they are there and entitled to your D 
attention, does not come easily to every inexperienced teacher. Yet 


it can be cultivated. ' 
_ Make a point of looking round 
in a confident but amiable way, 


When you are talking to the class, t 
oral drill, or reading aloud, do not look vaguely in front of you, or 


repeatedly at the same children, but make sure that you distribute 
your attention fairly evenly among the pupils, so that no one is 
ignored and left out in the cold. Some teachers tend to neglect the 
back row, others the front row under their noses, and others the 
corners of the class. Do not let pupils hide themselves behind 
others, so that you have no personal interchange with them: such 


pupils are virtually absent. 


nowledging the presence of) 
an staring at anyone In a 


the class when you come in and, 
meeting various children’s eyes. 
or asking questions, or doing an 
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It helps to know and use the children’s names, and the son 
you get familiar with these the better. If the pupils always have t f 
same places, make a ‘plan’ showing where everybody sits an 
keep it on your desk or table: with its help you will learn the spat 
quickly. Or, especially with younger children, have name-car 
made which the pupils can stand on their desks; the letters shoul 
be thick and large. Neither of these aids will be necessary for long. 

Very much indeed depends on the teacher’s attitude and manner. 
Language-teaching, like the teaching of other subjects, is far from 
being solely a matter of well-chosen and well-arranged subject- 


satisfactory personal relationship, which the teacher can do a great 
deal to establish. 


This is where the 


- It is necessarily at the centre of any 
realistic teacher-training course, 


Taking notice of t 
relationship. We all 
will work hard for someone who 
them and not only in what is b 
wrapped up in subject- 
all of them; see each o 
or she is noticed as a unique person; let the pupils realise that 
you are interested in them as human beings, that you are anxious 
to get to know them, to share their interests, and to share new and 
enjoyable experiences with them. 

The old saying that it is not so much a subject or skill that we 
teach as pupils is a deep one, and has to be taken seriously. 


FOR THE YOUNG TEACHER—2 


Easy or Difficult Lessons ? 

L. A. HILL 

MANY BOO 
clever children c. 
Some teachers ay “Difficult books ar 


ome questions. Why do we 


teach it because we want to train our pupils’ 
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characters? Or do we teach it because English is a useful language, 
and we want our pupils to know it well? 

If we want to train our pupils’ characters, we can do this in 
other, better ways. The English class is not the best place to do this. 
But if we want to teach our pupils good English, we must find ways 
which do this quickly and well. 

Let us look at the arithmetic class now. Does the arithmetic 
teacher teach his pupils to add, to subtract, to multiply, and to 
divide all in one lesson? No, he does not. First he teaches the 
easiest thing, which is to add. When the children can do that well, 
he teaches the next thing. And so on. 

Does the English teacher do this? Well, a lot of books for 
teaching English begin with very easy sentences— This is a book’, 
‘That is a pencil’, ‘That is a pen’ and so on; but then suddenly 
they begin to go very fast. In Lesson 2, perhaps, the pupil is given, 
‘Is this a pen? ‘Yes, it is’, and ‘No, it is not’; ‘Is that a book oran 
exercise-book?’ ‘It is a book’; ‘What is this?’ ‘It is a ruler ; and 
‘That is not a rubber. It is a pencil.’ Very soon after this, he may 
get plurals and the definite article. 

For the teacher, all this is easy, because he already ay 
English. But for nearly all the pupils, it is very difficult. Why 
Because there are too many new things at the same time; or 


because each new thing comes too soon eid onei teni Eor 
brain lot of new things all a e ne. 
ty Sia ree hen, when they know it well, 


they can learn first one new thing; t ; 
they can learn another new thing; and so on. Our brains learn 
very well in that way. p 
But the teacher says “That is very boring beam sett 
time. i ly very simple things. Wet, pet | 
aka saree E A he already knows English. But it 
English. For him, the 


g. When he learns real sentences, which 


he can use about real things—and w i " 
easily—he feels happy. He feels successful. He thinks ‘I am a 
lish about real things.’ He wants to 


clever boy. I can speak Eng! q 
learn fore English. because all of us like to feel successful. 
But if the lessons are difficult, the teacher may be happy because 


the work is interesting for him; but the ordinary pupil does not 
find it interesting. You can’t find something interesting unless you 
can understand it. The pupil says to himself I cannot understand 
this. I am a stupid boy. I cannot do this work. English is a very 
difficult language.’ He does not want to learn English any more. 
Perhaps he begins to hate English. So the teacher is happy, but the 
ordinary pupil is not. But are we teaching English for the teacher, 
or for the pupil? Surely for the pupil. e 

In every class, there are a few very good pupils, a few very bad 
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ones, and a lot of ordinary ones. The very good pupils can = 
from any book and any teacher. The very bad ones, pee 
cannot learn from any book or from any teacher. But the et 
number of ordinary pupils can learn much better if they “i 
books which they can understand. If we want only our very an 
pupils to learn English well, we can use difficult books. But i i 
want most of the class to learn English well, we must have = 
which they can understand. /¢ is not the ordinary pupil’s job 
learn to understand lessons which are too difficult for see 
brains. It is the job of the teacher and the writer of books to make the 
lessons easy enough for ordinary pupils, 

Books must teach one thing at a time; they must make the 
pupil practise each new thing until he knows it well before he goes 
on to the next thing; and they must teach language which the 


pupil can use in real life. 


1, Mr H. Hyde writes from Tanzania: 
MELT, XVIII, 4, I. R. Johnson 
and J. R. Birnie described a language 
laboratory system without booths. 
My colleagues and I have been using 
this particular system in Dar es 
Salaam at the Civil Service Training 
Centre for a period of eight months 
and we feel that many readers might 
be interested to know a little more 
about it. 

To begin with, we must express 
our delight at being able to use an 
audio-lingual system as an integral 
part of classroom teaching. At any 
point in a language lesson students 
can be told to put on their head- 
phones and a sentence pattern or 
sound problem can be drilled imme- 
diately, The advantages over normal 
choral drilling are twofold: firstly, 
students can listen exclusively to their 
own voices, and secondly, they have 
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the opportunity to re-wind the tapes 
and compare their efforts with the 
master’s utterances, 3 

This kind of immediate and active 
use of the equipment is not often 
used in the conventional laboratory 
since this is to a certain extent 
isolated from the ordinary class 
situation and students usually work 
from prerecorded programmes in the 
laboratory, Also, during this more 
spontaneous use of boothless audio- 
lingual equipment students are able 
to observe the teachers’ lip move- 
ments and facial expressions as well 
as other physical movements which 
are so important to the language 
learner. 

When choral drilling is taking 
place the individual student hears his 
own voice above a background noise 
of other students repeating their 
drills, This background Noise, picked 
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up through the microphone, does not 
disturb the student, and the ear-pads, 
which are well moulded and sponge 
filled, are quite effective in keeping 
out extraneous noise. 

Johnson and Birnie made the 
comment that the headsets, which are 
relatively heavy when compared with 
those of a conventional laboratory, 
might well become uncomfortable 
after a comparatively short time. 
However, we have found that stu- 
dents can wear the headsets for 
Periods of over half an hour without 
feeling any discomfort at all, and as 
the pre-recorded units are restricted 
to fifteen minutes on the tape- 
recorder, students do not need much 
more than thirty minutes to deal with 
a single unit in any case. 

We have found that a fifteen- 
minute unit or programme will 
provide up to two hours’ work. This 
includes the initial presentation of the 
language problem and the elimina- 
tion of gross errors, followed by 
practice using the equipment and 
then a period of follow-up and 
reinforcement work. 

Whilst the students are using the 
equipment the teacher monitors by 
walking around the class and plug- 
ging into student tape-recorders. We 
feel that this kind of personal contact 
with the student is preferable to the 
more remote monitoring which takes 
place from a master console. 

It is not possible to eavesdrop with 
this radio-operated system, as was 
Mentioned in Johnson and Birnie’s 
article, but since the main purpose of 
eavesdropping is to find out what 
kind of mistakes students are making 
and then to correct them, we cannot 
see that this feature of the conven- 
tional laboratory has any real 
advantage over the system we are 
using. We can monitor students, and 
if they are making mistakes we can 
give them immediate correction an 
a short practice drill, during which 
time they have the definite advantage 
of being able to see the teacher and 
take notice of lip and mouth move- 
ments. A student does not need to 
Press a button in order to call the 


attention of the teacher when he is 
having difficulties; he need only 
raise his hand when he sees that the 
teacher is free to deal with him. In 
any event, if the students have had 
adequate preparatory drilling to give 
them confidence in their ability to 
manipulate and use structures fairly 
well before going into the laboratory, 
they should not need to call upon the 
teacher too often. 

Our equipment is being used for 
special intensive courses in remedial 
English and it is standing up well to 
quite heavy use. The headsets and 
tape-recorders have given very little 
trouble. Most of the pressure pads in 
the tape recorders have dropped off 
owing to the high humidity, but they 
have been re-aflixed with a reliable 
cement solution and have given no 
further trouble, The system is 
entirely portable and can be used in 
any normal classroom. In countries 
with a favourable climate it is 
possible to use it out of doors. A 
system providing for a total of thirty 
students costs a little more than some 
of the higher priced conventional 
language laboratories. 


2. Mr L. Dickinson writes from 
Rajasthan, India: Messrs Johnson 
and Birnie (in their article ‘A 
Language Laboratory System With- 
out Booths’, ELT., July, 1964) 
performed a service to teachers in 
describing the new form of language 
Jaboratory based on the learning 
loop. However, their article is in 
some ways misleading. x 

The authors claim that the equip- 
ment is completely mobile, but 
consider the following points: 

(a) Ideally the language laboratory 
is in use for most of the periods in the 
day. 

(b) Consequently if the teacher 
wants to use the equipment in his 
own classroom: he has to do the 
following things between lessons: 

(i) establish in which classroom 
the equipment is, 

(ii) transport x headsets and x 
recorders to his own classroom; (and 
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possibly the broadcasting machinery 
—it was not clear if this item was 
portable. Incidentally if it is not, 
then the teacher has the further task 
of either arranging with someone to 
change the master lesson, or going 
to the room in which the broadcast- 
ing equipment is kept and changing 
the lesson himself). The transporta- 
tion of the equipment will presum- 
ably entail taking his class to the 
classroom where the equipment was 
last used, collecting it, and returning 
to his own classroom. This Process 
could take over a quarter of his 
lesson. 


(c) It is surely more efficient and 
less time-wasting to take his class to 
a language laboratory room and pin 
up his visual aids or ‘general back- 
ground material’ there, 

The authors say that the headsets 
are of a ‘very efficient sound exclud- 
ing type’. If this is the case then they 
are as, or more, efficient than the 


with the teacher aurally, though he 
may be visually, Aural contact is, at 
present, a greater problem in this 
new laboratory than in the conven- 
tional ones, because: 


monitored, and neutralizing a big 
advantage of the conventional 


(ii) There Seems no way, with the 
exception of loud Shouting or furious 


Purpose.) 

(iii) If the monitoring facility is 
developed it would mean that the 
teacher who wished to use the equip- 
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ment in his own classroom would 
have yet another machine to carry 
round the corridors of his school. 

In the learning loop system the 
improved visual contact between 
student and classroom teacher is 
relatively unimportant, pedagogic- 
ally. With this system, by turning, 
the student can see through an arc of 
360 degrees. If the teacher has a 
monitoring facility he is likely to stay 
at the front of the class, and so visual 
contact between teacher and students 
can be made in a visual field of 45 
degrees, Further, there seems no 
obvious reason why visual aids 
cannot be exhibited in this visual 
field. i 

In most conventional laboratories 
the students’ booths have either a 
glass panel in front, or no front at all, 
giving the student a visual field of 
about 90 degrees. This seems ade- 
quate. He cannot, of course, see his 
fellow students to cach side of him, 
but this seems an advantage. The 
teacher can normally see all his 
pupils, and they him, and if he cannot 
then it is more Jikely to be a fault in 
the layout of the individual labora- 
tory than a fault in the conventional 
system itself, 

The advantages in the learning 
loop system seem to resolve into 
three. Firstly, there is no wiring in 
which electrical faults can develop. 
But there are still possibilities 
of electronic faults developing. 
Secondly, the idea of programmes 
being broadcast from outside the 
classroom could well be developed 
on a large scale, with perhaps, the 
B.B.C. broadcasting language labora- 
tory lessons during their school 
broadcasts. But such broadcasts 
could equally well be utilized by 
a conventional type of language 
laboratory, 

The third advantage is that of 
reduced cost. If this laboratory proves 
to be cheaper than the conventional 
type then this may be a deciding 
factor in selection, but the cost has 
yet to be quoted. 


Question Box 


1. Can you recommend one com- 
petent reference book, however large 
and costly, on prepositions and pre- 
position phrases? I find H. E. 
Palmer’s A Grammar of English 
Words very useful, but I really need 
a much more detailed and com- 
prehensive book. 


ANSWER. Prepositions are structure- 
words showing the relationships 
between meaningful words in sen- 
tences. Unlike nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, and adverbs, they have no 
definable lexical meanings. They 
therefore present difficulties to lexico- 
graphers and that is why a reference 
book devoted exclusively to preposi- 
tions would be hard to compile and 
Not easy to use. Sometimes more than 
one preposition can be employed in 
One context or structure. Take, for 
instance, the noun information. Do 
you say information on or about? 
Both prepositions are acceptable. I 
myself tend to use on of things and 
about of persons, but I am probably 
Not consistent. In answer to an 
inquiry I should say ‘I have no 
information on Mr Smith’s qualifica- 
tions’, but ‘I have no information 
about Mr Smith’. Again, take the 
noun study. Do you say study of, on, 
Or in? In the singular the commonest 
Preposition is of: ‘The proper study 
a mankind is man’ (Pope). Richard 
a Trench called his famous 
ook that did so much to awaken 
meee interest in language: On 
eet tudy of Words (1851). Over one 
ents later Clive Staples Lewis 
Wo 5 a similar book Studies in 
ot a (1960), but James Anthony 
of hi e called his well-known series 
Gr storical essays Short Studies on 

Het Sublects (1876-83). 
esa indeed remarkable that a 
Brenan can use two or three wrong 
athe a sentence and yet 
e says is completely intelligible! 


You are right to praise Harold 
Edward Palmer’s A Grammar of 
English Words. This is a valuable 
manual and it is exceptionally helpful 
with prepositions. Another useful 
book—but not, I am sorry to say, the 
one you seek—is Standard Handbook 
of Prepositions, Conjunctions, Rela- 
tive Pronouns and Adverbs compiled 
by the editorial staff of the Funk and 
Wagnalls Company of New York 
(1953). [S.P.] 


2. What is the origin of Je in the 
name St Mary-le-Bow? It is, I 
Norman French, but I 


suspect, i 
cannot find it recorded in any 
dictionary. 

ANSWER. You are right. This le is 


indeed the Old and Modern French 
definite article which is not recorded 
in English dictionaries because it 
survives only in the proper names of 
buildings and places. St Mary-le-Bow 
is the official name of this beautiful 
London church, but people usually 
call it plain Bow Church and they 
define a Cockney as anyone born 
within the sound of its bells. Bow 
means ‘curved’ as in bow window and 
it refers to the arch or arches of the 
crypt. You will find a full and 
accurate account of this connective 
particle le in A. H. Smith’s English 
Place-Name Elements (Cambridge 
University Fress) 1956, Part II, p. 17. 

[S.P.] 


3, I find the verb change rather hard 
to use correctly. Would you please 
tell me whether the following expres- 
sions are correct or not: (a) to change 
sides (meaning ‘to pass from one 
party to its opposite’); (b) to change 
places (with one’s neighbour); (c) to 
change shoes; and (d) to change 
country (meaning ‘to move to another 
country’)? 
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ANSWER. All these expressions are 
normal except (d), in which a small 
correction is needed. Either you put 
the object in the plural as in (a), (6), 
and (c), or you insert one’s (or my, 
etc.) before it: to change countries, 
or to change one’s country. The 
singular, it is true, can be used in the 
phrase to change colour, meaning ‘to 
turn pale’, or ‘to blush’, but it is best 
to regard this asa separate idiom. 

The word change presents diffi- 
culties because it is so frequently 
used as both verb and noun. Let us 
look at the verb. It has four main 
uses: 


(1) With a plural object, as in your 
excellent examples (a » (6), and (c), 
Here are some more examples: 

John changes his clothes (before 
going to the theatre), 

I have now changed my views (on 
capital punishment), 

Mary changed her books (at the 
Public library), 


(2) With the Preposition for: to 
change (=exchange) one thing for 
another: 

John has decided to change his 
Present job for another nearer home. 

Can you change this ten-shilling 
note for four half-crowns? 

(3) With the Preposition into: to 
change (= transform) one thing into 
another; 

The fairy queen changed the old 
woman into a young bride, 

Can you change lead into gold? 

(4) Absolutely, without any object 
expressed: 

We are lucky. This is a through 
train, and we haven’t to change. 

The day began well, but soon the 
weather changed. 


‘I change, but I cannot die’ (Shelley, 
The Cloud). [S.P.] 


4. Can you explain why Lady 
Bracknell says ‘Good morning, Mr 
Worthing!’ when she is taking leave 
of Jack in Act I of The Importance of 
Being Earnest? It is clearly late 
afternoon. Has the use of ‘Good 
morning!’ any Special significance in 
this context? 
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ANSWER. Yes, it certainly has. The 
whole of this long first act takes 
Place between five and seven o'clock 
in the afternoon and early evening 
and Lady Bracknell therefore says 
quite naturally on her arrival: ‘Good 
afternoon, dear Algernon, I hope 
you are behaving very well’ (p. 42). 
But when she is leaving (p. 71) she is 
in a towering Tage. ‘Good morning, 
Mr Worthing! she snaps out as (to 
quote the stage direction) she ‘sweeps 
out in majestic indignation’. And 
Jack snaps back ‘Good morning!’ in 
reply. 

It must not be thought that Lady 
Bracknell’s ‘Good morning!’ and 
Jack’s repetition of it are slips on the 
Part of the author. Oscar Wilde, a 
careful writer, here intends to Produce 
a special effect. A good actor will 
bring this out brilliantly on the stage 
by means of stress and intonation. 
You can say ‘Good morning!’ in a 
hundred different ways. Lady Brack- 
nell’s way of snapping it out thus, 
although itis late afternoon, expresses 
finality as well as utter disgust and 
contempt. She really means to say 
‘Good-bye! I’m done with you!’ 

Although Wilde’s comedies, with 
their witty Paradoxes and brilliant 
Tepartees, provide all students of 
English with excellent reading, they 
can be fully appreciated only when 
Performed on the Stage by skilful 
actors who are capable of bring out 
such fine points by means of pause, 
Stress, tone and gesture, [S.P.] 


5. In the third act of this same play 
Miss Cecily Cardew’s solicitors are 
said to be Messrs Markby, Markby, 
and Markby (p. 211), but on the next 
Page Lady Bracknell refers to ‘one of 
the Mr Markby’s.’ Moreover, I note 
that Margaret Mitchell in her novel 
Gone With the Wind refers to the 
members of the Slattery family as 
‘the Slatterys’, Why not ‘the 
Slatteries’ ? How do you account for 
these irregular forms? 


ANSWER. Both texts, Iam Sorry to say, 
are somewhat untidy in this matter 
of the plurals of Proper names, 


Question Box 
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According to strict usage, Lady 
Bracknell should have said ‘one of 
the Markbies’ or ‘one of the Messrs 
Markby’; but in this ‘trivial comedy’ 
(as Wilde himself describes it) she is 
talking lightheartedly. What she says 
sounds well on the stage, but it looks 
odd in cold print. 

The printer’s reader should not 
have passed ‘the Slatterys’ when he 
was correcting the proofs of Gone 
With the Wind. At the same time it 
must be admitted that hard and fast 
rules cannot be laid down for the 
plurals of proper nouns. A name is a 
label and it has normally no plural 
form. People, for instance, might well 
refer to the members of the Dickens 
family as [de ‘dikinziz] in conversa- 
tion, but they would pause before 
writing ‘the Dickenses’ in an official 
document. [S.P.] 


6. Is frig or fridge the better spelling? 


ANSWER. Fridge is quickly becoming 
the recognized form of this abbrevia- 
tion of refrigerator because the pro- 
nunciation is [frid3] and not [frig]. 
Similar modified spellings of clipped 
words are bike for bicycle, perks for 
perquisites, and telly for television. 
Such abbreviations first arise in 
living speech and, if they become 
fashionable, they are gradually accep- 
ted by the community and they may 
then be taken as new words in their 
own right. Many Englishmen look 
upon fridge as an Americanism, but 
the Americans themselves rightly 
regard it as European and the editor 
designates fridge as ‘chiefly British’ 

in the Third Webster of 1961. [S.P-] 


7. What is the explanation of the use 
of is in the phrase ‘This is nothing to 
do with . . .°? Would ‘This has 
nothing to do with . . .’ be incorrect? 


ANSWER. It is difficult to answer this 


question without seeing actual sen- 
tences in which the phrases occur. 
Both are idiomatic, and in many 
cases it would not make a great deal 
of difference which we used, though 
jn some cases one might be preferable 


to the other. Such distinction as 
exists between the two tends to get 
blurred because in spoken English, 
where they are commonest, both is 
and has are often contracted to ’s 
after if, and sometimes also after 
that, so that it is not clear which we 
are using. Perhaps the most that 
can be said is that when nothing to 
do with means ‘no concern of’, the 
tendency is to use is (‘If you choose 
to waste your money, that is nothing 
to do with me’), and when it means 
‘not connected with’ the tendency is 
to use has (‘The police are satisfied 
that the weapon discovered near the 
spot has nothing to do with the 
murder’). But this is only a genera- 
lization; one cannot be dogmatic, 
since to do with is used with so many 
different meanings. [F.T.W.] 


8. When the abbreviation efc. is met 
with, should students be taught to 
pronounce it [it'setra], or should they 
be encouraged to replace it by an 
expression such as and so on, and so 
forth, or even and the like, just as 
viz. can be pronounced namely? 


ANSWER. It is usual to pronounce the 
abbreviation efc. in the way you 
suggest, and this is what should be 
taught. The abbreviation viz. 1S 
generally pronounced namely, al- 
though I have also heard [viz], while 
e.g. is pronounced either [iz dzi] or 
for example, and i.e. either ['ai ‘iz] or 
that is. Op. cit. is ['2p ‘sit], nem. con. 
['nem 'kon]. See also Everyman's 
English Pronouncing Dictionary, 12th 
edition, by Daniel Jones. [W.R.L.] 


9. A reader from Holland asks 
whether the word Dutch is used in 
spoken English today in any other 
expressions than Dutch courage, 
double Dutch, 'ma Dutchman if... 
and talk like a Dutch uncle. He also 
inquires the exact meaning of the 
last of these. 

ANSWER. The only others I know of 
are Dutch auction (a system of sale 
whereby the auctioneer names a 
price for the article he is selling, and 
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then gradually reduces it until he gets 
a bidder), and go Dutch. This last 
originated in the U.S.A., but is now 
heard in Britain. Originally, I believe, 
it was applied to the system whereby 
each member of a party on an outing 
brought his own food or refresh- 
ments with him; it now more often 
means that each member pays for 
his own food or refreshment, and 
makes himself responsible for any 
other expenses that are involved on 
his account. If a man takes a lady 
friend out he would normally be 
expected to pay the expenses for 
both; if they agree to go Dutch, she 


THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF 
LANGUAGES. Henry Sweet, 

. 1964. (First Published b 
Dent, 1899.) xiii +276 PP. 10s. P 


Who woul 
Ing book i 


honoured in 


a for i 
Sia, an, f Nstance. 
y lecturer on linguistics lay his 
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pays her own expenses, and he pays 
his. 

To talk like a Dutch uncle is to give 
very solemn and serious advice to 
one’s juniors, often in a rather 
dictatorial or pompous fashion. 
Incidentally, Dutch is sometimes 
used instead of double Dutch, and a 
variant of I’m a Dutchman if. . . is 
-- -or ma Dutchman. There are, of 
course, several types of buildings or 
implements that have the word 
Dutch as part of their name (e.g. 
Dutch barn, Dutch hoe), but I take it 
that you are not concerned with 
these. [F.T.W.] 
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dialects and colloquial forms of 
speech than in highly developed 
literary languages’ (p. 50). 


‘Language and Language Learning’ 
editing of R. 
Strevens, and has 
wo more books 
h should never be 


been corrected: 
fortunately, ‘an almost exa 
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and to the Oxford Press for the excel- 
lence of their side of the production. 

Almost every aspect of language 
and language teaching is dealt with 
adequately by Sweet, so that a com- 
plete list of contents is hardly called 
for; but reference to some of the 
sections, rather than to chapter 
headings, will no doubt reveal the 
interest and value of this importat 
book, For instance, under Phonetics 
there are sections on ‘Significant 
Sound-distinctions’ and ‘Superfluous 
Sound-distinctions’; under Pronun- 
ciation there are sections on ‘Artifi- 
cial Pronunciation’, ‘Degrees of 
Colloquialism’ and ‘Standards of 
Pronunciation’ ; under Method ‘Rela- 
tions between Texts, Grammar, and 
Vocabulary’ are discussed and viewed 
as a practical problem of the class- 
room. We note, with pleasure, that 
‘There is...a pre-grammatical stage 
in every progressive course of 
linguistic study’. 

There are many more interesting 
topics, many of them of serious 
concern at present, though we may 
have noted that Sweet wrote “The 
first draft of this work was written 
out as far back as 1877’! In chapter 
11 we have ‘Evils of Separation of 
Syntax from Accidence’; in chapter 
14 there is ‘Thinking in the Foreign 
Language’; in chapter 19 ‘Teaching 
Children’ and teaching adults are 
differentiated, and finally ‘Mind- 
Training’, in which various languages 
are considered; for instance, ‘it is a 
question whether a study of it 
(Russian) would not prove as good 
a practical training in the use of an 
inflexional language as that of the 
classical languages’. And it may come 
as a surprise to many even well- 
informed people that ‘English is one 
of the most complex languages that 
has ever existed’. ` 

Though much of Sweet’s thinking 
‘failed to secure the recognition due 
to iť at the turn of the century, 
those of us who are wise enough to 
read this book will without any 
doubt realize how much of Sweet’s 
thinking is even now ‘relevant to the 
language teaching situation of today’. 


EVERYMAN’S ENGLISH 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 


Daniel Jones. Dent. 12th edition, 
1964. xliv+-539 pp. 21s. 


The great English Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Daniel Jones has gone 
through many editions, and reprints 
of those editions, since it first 
appeared as long ago as 1917. It has 
been constantly revised and con- 
siderably enlarged over the inter- 
vening years—not only because 
many words and proper names had 
to be added, but because of the need 
to extend and amend the pronuncia- 
tions shown. It should always be 
realized that the aim of the author is 
to show not how words should be 
pronounced, but how they are pro- 
nounced (by speakers of the parti- 
cular form of English known as RP 
and carefully defined by the author in 
his Preface), and therefore, as current 
usage alters, it is necessary to alter 
entries accordingly. 

Now for all those, especially 
foreign, speakers of English who 
wish to model their speech upon this 
form of the spoken language, it is of 
course the case that the way words 
are pronounced by RP speakers is 
also the way they should be pro- 
nounced, Nevertheless, so many 
acceptable alternative pronunciations 
of a given word exist within RP, that 
the EPD is obliged in many cases to 
list quite a number of these, and it is 
then a question for the learner as to 
which pronunciation to adopt for his 
own use. The author sets out to show 
which pronunciation appears to be 
the most widely used and thus likely 
to be the most widely acceptable (by 
listing it in first place); and in general 
the foreign speaker is well advised to 
adopt this form, unless he has good 
reason to wish to adopt one of the 
others. But, of course, usage i 
constantly changing, with the ei 
that successive editions of he 
dictionary have, in numerous ca: e 
to list the pronunciations i E 
different order, in ae 
record thi a an. aitemipt fo 

E e contemporary facts, 

ven so, it is often possible for 
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anyone sensitive to the English 
language scene to disagree, as it 
were, with a pronunciation shown, or 
the order of listing—not on the 
grounds that an entry does not 
correspond with his own usage or 
Preference (this would not be a valid 


judgement as to what is the current 
RP usage, Thus, for example, 1 
Personally would have liked to see 
migraine (p. 539, in the latest 
“maigrein, 
mi grein, and I do not think 1 would 
have listed the form ‘migrein at all, 
which is the only form given, 


LANGUAGE IN AFRICA, P, 
the Leverhulme Confe: ated 


er] rence on 
niversities and the L 


Paris. The principal 


ubjec the general language 
Situation today, with S| 


especially the Problems of multi. 
lingualism and Telations with the 
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vernaculars.’ In its final stages the 
conference was divided into four 
working parties, and these presented 
reports on ‘The university's respon- 
sibility in the sphere of English, 
French and Arabic; the university 
and African language studies; Choice 
of a national language . . . Linguistic 
research,’ , 

This is an important book; in part 
because the linguistic problems of 
Africa are so complex, so numerous, 
and so dificult of solution. It is 
important, too, because these prob- 
lems require for their solution the 
best thought of the specialists, 
thorough discussion, and wide dis- 
semination of knowledge and of 
sound policy. The conference itself 
was a wise move, and it is to be 
fervently hoped that further con- 
ferences and discussions will be 
arranged to carry on the work and 
achievements of the meetings that 
have taken place in 1961 and 1962 
at Yaoundé, Ibadan, Dakar and 
Brazzaville, 

In his Introduction—and the 
editor really does ‘introduce’ the 
work of the conference and its 
Papers—he especially emphasizes the 
value of a vernacular in the education 
hat needs to be 
kept in mind whenever one is think- 
ing about and planning the manipula- 
tion of language situations; so 
important js this value that the 
editor's ‘must’ is Worth quoting in its 
context: ‘If the individual in Africa 
is to have some Toots in the way of 
life into which he is born, and within 
which his earliest emotional and 
social experiences are set, he must 
learn some appreciation of his 
mother tongue and Of the culture 
of his people,’ We should, h, 
Hatt the ae Mess 
attention in lin isti 
should therefore TDS paid a 
teaching of African lan; the 
Schools’; for those of us who h 
actually seen what goes Onin AEE 


African 
schools know how Urgent it ;, 

teachers of the fe i fan 
tongues to Understand t eh 


he 
Purpose of their work, and val ue and 


Master 
Qt. 
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the methods which will train their 
pupils’ minds through the precise 
and penetrating use of their mother 
tongues. 

Thus we see how important are 
many of the papers in this book: 
especially Vernacular Language 
Teaching in African Schools (by 
G. Fortune); Media of Instruction 
in Some Uganda School Classes 
(Peter Wingard); and Vernacular 
Languages and Cultures in Modern 
Africa (Robert G. Armstrong). We 
must also draw attention to the useful 
Paper on instances of language 
imposition in past times by L. F. 
Brosnahan (who dealt only with 
Latin, Greek, Arabic and Turkish, 
but whose comments on the general 
features of these four instances are 
also particularly valuable). 

There are in addition four more 
papers that call for extended com- 
ment, though in the space available 
this is not possible: they are Language 
And Independence by John Spencer; 
Les Problèmes Linguistiques Afri- 
cains by Pierre Alexandre; L’Univer- 
sité et La Pureté du Langage by J. 
Mayer; Problems of Ghanaian Lingue 
Franche by R. F. Amonoo, and 
English in the Sudan by W. A. 
Murray. All these make especially 
noteworthy contributions to the 
problems they deal with, their useful- 
ness being increased by their refer- 
ences to real situations today and to 
advisable practical procedures. 

In spite of a number of points in 
some of the papers that one must 
query (or quibble at), such as “The 
curriculum should aim at imparting 
an insight, again in ways appro- 
priate to school education, into the 
nature of language so as to inspire 
real interest’ (for school children!), 
there is a great deal in this book for 
everyone, even for the senior lin- 
guistic expert. We recommend it 
strongly for every university teacher 
in all faculties—law, economics, 
science, theology, as well as arts; 
perhaps eyen more for the non-arts 
faculties, because to understand the 


problems of language is to under- 
stand the problems of teaching one’s 


own subject in whatever faculty. 
And the problems of language that 
are discussed in this book are every- 
one’s concern, and are becoming 
increasingly important. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
TEACHING FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. B. V. Belyayev. 
Translated by R. F. Hingley. 
Pergamon. 1963. ix+230 pp. 30s. 


Because of the dearth of scholarly 
studies that deal exclusively with the 
psychology of teaching and learning 
a foreign language this book by the 
Professor of Methodology in the 
University of Moscow is greatly to 
be welcomed. It attempts to deduce 
a sound technique of language 
teaching in schools from psycho- 
logical principles, and ìn this endeav- 
our goes about as far as present 
knowledge will allow. Besides stress- 
ing the old distinction between 
language and speech, the author also 
emphasizes the distinction between 
skill and habit and between conscious 
and intuitive learning. 

It is clear that the methods used in 
Russian schools are as outdated as 
they are in many schools in the West, 
though the author's criticisms of 
thesemethodsaresometimescuriously 
ambiguous, as if he did not care to 
appear to disagree with them too 
openly. The so-called grammar- 
translation method is rightly dis- 
missed out of hand (its continued use 
is called an ‘organizational mistake’) 
and it is amply proven that ‘the 
decisive factor governing the full 
assimilation of a foreign language is 
linguistic practice, i.e. speech in the 
foreign language in all its forms and 
basic processes’. Although language 
teaching in schools is necessarily a 
conscious process, the teacher’s main 
aim must be to develop a feeling for 
the language being taught, for with- 
out such a feeling ‘the central foreign- 
language ability’ of thinking in the 
foreign language cannot be achieved 
Parrot-like repetition is useless and 
practice must be given through a 
variety of exercises. Ordinary trans- 
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lation is excluded, but since some 
room still needs to be left for a 
theoretical study of the language 
there may be a place for literal 
translation ‘as one of the techniques 
of explaining the characteristics of 
thought in a foreign language’. 

A useful but difficult chapter is 
devoted to the nervous and physio- 
logical bases of using a foreign 
language. Although our knowledge 
of cerebral mechanisms is far from 
complete it seems certain that each 
foreign language learnt involves the 
formation of a special ‘dynamic 
stereotype’ in the cortex of the large 
cerebral hemisphere; and, further- 
more, that such stereotypes are more 
easily formed independently of the 
native language. 

The professional linguist may find 
this book irritating, since it does not 
take into account his particular 
science; but the practising teacher 
cannot fail to be interested in it. 
There is one serious weakness and 
one drawback. The weakness is that 
while laying great emphasis on the 
necessity of thinking in the foreign 
language the writer fails to analyse 
the nature of this kind of ‘thinking’. 
One would have thought that such an 
analysis was vital to the author’s 
main contention. The drawback is 
the complete absence of references to 
sources or authorities of any kind, 
and of an index. The translation is 
well done, but thirty shillings for a 
limp-cover book of modest length is 
unusually expensive, 


EXERCISES ON THE ENGLISH 
VERB. J. G. Bruton, C.U.P. 1965. 
96 pp. 5s. 


This is an admirably worked out 
little book, and a great deal is packed 
between its covers. On the whole it is 
for advanced students, but teachers 
of intermediate and also elementary 
pupils will find much in it of direct 
Use to them. There are 108 exercises 
and a key, but (regrettably) no 
index. Each exercise is preceded by a 
short note, plainly worded, on the 
grammatical point concerned. It is 
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clear that these notes are based, in 
general, on accurate observation and 
careful thought about English usage. 

Very many of the exercises ask for 
a series of sentences to be expressed 
in another way. Here, also, lie some 
of the drawbacks of unconnected 
utterances. On the other hand, the 
‘transformations’ are not of the 
pointless and unhelpful type often 
met with in textbooks, e.g. Change 
the following sentences from Present 
to Past Simple. Rather they involve, 
as a rule, the conversion of one piece 
of acceptable English into another of 
identical or similar meaning. Exercise 
36, for instance, is preceded by the 
note: ‘Should also indicates moral 
obligation: “If you see a blind man 
waiting to cross the street, you should 
help him”.’ The student is then asked 
to change, using should, such senten- 
ces as Always tell the truth and Tell 
him what happened. This type of 
exercise brings the learner repeatedly 
back to illustrations of the point 
explained, and thus impresses the 
usage on the memory. 

Other types of exercises which 
feature prominently include gap- 
filling and matching together parts of 
a sentence, 

The exercises are based on a verb- 
scheme given in outline at the 
beginning of the book. This scheme 
lists the essential facts from the view- 
point of the use of plain stem forms, 
forms consisting of to+stem, forms 
with -ed, and forms with -ing. 

Two criticisms may be offered of a 
fresh and useful piece of work. First, 
alternate answers are sometimes 
possible which are not mentioned 
in the key. In Exercises 58 and 8, 
for instance, promises, seems, and 
appears are all possible, though in 
different situations. In Exercise 1, A1 
can go with B1 or 4, and A4 with 
B2, 3, 8, or 9. Secondly, the explana- 
tion is very occasionally more diffi- 
cult than the example explained, as 
on page 27, where Can you lend me 
£5? is said to mean Are you in a Posi- 
tion to lend me £5? 

All in all, however, this is a most 
welcome five shillings worth, 
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SIMPLE AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
TO FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
TEACHING. W. R. Lee and 

Helen Coppen. O.U.P. 1964. iv+ 
122 pp. 5s. 


Although this book is intended 
chiefly for teachers of English as a 
foreign or second language, it 
contains ideas which can very pro- 
fitably be used for the teaching of 
any foreign language. 

Part I explains how aids can be 
used effectively in foreign-language 
teaching; Part II gives detailed and 
very practical advice on how to make 
simple visual aids; and appendices 
contain a select bibliography of books 
and magazine articles; names and 
addresses of organizations from 
which pictures for decorating the 
English language classroom can be 
obtained; a list of materials from 
which visual aids can be made; a list 
of wall pictures, charts, etc.; and lists 
of films, film-strips, and gramophone 
records suitable for foreign-language 
work, These various lists contain 
Prices, and addresses from which the 
various items can be obtained. 

_Since the book deals with simple 
aids, far more space is naturally given 
to visual than to audio aids. Whereas 
a teacher can himself make a con- 
siderable range of visual aids easily 
and cheaply enough, the only really 
simple audio aid which he has is his 
Own voice. Thus, while the chapter 
on the use of aids gives valuable 
advice both on audio and on visual 
aids, the chapter on the making of 
aids deals only with visual ones. 
When the authors reprint, they might 
consider adding to their bibliography 
the article ‘Some Uses of the Tape- 
Recorder In and Outside the English 
Classroom’ (E.L.T., XV, 3) by L. A. 
Hill, to help teachers with the 
Preparation of tapes. 

A further suggested addition to the 
bibliography is David Horsburgh’s 
adaptation of H. G. Ramshaw’s 
‘Blackboard Work’ for use in India 
(Oxford University Press, 1959). 

‘Simple Audio-Visual Aids’ can be 
strongly recommended both to the 


teacher who is already a convinced 
believer in such aids and to the 
teacher who thinks they are too much 
trouble. The first type of teacher will 
find in the book a rich source of fresh 
and really up-to-date ideas and 
materials; and the second will 
discover that it is by no means as 
difficult as he had thought to find 
and/or make effective aids. 

As for the teacher-training college, 
this book provides it with all that is 
needed for an excellent course on 
aids. 


ENGLISH VERBAL IDIOMS. 
F. T. Wood. Macmillan. 1964. 
vi+325 pp. 18s. 


All experienced teachers of English 
as a foreign language will be well 
aware of the problem of the ‘phrasal 
verb’ (or ‘prepositional verb’, ‘verbal 
unit’, or ‘verbal compound’, as it has 
been variously styled), Its nature is 
clearly explained by Barbara Strang 
(Modern English Structure, 1962, 
p. 157 ff); she takes the sentence ‘I 
came across the fields this morning’ 
and contrasts it with ‘I came across 
an old friend this evening’. In the 
first example, she points out, ‘if we 
know the meaning of the separate 
items and the grammatical pattern, 
we know the meaning of the remark’; 
in the second ‘the words come across 
form an idiom, a unit which has to be 
learnt as a whole and cannot be 
understood by deduction from the 
meaning of its parts’. The English 
language has a remarkable capacity 
for forming such phrasal verbs and 
they can present a major difficulty for 
the foreign learner (and for his 
teacher). There is no short cut: all 
that can be done is for teacher and 
pupil alike to be fully aware of this 
tendency in the language and for 
them to seize every opportunity of 
identifying examples and thus to 
become familiar with those which are 
in everyday usage. 
It was therefore a good i 

F. T. Wood’s to nrediite a Bn of 
verbal compounds, as he prefers to 
call them. His book is arranged like a 
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dictionary; the entries are listed in 
alphabetical order of the verbal 
elements of the compounds and then 
the meaning is given, followed by 
several examples. Looking up the 
compound quoted in the first para- 
graph, one finds: 
COME ACROSS. Come upon, find or meet by 
chance. 
While searching amongst some papers in 
an old trunk she came across a diary which 
had apparently been kept by her great- 
grandfather. 
Amongst the many people you have met, 
have your ever come across an antiquarian 
bookseller by the name of Simpson? 


The passive use is rare, but not impossible. 
The papers were stored away in a secret 
place, and there they will probably remain 
until they are come across by someone who 
realizes their importance. 

Most people, however, would say ‘until some- 

one comes across them’ or ‘until they are 

discovered by someone’, 


There are similarly helpful entries for 
a large number of verbal compounds. 

Unfortunately, from some points of 
view, Mr Wood has included a great 
deal of additional material. In the 
words of his Preface: ‘non-com- 
pounds have been added (a) if they 
are used in a special sense different 
from the normal one with which the 
student may be acquainted, (b) if they 
are characterized by some peculiarity 
of usage which affects their meaning 
++. and (c) if they have grammatical 
Peculiarities to which attention should 
be drawn.’ This has resulted in the 
inclusion of a large number of 
idiomatic, colloquial, and slang 
Phrases. The value of this material 
can best be judged from some typical 
entries: 


HOLD THE BABY. Assume the responsibility, or 
be burdened with a task, that should be 
shared by others, (Slang) 
After Promising to help me organize the 
trip, one by one they slipped out and left 
me to hold the baby. 


Not used in the Passive, 


PLAY HELL. Display great anger. (Slang, 

bordering on profane) 
The farmer Played hell about the way his 
crops had been damaged by people tres- 
Passing on his land. 

Also play hell with someone. 
When he saw the havoc the boys had 
Wrought in his flower beds he played hell 
with them, 


Sometimes, especially when the subject isa 
non-personal one, the meaning is the same 
as play havoc. 


Not used in the passive. Note, however, the 
construction ‘there'll be hell to play about 
this’ (not hell will be played). 


(The reviewer cannot help remarking that 
Mr Wood seems to have confused this with 
the other slang phrase, not noted, ‘there'll 
be hell to pay about this’.) 


SHOW ONE'S FACE. Appear. 
He was so ashamed of his conduct that he 
daren’t show his face at the club for a long 
time afterwards. 


I would be wrong to criticize the 
author too much for including a few 
phrases which are rarely, if ever, used 
in standard English. He sometimes 
makes unnecessarily fine distinctions 
between the various meaning he gives 
for the same phrase, but again, this is 
a relatively unimportant matter. The 
user of the book, by studying the 
examples given of each meaning, will 
be able to decide for himself which 
subdivisions of meaning are valid for 
his own purposes. 

Mr Wood has been careful to 
indicate when a phrase is colloquial 
and when it is slang, and because he 
includes much up-to-the-minute idio- 
matic usage overseas readers of recent 
novels and plays may find in English 
Verbal Idioms an explanation of 
Phrases they had been unable to find 
in ordinary dictionaries. But it is 
a weakness that the book does not 
distinguish clearly enough between 
verbal compounds which the student 
needs to know and to be able to use 
himself and the colloquial or slang 
expressions which would sound most 
incongruous except from an English- 
man. The preface states that the notes 
on verbal compounds form about 
nine-tenths of this book. A Tough 
sampling by the present reviewer 
indicated that it is rather less than 
half. This does not mean that the 
other half is not, for the most part, a 
useful compilation, but the intendin, 
purchaser should be aware of what he 
is getting. Provided it is used as a 
reference book and not as a source 
of teaching material, the book wil 
be worth a place on the Shelves of 
all overseas teachers of English, 
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A GUIDE THROUGH ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. John Parry. U.L.P. 
1963. 244 pp. 8s. 6d. 


‘This book gives a brief account of 
the main streams of development of 
English literature . . . the literature of 
Great Britain’; so says the Preface. 
The main streams of course are 
Poetry, Drama, Prose, Fiction, a 
chapter to each, with a final chapter 
English Writing Today, also with the 
separate sections: Poetry, Drama, 
Novels, General Prose. 

_ This appears to be a history of 
literature, but it is better than that: 
the main works of each writer are 
described—with clarity, brevity and 
careful judgement, and often with 
elucidating or critical comment; for 
instance, ‘In Hero and Leander 
Christopher Marlowe (1564-93) was 
More successful. He uses a rich 
profusion of images, colour and 
daring extravagances, and tells the 
romantic story with a brilliant 
cynicism. His use of decasyllabic 
rhyming couplets gives his story 
greater pace than Shakespeare 
achieved.’ 

Throughout, the book is most 
readable, and though many—perhaps 
Most—of the comments and descrip- 
tions present very little that is new, 
yet in selection and expression there 
is a delightful freshness which make 
it a pleasure to read; for instance: 
‘Every aspect of his (Donne’s) 
existence contributed towards his 
Poetic mood and much of his present 
appeal is in the fullness of the experi- 
ence which his poems offer’ and ‘His 
lines are often in the rhythm of 
urgent speech’. k 

Sound and often illumining as 
many of the brief judgements are, yet 
teachers who use the book with their 
classes should always keep in mind 
that this is a guide to English litera- 
ture, as its title emphasizes, SO that 
it should not be used as a substitute 
for reading the works themselves. 
Its value is to point out where we 
should look for what is important in 
English literature, and the paths we 
should follow to give our reading 


coherence and continuity; it is a 
guide to explain and make more 
understandable the thoughts and 
creations of the great writers; it is to 
enlighten, not to instruct, and to 
increase our appreciation and enjoy- 
ment, not as a textbook to be learnt 
(and perhaps be examined on); 
but as a play of light on what might 
be darkly obscure or perhaps merely 
thick and hazy intellectually. How 
unutterably wrong it would be to 
spoil a good book by making or 
encouraging students to memorize 
the comments and judgements and to 
repeat them as though they were of 
more value than the poems, plays or 
prose works themselves. 


THE ELEMENTS OF INDIRECT 
SPEECH in Tables and Exercises. 
D. Byrne. Longmans. 1965, 42 pp. 3s. 


A very good point about this little 
book is that a context of use is well 
indicated for all the examples. It is 
no good trying to master reported 
speech without taking full notice of 
the situation in which it is reported. 
Here the student is directed to the 
appropriate form through the situ- 
ation. 

The sentence patterns are intro- 
duced by means of substitution 
tables, so that many examples of the 
pattern are practised before the 
exercises are worked. These are 
plentiful, and consist chiefly of the 
completion and ‘rewrite’ types. 

The book is divided into five 
sections: Statements (1), Commands 
and requests, Statements (2), Ques- 
tions, and Passages for practice 
Explanations are brief and clear. The 
text is brightened and clarified by 
pin-men (stick-figure) drawings. 

__ Because usage is probably chang- 
ing, the sequence of tenses in reported 
speech is not easy to write about. M 
Byrne has steered a middle cor 3 
Eat . middle course 
te me old-fashioned grammar- 
» with its rigid i 
rules, and wild Hace Rone 
too fev, instances. His book Bo A 
guide and may be recommended to 
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intermediate and advanced students 
of English and their teachers, 

One quibble: why are there no full 
stops at the ends of the sentences in 
the substitution tables? 


ELEMENTARY STORIES FOR 
REPRODUCTION. L. A. Hill, 
O.U.P. 1965, 65 pp. 2s. 6d. 


This is a collection of 56 amusing 
anecdotes, each about 150 words 
long, written within a 1,000-word 
vocabulary given at the back of the 
book. The only tenses used are the 
present simple and continuous, the 
Present perfect, the future and will 
and going to, and the past simple and 
continuous. The subject-matter of 
the anecdotes is varied, and on the 
whole they should have a wide 
appeal. Seventeen are about the 
semi-mythical Turkish Nasreddin. 

Each anecdote is followed by a few 
straightforward questions on the 
subject-matter, and a one-page intro- 
duction gives advice on how to use 
the book for oral work, reading, and 
writing exercises. These hints might 
well have been expanded into fuller 
suggestions. 

Teachers will find this book useful 
in teaching English at an intermediate 
stage, especially to adults: most but 
not all of the stories are suitable for 
children, 


THE ENGLISH WE USE FOR 
SCIENCE. R. A, Close. Longmans, 
1965. xi+-212 PP. 6s. 6d. 


‘The present book has been designed 
to provide English practice specific- 
ally for students whose main subject 
is a scientific one.’ Science students, 
Says the author, must begin by 
acquiring a foundation of general- 
Purpose English; they should then 
concentrate on the English which is 
‘commonly used for scientific pur- 
Poses’; and finally, they should 
study ‘the particular idiom of their 
own special field’. 

It is with the second of these three 
Stages that R. A. Close’s new book 


is concerned. At first sight it appears 
to be a collection of passages from 
modern English writing on scientific 
subjects, but it is more a study-book 
than an anthology. Students are 
meant to work through all the 
Passages and to do the exercises, 
which are an essential part of the 
book. 

The passages themselves are 
roughly graded into three levels of 
difficulty and are varied in subject- 
maiter. Some are fairly general (as in 
the sections headed ‘Science: its 
Nature and Importance’ and ‘Where 
is Science Leading Us?’), while 
others deal with particular branches 
of science (as in the sections entitled 
‘Engineering’ and ‘In Search of 
Food"). Many of the extracts will 
interest the educated reader without 
special scientific training. 

There are brief but accurate and 
useful comments (see pages 5-8 and 
13-14) on some of the characteristics 
of scientific English, and fairly 
detailed guidance is given as to how 
the passages can and should be used. 
The exercises on content and lan- 
guage which appear at the end of 
each extract are based on advice 
given in the introduction. There is an 
index of the points treated in such 
exercises, which, the author says, are 
“devised mainly as studies in a form 
of written English, and then as 
training in hearing that kind of 
English spoken and in using it in 
original speech and writing’. These 
exercises should be studied in con- 
junction with the author’s remarks 
on scientific English. Throughout the 
touchstone is usage rather than rules: 
the student is urged to ‘observe and 
imitate usage’. ‘If in doubt as to what 
is correct, the teacher and student 
should assume that the expression 
actually used in the text is correct 
and perfectly safe to use.’ This is 
sound and practical advice, 

The passages have been well 
selected from the viewpoint of 
interest, and the exercises strike deep. 
The book is strongly to be recom- 
mended to all students of scientific 
texts in English who want to improve 
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their grasp of the medium while 
continuing to read within the 
scientific field. It is also a most 
valuable book for their teachers. 


TEACHING FRENCH TO 
JUNIORS. L. R. Cole. U.L.P. 
96 pp. 5s. 


Normally a book on the teaching of 
th sach would not be reviewed in 

cse pages. This one, however, 
REE so much of general applica- 
in in foreign-language teaching in 

e classroom, and is so full of good 
sense, that it deserves to be noticed 
here. 

Foreign languages have but 
recently been introduced in British 
primary schools. The author of this 
book is a practising teacher of 
French in such a school, and clearly 
much of what he says springs from 
his own classroom experience. 

The advice given is on the whole 
Sound, and is expressed clearly. 

here are particularly good chapters 
on ‘The Technique of Oral Question- 
ing’ and ‘The Need for Activity’. It 
is a pity the book is so short, for 
some of the points might be more 
telling if further illustrated. A graver 
fault is that far too little is said about 
songs and games, and less still about 
team and group activity. In the 
chapter on reading and writing no 
mention is made of flashcards. A still 
bigger omission is that, though the 
value of questions as a language- 
teaching tool is clearly brought out, 
we are not told how the children are 
to be given sufficient practice in the 
use of the questions themselves. 
bi In spite of such shortcomings the 

ook is well worth reading and may 
confidently be recommended tO 
inne language-teachers as @ pre- 
als inary guide. Older teachers will 
Wh find much in it to ponder over. 
athe is more, nearly everything the 
facie says is applicable also to the 
Aarne newness in the second- 

y school, i.e. to children of eleven 
and upwards. 
ie Anae is a short bibliography. Why 

he Meaning of Meaning included? 


Gurrey’s and Billows’s books do not 
excellent as they are, give a ‘com: 
prehensive’ picture of ‘the modern 
approach to language teaching’. For 
‘Jesperson’ read ‘Jespersen’. 


ADVANCED ENGLISH 
PRACTICE. B. D. Graver. xii+-195 
pp. 0.U.P. 1963, 6s. 6d. 


This book is intended for foreign 
students of English at about Cam- 
bridge Proficiency level. Some of the 
exercises are not too easy to be of 
use to English students, and one or 
two were found quite stiff by an arts 
graduate and a VI form boy. 

The introduction provides, besides 
the usual account of the content and 
aim of the book, notes for the teacher 
which should greatly enhance its 
value for the foreign-born or in- 
experienced teacher, or for the 
advanced student using this as a 
do-it-yourself practice book. There 
is a useful bibliography, grouped by 
rade (teacher's or 
pupil’s books), and some notes on 
examinations for foreign students, 
other than those of the Cambridge 
Syndicate. 

The first section revises ‘the funda- 
mentals of grammar’ and gives 
practice in such points as position of 
adverbs, the conditional sentence, 
and the passive. There are fifty-three 
exercises in this section, each provid- 
ing from ten to twenty examples, and 
a further twenty exercises in reported 
speech, both isolated sentences and 
connected passages. 

Section Two, giving practice in 
different kinds of subordinate clauses 
and in sentence synthesis, is carefully 
graded to lead students on to free 
composition in complex sentences. 
This may be likened to teaching the 
baby to use the stairs safely; it is 
more worth while in the end than 
trying to curb ‘what they will 
inevitably attempt’. There are thirty- 
two exercises in this section, some 
requiring quite original contributions 
and not mere ‘tinkering about’ with 


words. 
The third section of the book is on 
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vocabulary work. Its 145 exercises 
provide valuable examination prac- 
tice and will save teachers a lot of 
time in the collection of material. 
They are designed to test rather than 
to teach, and unless the students are 
already exceptionally well read, it 
would be best to Prepare the exercises 
orally and consolidate the gains in 
vocabulary by written homework. 

Section Four, “Composition Work’, 
consists of practice in the writing of 
Paragraphs and in the marshalling 
of arguments ‘for’ and ‘against’ a 
motion. Fifty composition titles are 
suggested, and twenty kinds of letter. 

In an appendix, more detailed 
treatment is given to relative pro- 
nouns, gerunds and participles, 
conditional sentences, and clause 
analysis, with twenty-eight sentences 
of varying length for analysis, 


There are some obscurities in the 
book. ‘I am sure there is no-one here 
but . . . Complete with an adjectival 
clause, But used as a relative pro- 
noun is equivalent to that... not.’ 
The student who can cope with this 
ought to be teaching English. We are 
told on page six that no doubt is a 
sentence adverb. This term has not 
been used or explained. The bigamy 
Joke, my wife who lives in France, is 
setting well-worn as a way of teaching 
defining and non-defining relatives. 

This book lives up to its title. It is 
advanced, but it is also well-designed 


to lead the learner progressively ` 


forward. It gives a wealth of practice 
in its preponderance of exercises. 
Above all, it is English. The style is 
that of a good English newspaper 
and it is free from awkward ‘gram- 
marians’ examples’, 
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and secondary students learning 


This new course for adults 

English as a foreign language, while following the new tradition of 
applied linguistics, breaks much new ground as an instrument of 
language teaching. 

In the first place the books themselves teach. They do not merely 
teach the facts about language; they teach the use of the language 
itself. They do this by the self-help method, whereby the student is 
enabled to help himself to us veryday sentences all the 
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Professor of English in the 


University of Copenhagen 


This is a grammar at intermediate university level, originally 
published in Danish. The intention of the author has been 
to make a systematic presentation of the English parts of 
speech in a form which provides easy reference but which is 
at the same time readable as a continuous text. For this 
reason the numerous examples are set within the text while 
their key features are lightly differentiated for easy 
recognition. The examples are all taken from normal 
modern English, and the grammar should therefore not only 
be suitable for university use, but also for advanced courses 
in special institutes where a good standard of modern 
English is aimed at Demy 8vo, 424 pp, 25s net 
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THE ECKERSLEY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Oxford 


(Principal: J. M. Eckersley, M.A.) 


Recognized as efficient by the Department of 
Education and Science 
The school provides full-time and part-time English 
language courses at all levels, and supplementary 
classes in literature, commercial correspondence, etc. 
School terms (of 10 or 11 weeks) begin in October, 


January and April. There are short summer courses 
from July to September, including a series of meetings 


for teachers of English. 


Accommodation is arranged in private houses. 


Prospectus from: 
45 ST. GILES, OXFORD 
Telephone: Oxford 56273 
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HARRAP’S WORLD AHEAD SERIES 


Readers for secondary school students 


Stories of Modern Adventure for 


Students of English Edited by RONALD MACKIN 
Thrilling stories of man’s struggle with his environment. Over 
500,000 copies have already been sold in various editions. $s. 


Workers for Humanity JOHN SPENCER 


Seven courageous men and women and their individual efforts to 
relieve urgent human problems. 5s. 


Progress in the Modern World for 


Students of English NAVIN SULLIVAN 
Man’s achievements in science are vividly described. About 6s. 


Women of the Modern World for 


Students of English PATRICK PRINGLE 
The lives of great contemporary women. About 6s. 
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English Language 
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Editor W. R. LEE 


EDITORIAL 


IN WISHING our readers all over the world a happy New Year, 
one is conscious of the very different circumstances under which 
they live and teach. Between them they are faced with a broad 
range of problems and opportunities, so much so that a reasonable 
answer to most of the questions that can be asked about language- 
teaching must necessarily begin “It depends...’ 

Thus what should be included in a syllabus depends on the 
extent to which English is spoken outside the school, on the ages 
and experience of the pupils, on the length and aims of the course. 
The best age at which to begin learning a language depends on the 
methods of teaching used, on the supply of suitably trained 
teachers, on the availability of suitable textbooks. The order in 
which the language material can best be absorbed depends in 
part on teaching conditions and the vehicle of transmission—a 
classroom teacher working with or without a textbook, a textbook 
in the absence of a teacher, a textbook without pictures, a text- 
book with many pictures, tape, gramophone records, radio broad- 
casts, films, TV programmes, OT any combinations of these: and 
each has its limitations but also uniquely suggests possibilities. 
And so on—one might continue for a long time to list such 


questions and to point out the need for a qualified and complicated 


answer to every one. P. 
What this amounts to 1S that language-teaching theory is not a 


matter of a few simple tenets to be learnt by rote and applied in 
a simple-minded straightforward way to any set of circumstances 
There may be guiding principles, but these will cease to guide if 
they are not looked at and interpreted afresh in the light of e ; 
local and particular situation. We must take a close look i 
trees and not be satisfied with a view of the wood. ok at the 


What Qualifications do we need for 
the Teaching of English as a Foreign 
Language? (1) 


R. A. CLOSE 


(For Professor P. Gurrey) 


TWO REQUIREMENTS are essential, though often taken 
for granted. 


KNOWING ENGLISH 


The first requirement is that we should know English. This may 
be taken to mean either: 


_ (a) being able fully to understand it when it is used in speech or 
in writing as real communication; to react to it spontaneously 10 
the same medium; and to use it ourselves correctly, i.e. in accord- 
ance with established and widely accepted conventions as to word 
usage, word order, idiom, speech sounds, stress, intonation, 


spelling, and such details as punctuation and the use of capital 
letters; or 


(b) knowing its structure, in rather the same way as a medical 
student would have to know human anatomy, or an engineer 
know the parts of a machine; or 


(c) knowing a logical, classified systematization of it, with the 
relevant terminology. 


Of these three ways of knowing English, the essential for uS— 
I mean teachers in the classroom—is (a). We must be masters © 
English in the sense of having completely adopted the linguistic 
habits of people who speak it as to the manner born. We must 
know intuitively whether such-and-such a construction is or is not 
in the spirit of the language: we must have, for English, that kind 
of linguistic sense and be able to act according to it. Above all, we 
should be able to speak English. (The saying ‘Those who can, do; 
those who can’t, teach’ should not apply here.) 

Apart from the obvious rule that a teacher of any subject should 
be in complete command of it, there are two special reasons why 
(a) is indispensable. 

One, the learner will, at the beginning at least, absorb much 
more from our example than from his textbook. We must therefore 
always be giving good models—in the way we pronounce and 
present the material in the textbook; in the commands we give in 
English in the classroom; in whatever we write on the blackboard: 
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in corrections to students’ exercises; in the original expressions we 
may use in ringing the changes on a pattern we are trying to teach 
or in a natural act of communication. 

Two, and most important, in learning a new language the pupil 
acquires a ‘gift of tongues’, an essential spirit which still remains 
miraculous despite scientific probings into it. In teaching a 
language successfully, we bestow that gift on others striving to 
possess it. The process of bestowal is more than ‘the presentation 
and drilling of structures and lexical items’ (to use the current 
professional terminology); and to describe it as ‘equipping the 
learner with a variety of skills’ is to make the mystery plainer than 
it is. It involves the transmission of a ‘feeling’ for the language and 
of a command of it, a process which cannot be fully achieved 
unless the giver’s own grasp of the language is confident and 
secure. Learners can acquire that feeling and command through 
receptive attention to the usage of good speakers and writers who 
are not teachers at all. But that only proves the point: the learner 
receives the ‘gift of English’ from those who possess it already. f 

While knowledge of English in that sense is an essential qualifi- 
cation for the teaching of it, it is not, of course, sufficient in itself. 
It is enough for an ‘informant’ who does no more than give 
genuine examples of usage in a natural context. An ‘informant’, so 
long as he does not pretend to teach, can be of more use to learners 
than an unsatisfactory teacher can. An immense amount of 
English is, after all, learnt and learnt correctly, from people who 
are by no means qualified to teach. 

Since knowledge of English in that sense is an essential qualifi- 
cation for teaching, we must be continually maintaining our 
mastery of the language. This is not a question of amassing a large 
and curious vocabulary and collection of ‘idioms’, but rather of 
being able to produce the pronunciation, word, pattern, or spelling 
appropriate to any one of a great number of recurring situations, 
and doing so unhesitatingly and accurately. In order to achieve 
that kind of mastery, we may need, more than once in our career 
after leaving school, a thorough and systematic review of the whole 
groundwork of English phonology, grammar, and orthography. 
A ‘remedial’ course composed of contextless structural drills on 
disconnected aspects of the language may not suffice: it is often 
a systematic review of the whole groundwork that is needed. On 
top of that, we must read and keep up our reading in English; 
listen frequently to good recordings and radio broadcasts; and 
when we have the chance, listen to live lectures and take part i 
natural conversation in the language. That many teachers need 
first and most of all, to improve their proficiency in the language is 
evident from mistakes in their own written compositions; from 
their ‘corrections’ of their students’ exercises; or from the difficulty 
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that a native English speaker, sitting at the back of the classroom 
without a book, would have in understanding what they are saying. 

With regard to the second way in which we might know English, 
it is desirable that we should also be able to analyse the structure 
of the language; but, for the rank and file of teachers in the class- 
room, that is not essential. There are many people who can 
actually teach better without that ability than others who have it. 
Dancers can perform superbly without having studied anatomy. 
If a ballerina, in the middle of her performance, started thinking 
what her muscles ought to be doing, she might get all tangled up. 
Teachers of English can get themselves and their pupils hopelessly 
tangled up by attempting linguistic analysis too soon, or by going 
so far into it yet not far enough. The best-equipped teachers are no 
doubt those who have a practical command of English, reinforced by 
a sound knowledge of English linguistic structure. But it may take 
several years of study to reach that stage—more time than perhaps 
even the majority of prospective teachers can afford to give up. 
With all they have to do apart from studying English, and with the 
preoccupation of earning a living, comparatively few can become 
linguistic experts. It is very important that teachers as a whole 
should be taught English in the first place, and should then teach 
it to others, through materials devised on modern linguistic 
principles, But if a choice has to be made, for the ordinary teacher, 
between practical command of the language and theoretical 
knowledge of its structure, then the former should come first. If we 
have the latter without the former, we lack the ‘essential spirit’ of 
the language and cannot pass on to our pupils a full command © 
it. We may, it is true, be able to pass on some of the elements © 
which that command is composed; but the chances are that what 
we would really be passing on would be our own training course 
notes on linguistic analysis. 

On this last point, there is often a misunderstanding of the 
relative positions of linguists and practising teachers. That 1S 
largely because the whole field of language is, or rather has 
become, so vast that the gap between linguistics and ordinary 
classroom teaching cannot be bridged in one span. Indeed, at least 
three spans are needed to cover it, thus: 


won 
| 2 3 4 


Stage 1 is concerned with the study of pure linguistics, including 
(in this context) a linguistic analysis of English. Stage 2, the appli- 
cation of selected results of that study to the general problems of 
English language teaching. Stage 3, the application of the results 
of 1 and 2 to special, including regional, circumstances and pur- 
poses, through the production of syllabuses and teaching materials, 
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and training for particular needs. Stage 4, the application of the 
results of 3 to classes hoping for something they can understand. 
Naturally, ‘trained linguists’ and ‘trained teachers’ tend to carry 
the knowledge and terminology (or simply the notes) they have 
picked up at one stage, over to the next, forgetting to limit them- 
selves to a discreet application of selected knowledge which should 
be kept at the back of their minds. Thus, while a thorough 
knowledge of English linguistic structure is a sine qua non at 
Stage 1, and important at Stages 2 or 3, it is only an indirect 
application of it that is wanted at Stage 4. 

With regard to the third way of knowing English—knowing a 
logical, classified scheme—there is always a tendency for language 
study to become just that. For many centuries in Europe, learning 
a language meant learning its ‘grammar’, i.e. learning a logical 
Systematization, with all its divisions, sub-divisions, rules, excep- 
tions, and terminology, thought up by grammarians (perhaps 
Originally in order to teach the language to ‘foreigners’) and passed 
on as dogma from one generation of pedagogues to another. In 
some countries it is still on traditional dogma, rather than on the 
language itself, that students of English are examined. In accord- 
ance with that dogma, we learnt that in English there are eight 
parts of speech and four categories of nouns. We learnt that the 
feminine of fox was vixen and the plural of court martial was 
courts martial—though how many of us have ever come across 
courts martial except in a grammar book? This old pedantry has 
now been discarded (though not everywhere yet, by any means), 
and is being replaced by a new science. Human nature will in no 
time turn this new science into a new pedantry; and a new pedantry 
can quickly grow around phonemes, morphemes, structures, and 
linguistic analysis, just as it grew around gerunds, gerundives, 
subjunctives, and parsing. What is important in the new science, 
for us, is not its set of categories and technical terms, which we 
would always be tempted to impose on others, but that it should 
confer upon us and indirectly upon our pupils a surer command of 
the language itself. 


CAPACITY TO TEACH 


The second essential requirement often taken for granted is that 
we should be capable of teaching. That implies, of course, more 
than giving forth knowledge—or notes. It implies imparting some- 
thing to somebody—to a person or to persons whose viewpoint 
attitude, experiences, and associations are very different from our 
own. We must be capable of helping somebody else learn some- 
thing that is a complete mystery to him, something perhaps th 

he has little desire to know. We talk a great deal about Enelieh 
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language teaching, often forgetting that it is the /earning that really 
matters if our efforts are to succeed. The capacity to enable some- 
body else to learn is, again, a ‘gift’. It can be developed, strength- 
ened, and guided by training, supervision, and experience. It 
cannot, I believe, be created by training if it is not in us already. 
It requires intuition, insight, patience, the gift of understanding 
other people as distinct from comprehending the linguistic forms 
they produce, the capacity to attract and hold attention and to 
make ourselves understood sympathetically—faculties and quali- 
ties that training courses cannot do much about. It requires, above 
all, the ability to put ourselves in the learner’s place. For that 
reason, all of us could benefit from learning another new language 
Once or twice in our career, to remind ourselves of what it feels 
like to be at the receiving end. There we would realize how 
important it is for the teacher to speak audibly and pleasantly; to 
talk about something that interests us; not to confuse us with 
explanations, with theory, with pedantry old or new; and to know 
when to keep quiet, so as to allow what we have heard or read to 
sink in. Unless we have and develop such powers, no amount of 
modern methodology will make us good teachers, and we should 
be better advised to turn to research, administration, or some 
other job. 

The capacity to teach has to be cultivated so that it produces the 

ability to teach effectively and to get the best results possible in the 
circumstances. Hence the need for instruction in general teaching 
method—in selecting what and how much to present, in planning 
a lesson, utilizing visual, auditory, and kinetic experience, 
appealing to curiosity and interest, using time-honoured classroom 
procedures such as repetition in chorus, revision, dictation, and 
other written exercises. 
_. We have agreed that knowledge of English in sense (a) is not in 
itself sufficient qualification to teach it. Nor is the ability to teach 
in general. Nor is a combination of both. But both together can 
take us a very long way, whereas lack of one or the other would 
not get us far as teachers of English, however much we know about 
linguistic theory and language teaching techniques. 


(To be concluded) 


Note for our contributors. Would-be contributors are urged to send in out- 
lines or suggestions only, to tegin with, and not complete articles. Contribu- 
tions should be specially written for E.L.7., which does not now publish 
articles that have previously appeared elsewhere. 


Transformation and Sequence in 
Pronunciation Teaching 


ALEXANDER BAIRD 


Institute of Education, London 


THE TYPES of exercise to be discussed have been used with 
adult learners of English, graduate teachers for the most part, who 
had had no formal training in pronunciation before. As a result, 
much of the work is of a remedial nature. Although many drills 
and exercises were available for the segmental sounds, it proved 
impossible to find anything at the suprasegmental level which was 
Suitably graded. 

One of the main causes of u 
in India is the difficulty wh 
mother tongue, such as Frenc 
to the stress-timed rhythm of En 
were first devised with a view to ar 
student to the nature of stress in English. 
of this kind of exercise. 


nintelligibility in the English spoken 
ich a speaker of a syllable-timed 
h or Japanese finds in transferring 
glish.! For this reason exercises 
drawing the attention of the 
Here are some examples 


(a) ‘permit per'mit 
‘object ob'ject 
‘conduct con'duct 

(b) I'think it ‘is. Į 'think itis. 


It’s a ‘new book. 
The ‘boys will be ‘needing some 


‘money. 
It’s im'possible to ‘see anything. 


It’s a ‘new ‘book. 
(c) ‘Boys ‘need 'moncy. 


We ‘can’t ‘see anything. 
This kind of material is recorded on tape by a native speaker of 
English and the students are required first of all to make a written 
response. Each student has a printed copy of the text in front 
of him and he needs simply to mark the stresses. He is allowed to 
listen as many times as he likes, and if he makes a mess of his 
paper he can call for a new sheet. At this stage every assistance is 
given to him to follow the recorded material. Thus he is not 
involved in any effort to catch what is said and is able to concen- 
trate his attention on the task in hand, the identification of 


stresses. 


Jn a stress-timed utterance the stressed syllables tend to cccur at equal 
intervals of time, the intervening syllables being reduced in promine: 
Speakers of syllable-timed languages tend to give approximatel: Al 
prominence to all syllables. 3 equal 
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This is followed as soon as possible by a production class using 
the same material. Again, in the early stages, the student is allowed 
to retain a corrected copy of his written work, so that he can 
concentrate on making the stresses at the right places and does not 
have to worry about what the right places may be. 

The next stage comes after the student has been introduced to 
the concept of the ‘nucleus’ or ‘tonic’. Preliminary exercises help 
him to identify kinetic tones, and subsequently to produce them. 
Imitation of the native speaker’s rising and falling tones does not 
normally present very much difficulty. The exercises are far from 
complicated, starting with the same monosyllable said with 
different tones, going on to simple phrases containing merely 4 
nucleus, and ending with phrases containing one pretonic? or more 
as well as the nucleus and a ‘tail’. 

On the principle that the position of the nucleus is of para- 
mount importance, now is the time for the introduction of two 
or more phrases or sentences in sequence. Here are some examples: 


"What’s your ‘name? 
And 'what’s ‘your name? 


He 'came into the ‘room. 
He 'saw us ‘sitting there. 
He was sur'prised to see us sitting there. 


They ‘came to a ‘river. P 
There were a 'lot of ‘fish in the river. 
They ‘didn’t ‘catch any fish. 

But they ‘tried to catch them. 


In this simple notation only one degree of stress is used and it 1S 
assumed that the tails are unstressed. This is deliberate and 1$ 
intended to counteract the tendency of many foreign speakers tO 
stress tails, final pronouns in particular. 7 

It will be clear that the aim of this type of exercise is to establish 
the nature of ‘given information’ in English and its effect upon the 
position of the nucleus, Here is another type of sequence: 


(a) The 'mouse looked 'out of its ‘hole. 
There was a ‘cat by the hole. 
‘Mice ‘don’t 'like ‘cats. 
But 'cats like ‘mice. 


1The nucleus of a sentence (or tone group) is that syllable on which a 
istinct change of pitch direction is initiated. l 4 
rone RE to any stressed syllable preceding a nucleus. ‘Tail’ 

means those syllables which follow a nucleus and are affected by it in pitch. 
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(b) She be'gan to 'cross the ‘road. 
There was a ‘cyclist in the road. 
'She ‘saw the cyclist, 

But the ‘cyclist ‘didn’t see ‘her. 


This type of exercise seeks to establish the simplest kind of 
contrastive intonation where, under the influence of what precedes 
and what follows the sentence, the nucleus shifts from the last 
content word to a structure word. Again the procedure is for the 
student to mark stresses and tones, using the very simplest nota- 
tion, on a cyclostyled text of the recording, and later to produce 
the series himself. At this stage, however, he is required to use an 
unmarked text in the production class. 

The efficacy of transformation exercises in the teaching of 
grammatical structures is in some doubt at the present time, but 
the writer has no doubt that a modified form of transformation 
exercise on the following lines can be very useful in teaching 


pronunciation. 


‘Thank you, I’ve ‘already ‘got some. 
Tve already got some, thank you. 


By the ‘way, it’s ‘Tuesday. 
It’s Tuesday, by the way. 


He ‘said he’d 'had en‘ough. 
‘Tve had enough,’ he said. 


Isup'pose 'that’ll ‘have to ‘do. 
That'll have to do, I suppose. 


nted sheet, but on this occasion the 


The student again has a pri $ 
marked by the same simple 


first examples have their rhythm 
notation and he is expected to mark the rhythm of the second 


example. As in all these exercises, he can listen as many times as he 
likes, and is allowed a fresh copy of the text if frequent changes of 
mind have made his first copy unsightly and therefore discouraging. 
Progressive and regressive series provide useful variants upon 
transformation exercises. Here are some more examples. 


(a) ‘Tell him. 

‘Tell him ‘where. 

‘Tell him 'where to ‘go. 

‘Why? 

‘Why ‘don’t you? 

‘Why don’t you ‘ask him? 
(6) ‘Hurry ‘up! 

I ‘wish he'd ‘hurry ‘up! 

How I ‘wish he’d ‘hurry ‘up! 
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He ‘knows. 
He 'really ‘knows. 
I 'think he ‘really ‘knows. 


These variants in their turn admit of further elaboration. It will 
be seen that in the preparation of these exercises emphasis is on 
contextualization and this is the main function of the series. 
Perhaps it would be better in this sense to coin the word ‘co- 
textualization’ since the context is often held to refer to the context 
of situation. It will also be obvious to the reader that exercises 
of this kind can be easily adapted to language laboratory work 
and indeed they were devised with this in mind. 


Learn to Learn 
A Freshman Introductory Course 


MARGERY MORRIS 


Ahmadu Bello University, Northern Nigeria 


THIS COURSE, given in the autumn of 1964, was an attempt 
to introduce freshmen to the kind of learning and studying which 
Is expected of them at a university. It arose from a general feeling 
Supported by some direct evidence, that our freshmen have 
difficulty in understanding their lectures, taking adequate notes, 
organizing their Studies, and making the best use of the library. 
These are difficulties which probably beset most students studying 
in a language which is not their mother tongue. 

__ The course was limited to arts freshmen, and we were fortunate 
in having the co-operation of two British Council officers in run- 
ning it. The freshmen were asked to be in residence two weeks 
before the beginning of session. For financial reasons the third 
week of the course had to overlap the first week of term, and these 
oe therefore started their university studies proper a week 
ate. 

The students were divided on arrival into three groups. Each 
group had four library periods and three reading speed sessions 
weekly, as well as two study techniques periods and two speech 
periods, daily. Friday afternoons, Saturdays, and Sundays were 
free. Booklets were prepared for the library, study techniques, and 
specch lessons and distributed free to the students. 


~ 
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The library course, which was devised and conducted by the 
library training officer of the university, introduced students to 
the methods of cataloguing and classification used in the univer- 
sity library, and analysed some of the different types of reference 
book available to students. It ended with a practical test and a 
group discussion. 

The students enjoyed themselves and did well; it was felt, 
however, that in future courses far more time can profitably be 
allowed for exploring the resources ofa library. 

The study techniques programme was divided into three parts. 
The first dealt with listening to lectures and taking notes. Stu- 
dents were given some ‘golden rules’, which emphasized among 
other things the necessity of an organized filing system, ‘active 
listening’, and regular re-reading of notes. We tried to help stu- 
dents to realize that learning may be a slow and cumulative 
process and that insight does not necessarily come all at once. The 
students were then given some preliminary listening exercises 
designed to train acuity; for example, a question was put on the 
blackboard and a passage read to the students; they had to listen 
for the answer. After this we embarked on a series of short 
lectures, on which they took notes. Model notes were then distri- 
buted and discussed. 


In the second week we gave the students more ‘golden rules’, 
this time for reading and studying, with the emphasis on ‘active’ 
studying and note-taking as an aid to concentration. After some 
preliminary reading exercises designed to encourage close and 
thoughtful attention to the text, the students began a series of 
readings linked to the lectures they had previously heard and taken 
notes on. These were treated as far as possible as ‘real’ study 
sessions; teachers were not necessarily present and students were 
free to move around as they wished and discover their personal 


study rhythms. Subsequently their reading notes were discussed, 


and model notes suggested. , 

The third study techniques section was devoted to various 
problems. It included discussion of a technique for improving 
students’ English by using native speakers and books as ‘inform- 
ants’; an introduction to inductive reasoning, which was applied 
in practice to inferring the meanings of unfamiliar words from 
context; a discussion of plagiarism and the various ways of intro- 
ducing and acknowledging quotations; a short section on ways of 
tackling dificult reading-matter (one way being to find a simpler 
book on the same subject); a note on differences of opinion, in 
which students were encouraged to exercise their own judgements 
when they come across a critical conflict; and finally some advice 
on a personal ti i Saf 3 
and creating sady a the necessity of organizing study time 
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The emphasis throughout was on Learn to Learn, but since all 
the materiai for lectures and study sessions was taken from recom- 
mended reading in the various departments of the Faculty of Arts, 
there was a fringe benefit in that students were introduced to some 
of the vocabulary and concepts of their future courses of study. 

The speech section took the form of a fairly intensive introduc- 
tion to English stress, rhythm, and intonation. Fourteen graded 
lessons and fourteen practice sessions were devised. The object 
was not so much to influence speech habits as to make students 
aware of some factors in English speech which make it difficult for 
them to understand. This point was well taken by the students, 
many of whom had never been taught by native English speakers 
before. It had been planned to use the language laboratory for the 
practice sessions, but we were unable to do this owing to technical 
difficulties, and the sessions were conducted in class. 

For reading speed we used a set of American graded cards. 
Students were given three minutes to read a short passage and 
answer questions on it. They calculated their reading rate from a 
table and entered the results on a graph. We did not expect to 
increase reading speed in nine sessions, but students were made 
aware of a problem. These sessions were popular, though the 
material on the cards was not particularly geared to their needs 
and interests, and the ‘grading’ was designed for native speakers 
of American English. There is an opportunity here for the con- 
struction of a special reading-speed course which would take into 
account the vocabulary levels and interests of university freshmen, 
but it would be a big piece of research. There is no doubt that the 
difficulty of getting through the required reading, let alone any- 
thing that is not mandatory, is one of our students’ most urgent 
and pressing problems. 

Various evening entertainments—though not as many as We 
could have wished—were devised for the students. On the last day 
of the course we asked them to write anonymous reports, giving 
their comments and suggestions. The students proved to be 
unanimous in their appreciation of the course, and pleased to 
think they were taking part in an experiment. They said that they 
had been helped to find their feet in university life and that they 
felt on a level with second- and third-year students, especially in 
the use of the library. This confirmed our own impression, sup- 
ported by their regular attendance, that the course was proving 
worth while. Student criticism was concerned with the length of the 
course (the overlapping week created a certain amount of distrac- 
tion); and their wish for more entertainment, and for more 
opportunities to get to know the campus and its environs, They 
would have liked more variety in the teaching voices and an 
opportunity to meet and hear different lecturers. 
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This experimental course has left us with the impression that the 
problems to be solved are even more numerous and more urgent 
than was thought. We were particularly struck by the general 
insecurity and floating anxiety of freshmen, their fear of the 
unknown demands of this new life, and their determination to do 
well in it. It is hoped, if administrative difficulties can be solved, 
to repeat the course on a larger scale next year, to improve it in the 
light of what we ourselves have learned, and to include all fresh- 
men. 


Direct Questions in the 
Teaching of Conversation 


J. CESAR ROMERO 


Instituto Superior del Profesorado, Buenos Aires 


ITIS A VERY general opinion that direct questions (i.e. those 
that can elicit ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answers) should be avoided in the 
practice of conversation in the classroom. The importance of 
direct questions has been greatly underestimated and I feel it is 
time they should be recognized as an important tool in the teach- 
ing of conversation. Direct questions are easy for students to con- 
struct and offer enormous possibilities for the practice of conversa- 
tion. 

The teacher should speak as little as possible during the con- 
versation class, for every minute he uses is a minute taken from 
the students’ practice. So I make the students themselves ask the 
questions from the very beginning, and thus cut down the time I 
speak by a good many minutes per class period. The use of a chart 
showing the tripartite structure of questions is very helpful to the 
students, and whenever I have to introduce a new tense, a new 
modal, etc., I rewrite the chart on the blackboard and make the 
necessary addition. About half-way through an intermediate 
course, for instance, the chart has grown to be more or less as 
that at the top of page 110. 

The first step, then, in the procedure I use for the teaching of 
conversation is to teach the students how to ask questions. In this 
step, and until the third step has been completed, only direct 


questions are used, and they will always be asked by the stude 


not by the teacher, nts, 
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are speaking 


was going to speak 


did 


will 
speak f sapavaaiwiocosaimns ace 
would 


person(s) or thing(s) 


can 
may 
must 


have 
has spoken 


The second step is to teach short idiomatic answers. Let US 
assume that we have only taught the simple present tense. To 
teach short answers I rewrite the chart on the blackboard and list 
the short answers on the right: 


Yes, I do. No, I don’t. 
Yes, you do. No, you don't. 
Yes, we do. No, we don’t. 
..-.? Yes, they do. No, they don’t. 
Yes, he does. No, he doesn’t. 
Yes, she does. No, she doesn’t. 
Yes, it does. No, it doesn’t. 


After abundant practice of questions and short answers, the 
next step—the most important step of all—is to make the students 
enlarge upon the short answer by adding a relevant comment of 
their own, providing at least one element that is not supplied by 
the question. For example: 


Do you come to school by bus? or: Do you get up early on Sundays? 


Yes, I do, I live a long way from Yes, I do. My father wakes us all up 
the school. at seven. 
(er: No, I don’t. I always walk to (or: No, I don’t. I get up at about 


school.) eight or nine.) 


> ——————————————— 
SSS SSS, 


k 
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Of course, the quality of the comments that follow the short 
answer varies according to the level of the class. 

At this step we have to teach the affirmative and negative forms 
of the verb, which is a relatively easy thing when the students know 
how to handle the question forms and the idiomatic answers. 
What is a little more difficult is to make the students realize that 
they can add the requested comment, that is, they can express an 
idea of their own in the language they are learning. When they 
finally overcome this mental block, they suddenly realize they are 
actually maintaining a conversation in English! 

I think I need hardly point out that a lot of time should be 
devoted to the practice of this type of two-line dialogue. This step 
is crucial in the teaching of conversation, and direct questions 
can be used more successfully than any other type of questions at 
this stage. 

The fourth step is to teact 
interrogatives. This can easi 
tives on the left of the chart the 


At the same time it should be poi 
this case cannot be ‘yes’ or ‘no’ but only other words or phrases 


(of which a few examples should be given), and that these short 
answers should be followed by comments of the same type as those 


which follow the short answers to direct questions: 


questions introduced by non-subject 
ly be done by listing a few interroga- 
students are accustomed to use. 
nted out that the short answers in 


When On Mondays 
Where In London, 
What ....2 Spanish, 
What time At ten o'clock, 
In what country In England. 
etc. etc, 
For the sake of brevity I continue to assume that the students 


have been taught only the simple present tense. In practice, how- 
ever, they are bound to have learned by this time more than one 
tense, for the teaching of each step—especially the third— takes a 
considerable time, during which graded material should be intro- 
duced. 

So far the students can manage to maintain a two-line dialogue: 
one student asks a question and another gives a short answer and 
adds a comment. The fifth step is to have the pupils use any of 
the elements of the answer for the third line of the dialogue. This 
can be done by making a third student, or the student who asked 
the original question, add a remark. For example: 


ptt student: Do you get up early on Sundays? 
nd student: No, I don’t. I get up at about eight i 
o; 
Ast or 3rd student: 1 usually sleep until twelve on Shadays ones 
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or: 
Ist student: Where does your father work? 
2nd student: In town. He works for % 
Ist or 3rd student: My brother works for ——,, too, but he works out 


of town. 


From here on the way to conversation is easy. The fourth line of 
the dialogue can be a question suggested by any of the elements of 
the remark, in which case the whole cycle is renewed (question, 
short answer plus comment, remark). The fourth line may also be 
another remark on the remark given as a third line and this new 
remark may in turn be met with a question or a further remark, 
and the conversation will be kept going. For example: 

A. Do you get up early on Sundays? 
B. No, I don’t. I get up at about eight or nine. 
A. T usually sleep until twelve o’clock. 
B. Don’t you have any breakfast? or: B. My father likes to sleep late on 
Sundays, too. x 

A. Yes, I do. I have breakfast in bed A. Does your mother sleep late too? 

and then go on sleeping. 

B. Idon’t like to have breakfast in B. No, she doesn’t. She gets up early 

bed. and prepares our breakfast. 
etc. etc, 


I have used the procedure outlined above for several years and 
am satisfied with the results obtained. There are several methodo- 
logical considerations, notably concerning the introduction of new 
vocabulary and Structures, and also what and what not to correct, 
which escape a brief article. In closing, I would like to stress two 
advantages of this procedure: (1) most of the class time is used by 
the students: the teacher’s use of class time is restricted to correc- 
tions of mistakes and introduction of new structures and vocabu- 
lary; (2) the students’ response is excellent: they enjoy the 
challenge that this procedure makes them face, and they are 
delighted to find they are actually conversing in the language as 
they are learning it. 3 


Tf (D 
H.V. GEORGE 


English Language Institute, University of Wellington 


UNDER JF, the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary gives an 
account of ‘conditional sentences’ in terms of indicative or sub- 
junctive moods in protasis and apodosis. Instead of protasis, the 
English teacher may speak of the ‘if-clause’, and for apodosis, 
‘main clause’; for indicative he may speak of the clause being one 
of ‘open’ or ‘possible’ condition, and subjunctive may be repre- 
sented by ‘improbable’, ‘impossible’, or ‘rejected’ conditions. 
These changes do not materially alter the description. 

The traditional description can be presented in stages, with a 
fair degree of system, and perhaps this has counted more than 
another, easily ascertainable, fact: that if we mark a reasonable 
number of consecutive occurrences of if in casual reading we are 
certain to be left with many that do not fit. 

L. A. Hill recently cleared a good deal of ground by showing 
that any tense in the if-clause can be associated with any tense in 
the main clause. He did this by systematic tabulation, obtaining 
324 (18 x 18) combinations.! Some of the listed possibilities are no 
doubt rare, but we do find a large assortment of them in everyday 
English. Here are a few items that seem perfectly acceptable: 

is going to be in trouble. 
will tell us what happened. 
knows all about it. 
If she went there last night she saw what happened. 
was taking a great risk. 
has taken a decisive step. 
had obviously made up her mind 
to go. 


recommends 


is recommending 1 f 
Ifhe hasrecommended it, the quality will be good. 


was recommending 
recommended 
Obviously, admitting examples like these makes a sentence or 
sequence-of-tense account seem much less clear cut and ‘rational’. 
The following alternative description attempts to represent 
observed occurrences with as much teaching economy as possible, 
Its approach is as follows: 


1L. A. Hill, The Si ith ‘If’. 
Seen he Sequences of Tenses with ‘If’-clauses, Language Learnin, g, 
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ers 


if we wi we 
(1) The difference between if we go and we go, ify tic taal 
went is in the first instance presence or absence oH A npe arr 
that difference of meaning can be accounted for by a E 
it is superfluous to refer to tense, or to clause and sen pa ee 
When obliged to refer to verb-form, clause — 2 Pai 
syntax, we do so in that order, and only to the exten E 
(2) Features which are present in, but not exclusive to, s 


i i inguistic 
containing if-clauses are placed in their more general ling 
context, 


All explanation is in sim 


ple terms, intended to suggest classroom 
Presentation. All illustrat 


ive sentences other than those PEIE 
part of the explanation are taken from a recent issue of a Welli g 


A in fift 
ton journal,! They show the actual variety of occurrences in fifty 
Pages (or about 40,000 words) of prose. 


; i ition 
e begin, therefore, with occurrences of if for which eo 
and illustration Provide all the information required (Sectio 
Section B introduces verb-fcrm considerations, 


Section A: 


I oncondition that 


II onthe assumption that 
HI in order that 


IV when, every time that 


y though, by contrast with the fact that 
VI ‘modifying’ 
VII whether 


These will be illustrated in turn. 


LI meaning on condition that: 


i T are the promise or statement); the promised 
action or Stated event js future. 
2 ne? 

*Comment. 


', Number 20, Comment Publishing Company, Wellington, New 
Zealand, 


a 


all 
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2. Now often we feel we cannot make a straightforward promise 
or statement. Sometimes for instance, the future event depends on 
what may happen during the time between the moment of making 
the statement (now) and the time of the event (future): J will see 
you at four o'clock . . . if the bus is not late. The bus will arrive at 
Jive past one... if there is no hold-up in Cuba Street. The promise 
and statement are now said to be conditional, the word if preced- 
ing the statement of the condition under which the future event 
will occur.! 

The promise itself is present: (Z promise now that) I will see you 
at four o'clock. The condition is present too; it is attached to the 
promise; and the simple present tense is used: . . . if the bus is not 
late. 


3. Very often, too, people do not wish to make a straightforward 
promise. They intend to make their promise conditional. 

In ordinary speech we may say Do this, and I'll do that. Help 
me, and I'll pay for your coffee. In formal language, an arrange- 
ment is made ‘on condition that’ or ‘provided that’ something is 
done. 

Often we use if: If you help me with this assignment, I'll pay for 
your coffee. Such conditions are made at the time of speaking, and 
the simple present tense is the most frequent tense in if-clauses of 
this kind.? 

4. The promise may be to do something: (Jf you help me now,) 
... Ill pay for your coffee, or it may be not to do something: 
... I won't worry you again. Similarly, the condition may be that 
something is done: (J°// lend it to you) . . . if you let me have it 
tomorrow, or the condition may be that something is not done: 
... If you don’t tell anyone. 


5. Sometimes the ‘promise’ is unpleasant, that is to say a threat, 
and the condition is stated so as to warn against the consequence 
of doing something: Jf you do that again I won't speak to you any 
more. 


6. A verb is not always required for the statement of the con- 
dition: (We will obtain it for you) . . . if possible, if ready, if 
available. 


7. Here are some examples from the Wellington journal: 


i 1Muslims feel that all our statements about the future are conditional, and 
always add the condition in’sha’ Allah: I will see you at four o’ if 
eave. four o'clock, if God 
?When one finds will after if, it means willingness: If i 
le fin z | If you will help n 
y Tou ae willing to help me. I'll lend you the magazine if you will tet melh ie 
it back tomorrow means . . . if you agree to let me have it back tomorrow. ens 
a: Me 


e 
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But these things can be achieved only if we are prepared to recognize the 
urgent needs of Black Africa. eg 

- +. if we attain some deeper understanding, . . . we can play a positive 
and significant role... 


If we bear this in mind, we can understand why the characters change 
so much, 


...if he asserts forcibly enough that it does add up to a poem, somebody , 


will be sure to take him seriously. 
Here are examples with will after if: 


If he will pass to p. 23 he will see that I agree with him. 
-+-man can if he will wipe out this disgrace... 


8. When if means on condition that, the time reference of the 
main clause is likely to be future simply because most conditions 
are concerned with the future. As we have seen, the time reference 
may be past: If she went there last night she saw what happened. 
Her seeing what happened is Stated as a fact conditional on her 


stated as a fact conditional 
not know whether he goes t 


If she went there last night she saw what happened. The comment 
was: we do not know whether 


same words might be spoken ina 


> but on the assumption that . «+» 
basis of a stateme 


This use of if is common in argumentative prose. Indeed it is 
so fundamental that a sign (0) is used for it in symbolic logic: 
Pq, fp, theng.In formal writing, Granted that .. .is often used. 

2. Here are some examples: 


- +. if that’s the case it’s Not going to be all that easy to do anything about 
Salts 


If there is bad teaching in the New Zealand Universities (ang there is), is 
it more than an argument for improving it? e 
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If there are still powerful social forces at work, it is because... 
... if 60 per cent of your budget is being frittered away (as in Dahomey) 
... you're not likely to have much left over for... 


3. As with conditional if, a verb is not always present: If so,... 
Iftrue,... 

4. Naturally we may make assumptions which are without a 
factual basis, and draw conclusions from them in the same way: 
usual such assumptions involve a ‘past-tense’ verb-form, dis- 
cussed in Section II. 


IU. Jf meaning in order that: 

1. Occasionally we find that an if-clause has is (or another finite 
part of be) followed by to and a verb stem: If I am to finish this 
work by four o’clock . . . The if-clause is followed by a statement 
of what is required: If I am to finish this work . . . I must not be 
disturbed. If I was to arrive in time I just had to take the taxi. 


2. Here are some examples: 
New Zealand needs a greater degree of industrial diversification if it is to 


weather the stormy years ahead. 
Ifa play is to be successful, it must awaken the spectators... 
If the Commonwealth is to survive, it is. . - because the individual nations 


© feel that their common interests can be served TT , 
The list must be long and varied, if it is to reflect the complexity of 


institutions in the various sectors. 


1% : P d 
IV. If meaning when or every time that: 

1. Sometimes if precedes the statement of a very general con- 
dition, and the main clause states the consequence when this 
condition is satisfied. When this is so, if has a meaning very close 
to the meaning of when or every time (that). We do not think of 
any particular time when making such statements. 

2. Here are some examples: 

If there is a decision of the Courts which the Administration does not 


approve, the regulations are amended. 7 > 
Liberty is useless when it does not lead to action, action is meaningless if 


it does not involve working for other people. (when and if could be 
interchanged.) 
3. If meaning when need not be followed by a finite verb: 


Social decisions, even if beneficial in the long run, can be imposed by a 
sovereign state only if there is sufficient approval, 


V. If meaning though or by contrast with the fact that: 


1. [fis often used at the beginning of a clause whos 

[ a C e 

contrasts with the statement of the main clause. Often ect 
is like the contrast signalled by though. onimast 
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2. The main clause may have a word indicating cail af ites 
then, also. These words help to confirm one’s identification o 


4 contrasting word. Sometimes if is identified in this function by 
even: even if. 


3. Here are soine examples: l . _ 
+++ his words will make a Profound impact, even if he is only telling 
story... 


o: ints 
Even if Mr Sharp can quote chapter and verse to show that these po’ 


ware included in his first book, I would still stick to my overall con- 
clusion... 


imei i the 
If the campaign re-presented in Peacetime is a localized one. . . then 
experience described is common to every soldier tee 
the Varese Piece was quite old, this was Positively ancient. 
The following examples have also in the main clause: 


elves. 
But, if they drove those whom they controlled, they also eroe pie aise 
f the new movement has Provoked in us words of revolt, 
increased our Sense of frustration, 
4. This if is frequent without a following verb: 
Ido mention, even if briefly... 
It is Possible, if difficult, 
ey permit useful analysis, eve 


n if only for short-run problems, 
It was, if not commendable, at | 


east excusable , , . 
VI. ‘Modifying’ if: 
1. The last examples of if with no fi 


aintain in Power—if we do not actually create them— 
groups which are useful to us, 


ne term ‘Hall of Residence’ į 
come, an emotionally tinged 


The next two examples have no following verb: 
It isa function, if not th 


$ te function, of a composer to discover the poten- 
tials of the instrument, 


His task is to be a competent administrator 
tion), a Pleasant host, a man with time 


VIL if (whether): 


1. A verbal question (Will he come ?) may bec, 


the object of a Sentence when the statement we 
the wil] come) an 


Sentence subject: 


ether he will Come is not yet known. 


s fast becoming, if it has not already 
word. 


Gf only in the art of delega- 
for other People. 


Ome the subject or 


Word order is restored 
d whether is placed before it. Here q e clause is a 
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Here the clause is a sentence object: 
I will ask whether he will come. 


If can be used instead of whether to introduce such an object 
clause: 


te has come 

will ask whether ie po 
I wonder if aie 

am not sure 

do not know 


No example of this if was noted in the issue of Comment. 


(To be concluded) 


English Prepositions 
CHARLES W. KREIDLER 


Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 

y COURSE in English makes pro- 
oe ee a eiad prepositions in manae Mui 
-1v demonstrated or depicted: The ruler is under the box. 
cani Dp ge ily d p e box. The box is on the table. I’m standing by the 
J g ene io in Tom the window to the door, etc. For the student 
wow: ri a E se meanings is largely a matter of practising the 

e E each word and an observable situation: y 
: es, acquiring the correct use of these small words 

S bi pi go forming associations between a preposition 
oe meet mee or phrase which may follow it: They came at 
ine porte He Mondaylin March; She has been here Ñor an hour] 
since two o’clock; He achieved his goal with a great effort/by 

3 t effort, etc. The grammatical facts involved in such 
mortie an a are fairly well codified, and our textbooks and 
E provide for systematic learning of them i , 

In other uses, however, the choice of preposition is determined 
by a preceding verb (to look at the evidence, to listen to it, to believe 
in it), or noun (the investigation of a problem, the remedy for it, 
the solution to it) or adjective (different from the others, similar to 
them, identical with them). The ‘meanings’ of prepositions in 
such collocations are certainly not demonstrable, nor can they be 
learned by association with clearly defined classes of words. 
Anybody who has taught advanced foreign learners of English is 


m 
yra 


ae Charles W. Kreidler 


Prepositions sometimes yield great differences of meaning (/ook 


imes the difference is quite subtle (concerned 


1A. S. Hornby, 4 Guide to Patterns and Usage in English (Oxford University 
Press, 1954), P. 132. This very helpful book describes the patterns in which 


Prepositions Occur, with abundant illustration, - 53-6, 73-7, 130-2, 
134-6, 143-8, 162-3, 187-8. She i 


_ 


a$ 
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belong to Hornby’s verb pattern 18C,! thatis, verb (+ preposition) 
+ (pro)noun + preposition + (pro)noun: advise somebody about 
something, appeal to somebody for something, borrow something 
from somebody, etc. I have restricted the list to verbs which 
may be followed by both an animate noun (represented here 
by the word somebody) and an inanimate noun (represented 
as something), in either order. This pattern, it should be noted, 
cannot be re-arranged in the form verb + indirect object + direct 
object, as is true of pattern 18A (give something to somebody— 
give somebody something) or pattern 18B (buy something for 


somebody—buy somebody something). — i 
The list is by no means & complete thing; other verbs might be 
an be added; the 


added to the various groups, and other groups c : 
verbs listed occur in other constructions which are not considered. 


here.? No attempt is made at a semantic classification; praise some- 
body for something and send somebody for something obviously illus- 
trate different meanings of for, and in this case the difference can 
be shown by paraphrase: ‘praise somebody for what he has aons 
versus ‘send somebody to get something i However, R ‘ ave 
tried to show above, meaning is not a reliable guide to the choice 


of prepositions. 


5s omethin. p 
somebody about s aan inform, question, 56, teases 


advise, ask, caution, cons 
tell, warn. 

—to somebody about some 
complain, speak, talk. 


—wi in y 
with somebody about sopena hr onmia, debate, 


dis , argue, confer, IOE i 
Se feats dispute, expostulate, joke, quarrel, sym: 
pathize. s 
—somebody by something 
judge. 
—somebody for s 


thing 


prepare, press, punish, (disqualify, TeP 5 3 
reward, send, thank, value. 
—on somebody for something 
count, depend, rely. 
—to somebody for something 
apologize, appeal, apply- 


top cit., pp. 53-6. 

4 +» PP- - : Jist have been gleaned from Thomas Lee 

Many of the examples in the At itions, 3rd edition, Englewood 

Cro of Phrases with Prepositions, , Englewoo 
well, Jr., A Glossary of real, 1960 


Cliffs: Prentice-Hall Internat! 
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—with somebody for something 
bargain, compete, intercede, plead. 

—somebody from something i r 
deter, discourage, dissuade, distract, exclude, excuse, exempt, 
hinder, prohibit, protect, release, rescue, restrain, stop. 

—somebody in something . 
assist, encourage, engage, help, instruct, interrupt, surpass. 

—with somebody in something 
alternate, associate, concur, cooperate. 

—somebody of something i 
accuse, acquit, convict, convince, cure, defraud, dispossess, 
relieve, remind, strip, suspect. 

—somebody on something 
compliment, congratulate. 

—somebody to something . 
abandon, condemn, entitle, provoke, subject, welcome. 

—somebody with something i m 
acquaint, afflict, assist, bother, burden, credit, encourar , 
familiarize, fi urnish, help, impress, infect, inspire, ply, 
provide, reward, supply, threaten, trouble. 

—something at somebody 
aim, point, shoot, throw. 


—something for som ebody 
Preserve, reserve, save, 


—something from somebody 


borrow, collect, Conceal, exact, expect, get, hide, obtain, 
order, purchase, secure, steal. 


—about something from somebody 
learn, 

—Something in somebody 
detect, inculcate, instil. 


—Ssomething of: somebody 
ask, expect. 


, attribute, concede, confess, credit, declare, 
q gate, describe, devo 


i justi te, dictate, entrust, explain, 
impart, Justify, mention, present, Propose, point out, recall, 
report, reveal, say, submit, 


Suggest, supply, throw. 
—something (up)on somebody 


bestow, confer, impose, im 
—Ssomething with somebody 
discuss, dispute, share, 


Press, inflict, perpetrate. 


The Agent in the Passive 
Construction 


lahat MIHAILOVIC 
nglish Department, University of Belgrade 


pole err WHO have dealt with the passive verbal 
ren cage said explicitly or implicitly that the agent in the 
Te ae nstruction can be suppressed at will The author of 

article has already expressed the opinion elsewhere in this 


jou at ‘ i 
journal that ‘the choice between the construction in which the 


a $ . . 
ree a is suppressed and that in which it is transformed 
the adverbial adjunct is not one of vague personal prefer- 


ence’? 

ae passive verbal category has too long been treated without 

a g inte account how the nominal and some other elements in 
ucture, such as adverbial adjuncts, influence the choice of the 

ie construction. It is only recently that linguists have started 

f ing into consideration how the nominal elements in the 

unction of subject and object affect the choice of the passive 


construction.? 

_ We are not going to co 
tion in preference to the ac! 
as well as stylistic considerations whic 
into account if the choice of the passive in p 


nsider the choice of th 
tive. There are a num 
h would have to be taken 
reference to the active 


] English Grammar, D. C. Heath and Company, 
book of English Grammar, 


Boston, 1959, p. 140. R. W. Zandvoort, A Handi i 
Djakarta, 1953, p. 64. Otto Jespersen, The Philosophy 
i ndon, 1951, pP- 167-8. Jespersen 


of Grammar, George Allen & Unwin, Lo 

seems to be mainly intereste! e constructions with the unexpressed 

agent, because the centre 0! im i ift of perspective in the 
ive. “It is possible next to per 


transformation active-Passt mit the derivation 
corresponding passive 


ha transitive ver S i 
ing the new subject, the old subject appear- 
itself deletable.’ R. B. Lees, 


Co., The Hague, 1963, 


om any sentence wit 
aR the verbal object bec 
T in a prepositional phrase in by, 
a aia of English Nominalizations, 
Te Some Observations on the Use of the Passive Voice’, English Language 
eaching, XVII, 2, 1963, p- 80. 
Jan Svartvik, The Passive Voice in Present-Day English, a thesis presented to 
He English Department © Uppsala University 1n partial fulfilment of the 
rp a for the filosofie licentiat-examen, Uppsala, 1961 (unpublished). 
as dealing with agential passive constructions Svartvik applied the 
gies personal/non-persona) to the, nominal element in the agent. He 
tee took into consideration the distribution of the adverbial elements in 
M passive structure. See also Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structu 
outon, The Hague 1963, P- 42. ures, 
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construction was to be accounted for. We shall only sl 
choice between the passive transformations with the: ae 
agent and those with the suppressed agent, once the P ac 
struction has been decided upon. We shall try to demonstra mn 
the verb determines the choice between passive prua oe 
the expressed agent and those with the deleted agent, taking a 
account the constraints imposed by the nominal element in 
agent and by the adverbial elements in the passive structure. i 
The transformation from the active into the passive has usually 

been represented in the following manner: 

(1) He killed a man. A man was killed (by him). 

(2) Everybody admires her. She is admired (by everybody). 


P 4 t 

In these examples the use of the agent is optional. But the ~~ 
is not optional with any verb. Here are examples of One : 
constructions where the verb makes the use of the agent obligatory: 


G) His aunt brought him up. He was brought up by his aunt. 
but not (4) *He was brought up. 


(5) Relief followed amazement. Amazement was followed by relief. 
but not (6) *Amazement was followed. 


(T) Mr Smith did most of the talking. Most of the talking was done by 
Mr Smith, 


but not (8) *Most of the talking was done. 


From the above examples it can be seen that there are verbs 
with which the agent is optional and others with which it a 
obligatory. We shall, therefore, try to classify the verbs whic 
tansformation, applying to the agent in ne 
on the criterion deletable/non-deletable. I 
this criterion is applied four sroups emerge. We shall operate with 
the minimal number of elements in the structure in order not to 


We are trying to demonstrate. ; 
group of verbs the agent in the passive 
transformation is deletable: 
Ns V No ——> No BEVEN (bYN;) 
(9) Somebody broke my window. My window was broken. 
(10) They signed the contract, The contract was signed. 
(11) Howard faked the Photograph. The Photograph was faked. 


Group II. With this group of verbs the agent is deletable only if 
there is an adverbial expansion in the structure: 
E a RENA 


The symbols used in this article have the following meanings: Ns = subject 
of the active verb, V = finite active verbal group, No = object of the active 
verb, A = adverbial modifier, BEVEN — finite passive verbal group, 
by Ns = agent in the Passive construction, — = is transformed into, 
C) encloses optional elements, * the asterisk marks ungrammatical forms, 


F to be chosen, an = animate, 


$ 


s< 
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Ns V No ——> No BEVEN byNs 
Ns V No A——> No BEVEN A (byNs) 
(12) His parents brought him up. He was brought up by his parents. 


(13) They brought him up {in Cambridge, as a Methodist, properly}. 


He was brought up in 
odist. 


but not (14) *He was brought up. 
(15) Honest men ran the country. The country was run by honest men. 


(16) They ran the country according t0 the Marxist doctrine. The 
country was run (by them) according to the Marxist doctrine. 


but not (17) *The country was run? 
(18) Miss Perkinson played the part of the mother. The part of the 
mother was played by Miss Perkinson. 
(19) Miss P. played the part of the mother well. The part of the mother 
b was played well (by Miss P): 
ut not (20)*The part of the mother was played. 
(21) A rich man owned the club. The club was owned by a rich man. 
(22) They owned the club jointly. The club was jointly owned. 
but not (23)*7he club was owned. 
(24) She did most of the talking- Most of the talking was done by her. 
(25) They did most of the talking at lunch. Most of the talking was done 
at lunch. 


but not (26)*Most of the talking was done. 
roup the agent may be 


Group II. With the verbs of this g 
ints are imposed by the 


deletable or non-deletable. The constral i th 
ominal the agent 1S deletable, if it 


clement Ng. If N, is an animate n 
is an inanimate nominal the agent is not deletable. 
BEVEN (byN's) 
BEVEN byN'p- 
as followed. 
me.I was vas followed. 


My advice v 
wo. Curse two was. followed by curse one. 


Cambridge. He was brought up asa Meth- 


Nv V No —> No 
nia VNo— No 
(27) Somebody. followed 
(28) They followed my advice. 


b (29) Curse one followed curse t 

ut not (30)* Curse two was followed. RAE. 

(31) Red Indians inhabited the tow” The town was inhabited bed iy 

(32) A feeling of despair inhabited his mind. His min was i 
a feeling of ‘despair. 


but not (33)*His mind was inhabited. 
im. He was replaced. 
dy accents. His si 


(34) They replaced him: c 
(35) A booming contralto replaced his see 
were replaced by a booming contralto. 


but not (36)*His seedy accents were replaced. sy 
i iteri t be applied to 
With ike an criterion mus! lied 
the Led tee no an inanimate. The criterion 
abstract/physical object mus e applied to the inanimate nomi- 
nals. If the nominal eleme is an abstract nominal the agent 1s 
not deletable, if it is @ physical object it is deletable. 


eedy accents 


liable to this constraint: 


1The verb run which has @ different referent is not 
They ran a race. A race was run. 


es Ljiljana Mihailović 


i a renal 


(37) The unfairness of this struck John. John was struck b y the unfairness 
of this. 


(38) The ball missed the goal and struck John. The ball missed the goal 
and John was struck. 


Group IV. With the verbs of this group the agent is not deletable. 


(39) An irresistible desire to run away possessed me. I was possessed by 
an irresistible desire to run away. 
but not (40)*/ was possessed) 
ay Dewan motives actuated him. He was actuated by unworthy 
motives. 
but not (42)*He was actuated. 
(43) On his death his daughter succeeded him. On his death he was 
succeeded by his daughter, 
but not (44)*On his death he was succeeded, 


In a great number of Passive constructions the agent is not 


deletable if the passive sentence is not contextualized, as in the 
following example: 


(45) Shakespeare wrote this sonn 
Speare, 


but not (46)*This sonnet was written, 


et. This sonnet was written by Shake- 


But it would be Possible to contextualize the example marked with 
the 


asterisk. The passive construction with the deleted agent is 
chosen where the agent is obvious from the verbal or the extra- 

linguistic context, For example: 
(47) Before reaching his 


flat John was already diving into his pocket for 
the key. It was in. 


serted, the door was unlocked. 


Passive transformation with the expres- 
ements of the underlying active sentence are 


© syntactic function of the nominal elements 
is changed. The agent is usually, though not necessarily, indisp2n- 


On the other hand, in the 
Sed agent all the el 


ements of the passive structure itself, in 
the first place by the verb as a lexical item 


kè 


Teaching the Passive 


D. BYRNE 


English Language Teaching Institute, Bombay 


MOST FOREIGN learners of English master the form of the 
passive without much difficulty, but, having learnt it, often fail to 
make use of it to the extent that it is required as an idiomatic 
feature of the language. The main reason for this, J believe, is that 
it is taught without adequate reference to the contexts in which it 
is normally used. As a result, the student fails to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the passive and uses instead the active, thus producing not 


incorrect but unidiomatic English. 
reful examination. 


Our whole approach to the passive needs ca 
is not just an alternative 


It is widely recognized that the passive 

way of expressing the active; also, that it should not be taught in 
constant association with by + an ‘agent’. Thus, in general, 
practice through conversion of sentences like John kicked the dog 
to The dog was kicked by John has been abandoned in favour ofa 
less pernicious model, calculated to discourage the automatic use 


of by: sentences with an indefinite subject word, like Somebody has 
stolen my pen, which ve form, becomes My 


š expressed in the pass! 
pen has been stolen. _ : a 
This, as a procedure for teaching the passive, 1S questionable in 
more than one respect. In the first instance, Out of context—and 
most of these sentence we producing a 
better sentence by using the passive because we have eliminatec 
an indefinite subject? In a sequence of sentences, the subject post- 


tion is often occupied by unemphatic indefinite \ F 
pronouns, which may d either by an active or 4 passive 


form: We must do ‘something about it/Something must a 

about it. Secondly, by using practice sentences of this type, t hs 
a tendency to avoid almost entirely the use of the passive He 

with by. And yet, if Jespersen’s figures are even ee ely 

reliable,! about one-fi practice material ought toi lustrate 

i i ith by, and the kind of ‘agent which 

1 by Shakespeare 


kind Hamlet was writter 
pical are We were held up 


by the fog; the building W royed by fires she stepped off the 
Tavemeni ER Faas knocked down by 4 passing lorry; the race was 
dat the door by a man 


won by the tortoise, not the 
who hadn't shaved for days. ; , 
Thirdly, I think we ought to ask whether conversion exercises 


Jespersen, The Philosophy of Grammar, P- 168. 
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z n 
are suitable for teaching the passive. Of the two types meee : 
kicked the dog and Somebody kicked the dog) the first i 
the active can be replaced by the Passive more oe ee a 
the second that it ought to be replaced to get rid o t e ren on 
subject. But this teaches our students little or veges: ae Hts 
actual use of the passive. Surely what they need to T 
why the active form is used in certain situations while the r fic 
is used in others. The native user of English does not a rm 
passive form by converting sentences into it from the eaten E 
fact, using the passive does not involve a procedure PP 
say, to the conversion of direct into indirect speech. Only canara 
ally do we have have to stop to think which form, active anp ae 
is to be preferred. A completion type exercise, with an a = ae 
Context provided, would seem to be much more efiective r "ide? 
less misleading than the conversion exercise. For SRI 
fall; I... (push). I can’t find the spoons; Where... a a m 
(keep)? In practice material of this sort, the use of the passi aii 
conditioned naturally by the context, and if the contexts are W z 
chosen, the student learns a great deal about the use of the passiv 
as well as practising its forms, $ 

It is worth noting that by avoiding the conversion type exercise 

Void also complications with Certain patterns in the passive 
form—complications which the native user of English has never 
had to face! 

(i) Verbs followed by tw 
version of Somebody gave id 
unattached object, naturally puzzles the student who wou 
prefer 4 book was gi 


less require some ¢ 


! Sor the concert tonight. Similarly 
with His name is Edward but he . 


+++ (give out); wh 
elderly uncle, 


Presentation of the passive in the classroom 
Although the Passive is 


perhaps most effectively practised through 
written exercises, this st 


: age needs to be preceded by a good oral 
grounding. If the passive is taught in the third year of English, we 


—_—_——— aan 
aN) 
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eo oe ae it by means of a number of participle forms used 
` n ivally, with which the student is likely to be already familiar. 
T = closed: TI he door is closed. The window is open. Close 
ow. Now the window is closed too. Your books are closed 
Pl ine is open, etc, Similarly with broken: This ruler is broken. 
his pencil is broken too. Ts your pencil broken?, etc. In the same 
way, use can be made of pleased and disappointed in suitable 
situations. I gave Mary a sweet. She was pleased. I didn’t give John 
a sweet. He was disappointed. Why was Mary pleased? She was 
pleased because I gave her a sweet. Why was John disappointed ?. 
etc. Likewise, made of, which if not familiar is easily understood. 
This table is made of wood. This chair is made of wood, too. This can 
be extended to include other materials: My shirt is made of cloth. 
My shoes are made of leather. What is . - - made of? Similarly made 
from: Butter is made, from milk. Cheese «++ milk. Jam... fruit. 

The next stage is to present the passive in situations suited to the 
age and background of the learner, concentrating at the start on 
the more common forms: simple present, past definite, and infini- 
tive. Some possible contexts are indicated below: 

i (i) What language is spoken in » » ? Is... spoken in...? Where 
is... spoken? 

(ii) Where is .. + (bread, butter, milk) so 
What is sold ina... (grocers shop)? 

(iii) Where are. - - (bananas, oranges) grow 


this country? è 
(iv) How is. . . (tea, coffee) made? Infinitive forms can be intro- 


duced and practised: Can tea be made with cold water? No, the 
water has to be boiled firs made, it must be left for two 


or three minutes before it is poured out. ‘be ne 
(v) When was. ++ (name of 4 well-known building) built Who was 


it built by? 
e well-known book: 


(vi) Name som a 
by and when they were written. 

n be exploited to produce sequences: 
counts can be built up 


Some of these situations © p 
e.g. (iv). In addition, simple narrative ac 
around an imaginary for example, a rescue at sea. A 
man was seen floating i erhaps a cry for help was heard); 
the lifeboat was sent out; it went towards where the lifeboat had 
been seen; the man was pulled on board; he was wrapped in a 
blanket; he was given something to drink; he was taken to hospital. 

sive, rapid oral and written 


In the early stages of teaching the pass! 
practice can be given through substitution tables, either to rein- 


force forms taught through situations, OT to practise forms for 
which situations are not easy to devise, OF to give additional 
practice in forms which learners find difficult. Here are two 


Id? Is.. _soldina...s? 


m? Are... grown in 


s; ask who they were written 
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examples, one for verbs like muke, call, elect, the other for It is 
said that... 


made leader Smith. 


The man who has been appointed chairman | is called Brown. 
elected secretary Jones. 
a Prime Minister make a speech. 
Itis hoped that the | chairman will | be present. 
ign. 
expected headmaster resigi 


Tables can be used for question and answer practice: What’s the 
name of the man who's been made secretary? He’s called Brown, 
ete, 

In the final stages of teaching the passive, a great deal of written 
practice is needed, Preferably in the form of passages in which 
(i) the passive form is contrasted naturally with the active; (ii) the 
use of the passive with and without by are both illustrated. Here is 
a short example: 


Two boys, who... (trap) by the tide on the cliffs at Westlea yesterday .. . 
(rescue) by a police Constable, who... (lower) down the cliff on a rope. The 
boys, who were on holiday, had set off to explore the beach early in the morn- 
ing. When they did not return by evening, a search party . . . (organize). The 
boys... (locate) when torch signals . . . (see) from a ledge on the cliff, etc. 


Finally, it is important always to draw attention to good 


assive in reading texts (I am thinking 
Particularly of readi 


examples in his reading texts, he will 


soon learn to begin to make Proper use of the Passive himself. 


Vocabular 

y Problems ; 
em for Spanish 
R. K. S. MACAULAY 


THELEARN 

h E ER of a foreign | 

with N eign anguage frequently has di 

W poris oe famia but act differently R n 

n language. The purpose of this article i i 

ene a . p is article is to list and 

eet ; ify the kind of problems a Spanish? | 

A Pich yil men It is based on a study done as part ee 
acher training course at the Asociacién Argentina de 


Cultura Inglesa, Buenos Aires. 


(1) Complete confusion caused by cognates with different refer- 


ence, 

This i í 

te is the most obvious source of troubl 

ca ess common than one would expect an 
sy to deal with. Examples: 


e but it may turn out to 
d it is comparatively 


= 1s very sensible. Ella es muy sensata. 
pe sensitive. Ella es muy sensible. 
No: ly, I wouldn’t like to g0- Para decir la verdad, no me gustaria ir. 
wadays nobody wears long skirts. Actualmente no se usan las polleras 
largas. 
s of dealing with this problem: 


Th ; 
ere seem to be two obvious way. 


©) Teach the English words in un 
is is possible: 


ambiguous contexts wherever 


ut on some more sensible 


If you’re coming for 4 walk you'd better go and pi 


shoes, 
That’s a very sensible plan; he can 


never ambiguou 


kind of con 
comprensivo; 


*t be such a fool as I thought. 

s sentences occur. 

Other examples of this fusion can be found, for 
example, in: comprehensive/ } dedicate/dedicar; dis- 
graced/desgraciado; familiar/familiar; genial/genial: ;idiom/idioma; 
impress/impresionar partioular/particular ; pedantic/pedante; pre- 
occupied/preocupado; support/soportar; sympathetic/simpático. 


(b) Use translation whe 


1 H i 
Words of Latin origin in English are easier to recognize as related to their 
ges in their written form than in their spoken 
ee a resemblance than to hear one. 


co A 
ea in Romance Jangua: 
and so the learner is more likely to S! 
ughout refers to the language spoken in Buenos 


Qe s 
Spanish’ here and thro! 


sa 
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(2) The range of the English item is less than that of its Spanish 
cognate. 


i i nish 
This, in effect, means that one word is commonly? sg a 
where normally we use two or more words in Eng ae 
words the semantic cake is sliced up differently in eac! 


His career lasted two years. | Su carrera duró dos años. 
His studies took two years. f 


He didn’t know that she was dead. Tgnoraba que ella se sea 
He ignored me the whole evening. Me ignoró durante todo la noche. 


This is probably an easier teaching problem bt a = par or 
the meaning of the word is already familiar to the jak on 
it is a question of building up new habits as well. Howe ia abies 
are likely to be frequent errors in this category as the R Bice pa 
involve a less familiar (in the sense of his L-1 apoase atiy in 
the cognate which the learner will tend to use quite con e oth 
contexts where it is inappropriate or misleading. On the í ie 
hand, the learner should not become inhibited about using it in 

correct context because of Over-compensation for the error. A for 

Other examples of this kind of confusion can be foun n 

example, in: advertisement, propaganda/propaganda; aware licy, 
conscience/conciencia; lose, miss/perder; paper, rll PA , 
Politics/politica; teacher, professor/profesor; title, degree/titulo. 


(3) The range of the Eng 
cognate. 


Obviously this normally presents no problem for the Spanish- 
speaking learner of English. 


. T 1 
lish item is greater than that of its Spanish 


I know her very well, 


La conozco muy bien. 
I don’t know when he will come. 


No sé cuando llegará. 

The Spanish speaker disc; 

but in English this disti 

learner has no new ha 

Problem arise in this cat 
It’s in the corner, 


Está en el rincón. 
It's on the corner, Está en la esquina. 


timinates between two kinds lcs dager fl 
nction does not exist; consequently, 


bit to acquire. Only occasionally does a 
egory: 


Spanish distinguishes betwee 
different word for each but in 
difference of Prepositions.” 


n the two kinds of ‘corner’ by a 
English the distinction is shown bya 


1This kind of study tends to involy 
the lack of a Omprehensive contr. 
probably makes dependence on subj 
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(4) Partial confusion caused by cognates with overlapping reference. 


This is probably the most difficult kind of confusion to deal with 
because it is often difficult to be sure of the exact meaning of the 
items in one or both languages. 
They discussed it for two hours or) 
They argued about it for two hours. } Lo discutieron durante dos horas. 
_ This is not the same problem as in section (2) above because it 
is difficult to know in Spanish when ‘discussion’ stops and 
arguing begins. In English ‘discuss’ comes on a scale of, let us say, 


formality or seriousness: 


debating aN 
discussing | increasing formalit; 


talking 
chatting 


y or seriousness 


whereas ‘argue’ comes on a scale of violence: 


fighting 
quarrelling 
arguing 


| increasing violence 
disagreeing 


The two scales do not join together and in fact there is a case for 
saying that ‘discuss’ and ‘argue’ are mutually exclusive in English. 
In Spanish, on the other hand, discutir joms these two scales 


together: 
peleando 
discutiendo 
hablando 


The social anthropologist may find thi 


a difference between two cultures but for aa 
is to know whether to omit the preposition OF Ga rs and the 
the learner’s sentence They discussed about it for a baie 
attempt to find out by ques' likely to prove an p! 


tioning IS 
use of classroom time. 


s interesting aS exemplifying 
for the teacher the problem 
he verb in 


be seen in the group ‘hope, 


d example can 


A more complicate 
expect, wait, meet’ which centres round esperar, 
ras. 
Bi mahal facie taal Esperi ando 1o espera? 
x. m of 
I see pg ay pon Espero que peri atención. 
I 2s bse) aA — Espero que ganes. 
Yl ee you at the station. Te espero en la estación. 
but 
I expect he'll be late. Supongo que llegará tarde. 
With a complicated set of relationships like this it is not surprising 
ot to mention many experienced 


dents, 0! 


that even advanced stu! 
ome of 


teachers, are puzzled by $ the distinctions in English. 
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But the problem is greatest when there is doubt about the exact 


areas covered in both languages. For example, one might set up 
the equivalents: 


irritable. 
upset. 
nervous. í 
He’s on edge. Está nervioso. 
flustered, 
jumpy. 
frantic, 
keyed up. 
triste. 
nervioso. 


preocupado. 
disgustado. 


This may seem a far-fetched example but it would obviously be 
important for, say, a psychiatrist with a minimal reading know 
ledge of English. ; f 
In some cases in this category there may be a little danger 0 
misunderstanding although the contexts in which the words are 
used differ in the two languages. 
I'll get breakfast, 
She made a cake, 


He hasn’t the training to do it, 
He’s not Prepared to do it, 


Other examples: know, 
sincero; inconvenien 
tar; come, 80/venir, 


He’s upset Esta 


Voy a preparar el desayuno. 
Preparé una torta. 

No está preparado para hacerlo. 
No tiene ganas para hacerlo. 


meet, been to/saber, conocer; FE 
t/inconveniente; sane/sano; introduce/prese. 
ir; bring, take/llevar; abandon/abandonar. 


(5) Confusion caused by the lack of an equally common Spanish 
equivalent for an English item. 


It is difficult to find completely convincing examples of this cate- 
gory and yet it seems an important division in the classification. 
The difficulty arises because we are here dealing with speech habits 
Tather than with meanings. In the following examples the pr oblem 
1S not that there is no way of expressing the underlined items in 
Spanish, it is that the Spanish equivalents are relatively infrequent 
or even improbable compared with the English items. 

I'm looking forward to seeing you, 

He’s very fussy, 

Don’t fidget. 

I don’t grudge him his success. 
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that can be easily shown ostensivel i 
y. This catego in- 
cludes many greetings and formulae. eee 


(6) Confusion caused b. 
‘ y the lack of an equally i 
equivalent for a Spanish item. alleen a 


This is the other side of the problem 
constant source of trouble, since the learner is anxious to ‘trans- 
late’ a perfectly common statement in his own language into the 


new language and he may find it hard to understand that it is not 
common in English. 


e.g. Llegó a la hora convenida. 
Estoy haciendo trámites para - - - 


Hasta luego. 
Again the examples are not very satisfactory but the category 
definitely exists. As most teachers know, the answer to ‘How do 
metimes ‘We don’t say it’, 


you say ‘‘so-and-so”’ in English?’ is so 
but learners are notoriously hard to convince on this one. 


in section (5) and it is a 


e of structure in addition to a cognate 


(7) Confusion caused by a chang 
with different reference. 
This is a special proble 


and the teacher may appear to ce 
scuring the fact that the structura 


ainty for the learner 
individual word, ob- 
even more 


m because the uncert 
ntre on the 
| change is equally or 


important. 

He’s not looking well today. Tiene muy feo aspecto hoy. 
The teac mistakenl imagine the source of error to be in 
henma A ` when this is in fact only í 


the wrong use of ‘aspect’ for ‘appearance 


part of the problem. 
eaning from a Spanish word to 
h there is no simila- 


ed by transfer of m 
yen thoug! 


(8) Confusion caus 
glish equivalent, € 


its most common En 
rity of form. 


This is a concealed form of interference which is not always easy 


to spot. For example, the most common English equivalent of 
guardar is ‘keep’. This can lead to mistakes such as ‘Keep your 
books’ instead of ‘Put away your books because of concealed 
transfer from Guarda los libros. It 18 hard to say how frequent a 
source of confusion this is pecause there may be many examples 


which pass unnoticed. 


ped up are worth mentioning. 
likely to transfer meaning from their 
d almost never from slang. 


Note: 
Two points of general interest that crop. 


1. Tt was felt that learners Were more 
reading and writing than from their speech, an 
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This is probably because the written forms of the cognates are closer together 
than the spoken forms. But it is also possible that the learner feels the class- 
room situation to be of a formal nature in spite of all sincere attempts to teach 
the spoken form of the language. This would explain how transfer can occur 
from comparatively rare items in the learner’s vocabulary. 

2. There is a danger that in dealing with an error caused by lexical inter- 
ference the teacher may concentrate on the easier but less important side of the 
problem. For example: 

All children must attend school. Todos los niños deben asistir a la 

escuela. 


If the learner uses ‘assist’ instead of ‘attend’ the teacher must resist the 
temptation to waste time teaching the correct use of ‘assist’, since in nearly 
every situation which the learner will meet ‘help’ will be much better and the 


complicated collocations of ‘assist’ are an added and unnecessary complica- 
tion. 


Some Pronunciation Problems of 
Swahili-Speaking Students 


A. A. FARSI 


Lumumba College, Zanzibar 


IT IS NOT sur 


prising that Swahili- i d hould find 
‘ediiRGUlt to som g ahili-speaking students sho 


ster the English vowel system, for they are called 
upon to learn numerous sounds which are unfamiliar. But it may 
appear surprising that they should find it difficult to master the 
English consonant system, for here they are not called upon to 
learn any unfamiliar sounds: all the consonant sounds that occur 
in English occur in Swahili as well. Pronunciation difficulties are 


not, however, a matter simply of the number of unfamiliar sounds. 
There are other factors. 


1 Mistakes made by Swahili- 
tion of English consonant s 
Witness the case of Mr X. 
odd years of studying the 1 
foreign accent. Small won 
Phonology of English, or, i 
was anything very wron 
England, and it was the 
blow to his complacen 
realized, for the very firs 
ciation, and he manfull 
in the end, but for a 


Speaking students in the pronuncia- 
ounds are liable to be overlooked. 
When he finished school, despite ten- 
anguage, he still spoke English with a 
der, since nobody had taught him the 
ndeed, had so much as hinted that there 
g with his pronunciation. He went to 
re that fortuitous circumstances dealt a 
cy, a salutary blow long overdue. He 
t time, that he had to improve his pronun- 
y embarked on the attempt. He succeeded 
n unconscionably long time certain mis- 
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pronunciations had remained uncorrected, and this for a very 
simple reason: he had been blithely unaware of the fact that they 


were mispronunciations. 


1. The Stops 
One would hardly expect these to present any problem to the 


Swahili-speaking student. For, where stops are concerned, the 
phonemic structures of English and Swahili could not be more 
alike. Both languages have two series of stop phonemes: a 
voiceless series / p t č k / and a voiced series [/bdjg/ (although, 
of course, Swahili has in the voiceless series an extra phoneme 
| q /—a marginal phoneme of Arabic origin). Now the above 
statement is true enough, but it obscures certain important facts. 


Let us see what they are. i ae Me 
The voiced on gh stop phonemes 1n Swahili is not identical 


i i ish. he former language each phoneme in the 
ol oop me a plosive allophone and an implosive 


series has two allophones—* e s 
allophone; in the latter language no phoneme $ ua si E 
implosive allophone: implosive sounds do no a ae b 
The problem then is to see that the Swahili-spea oe $ his Ana 
presses, entirely te implan do a Di English is to 
o 
nga. For what he tends ta ego Dep ae a ml 0A Og 
| Pl He does this in conformity with the practice in his ewa 
y after non-syllabic Ini 
phone of Ai occur a ve gon oe 


or before | r /; and king student must 


non-syllabic / 9 / OF 
unlearn this ingrained 1) i 
habit of using only plosive sounds when he SI any comfort) his 
not an easy task by any means; 
opposite number, an 
more difficult: he has to to een ai : 
sounds, but also where '0 ve inds me that parody may 9e 
sounds familiar to him. And that reminds Me f gent parodies an 
oe ds fami m bak e swahili-speakins © ended upon o 
E yonip king wahili (which Be Sy H sive sounds to the 
nglishman spea il automatically employ P.° hat we want 
do afarie A iye sounds, which 1S precisely wha 
exclusion Of 1 
him to do. i series of stop phonemes, we find 
to the voiceless ah the 
When we vat te east that they present no ae w “ 
z S pe 4 o . and this constitutes a pro em only for 
ingle excepto , 
cone Sevahili-speaking students, not all. /t/ 
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not dental. Now in the speech of the majority of Swahili speakers 
a dental stop does not occur at all, and so they have no difficulty 
with the English / t /. But in the speech of some Swahili speakers a 
dental stop does occur. It may occur as a separate phoneme in its 
own right, contrasting with an alveolar stop, as in the variety of 
Swahili spoken in Mombasa and Lamu; or it may occur as a 
phoneme without there being a contrasting alveolar stop phoneme; 
or, finally, it may occur merely as an allophone of / t / before rj 
while an alveolar stop is the allophone in every other position. 
With such speakers there is always the danger of their using a 
dental stop instead of an alveolar stop when they speak English. 
The above, of course, applies also to / d /. 


8. The Velar Nasal | 9 | 


The next mistake is more gross, and perhaps less excusable, than 
those considered above. In consists in the substitution of the 
cluster / ng / for the single sound / 9 /. The Swahili-speaking 
Student always mispronounces such words as singing and ring, 
saying /singing / and | ring /. He seems in fact to be incapable of 
pronouncing / n / without a following / g / or | k |. Now there 
is if in his own language the velar 
e of the alveolar nasal / n /, as it is 
in Swahili (as in English) the velar 
n right, and it does occur without 
| g | or | k |. However, it is a pho- 
J ution: the words in which it occurs 
without a following / g / or [k/are extremely limited in number. 
And this fact perhaps explains why the Swahili speaker tends to 
employ the cluster [ng / in English, 

xplanation is provided by traditional 
h employs the same sequence of letters 
ingle sound /y / and the cluster / ng /- 
phy ng stands only for the cluster; the 
d by ng". It is only natural therefore that 


the Swahili-speaking Student should assume that ng stands for the 


cluster, 


(In identally, a whole 
into 


Pry : volume could be written on the mistakes 
which foreigners ar 


5 - Its capacity to induce 
isi Ons Is Conclusive proof that the written word 
is indeed potent.) 
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3. The Cluster | nj | 

Here the mistake consists in the substitution of a sing! 

fora cluster /nj /. Since the alveo-palatal nasal / p / wa phat 
| nj / are so closely similar, the mistake might be regarded as a 
rather venial one: and just as an Englishman speaking Spanish 
might be excused for substituting the cluster for the required alveo- 
palatal nasal, so might a foreigner speaking English be excused for 
doing the reverse of this. However, the Swahili-speaking student 
cannot be so lightly excused, for both the alveo-palatal nasal and 
the cluster occur in Swahili, and they are not free variants of 
each other. He would not dream of pronouncing / pama / (flesh) 
as / njama /, or / dunja / (world) as / dupa /. So if he does not mix 
these up in his own language, why should he mix them up in 


another language? It must be said in fairness, however, that the 
ahili: it occurs in no more than four 


cluster is extremely rare in Sw 
or five words. Rarity of / ny l 
speaking student’s tendency to 
without a following velar stop may— 
his tendency to substitute / 98 l. 


then, may account for the Swahili- 
substitute / N |, just as rarity of / n / 
at least in part—account for 


4. /r/and/\/ 

In some Swahili dialects / Y 
ate phonemes. Not surprisin 
the two sounds when they spea 
Bantu languages, or, for that matter, 


ot constitute two separ- 
gly, speakers of these dialects confuse 
English—as do speakers of other 
of Chinese and Japanese. 


Jand /1/ don 


5. Final Consonants . 
ant prove difficult for some 


English words that end in 

Swahili-speaking students, who are prone to add a yona to toem 
The result may be something aS bizarre as this: he i 4 
buredi wiðauti bata / ‘How can we © t bread phon ut At , or 
| ai kati maiselfu endi ai wozi bulidingi / I cut mye H w 
bleeding’. (Actually, these were Pet etrated not ye wahili 
speaker, but by a spe er of another Bantu Janguage: a person, 
t ent seven years in England. Perhaps, 


incidentally, who had spent Sor 
unlike Mr X he had not been fortunate enough to ae mt ne 
of blow to his complacenc ish; etn at 
improve his pronunciation of English; or, again, perhaps nis 
complace: as proof against any blow: ays i 
ees ao we difficult because 10 Swahili no word ends in 
a consonant. Despite the common assertion, words that end ina 
consonant do occur in Swahili, but they are piati limited in num- 
ber, and all or nearly all of them have free variants which end in a 


vowel. 
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hili- 
© sum up, these are the problems that confront Swal 
ae deii of English: (i) the pronunciation of T ni e 
series of stopped phonemes, (ii) the pronunciation of the ni 
nasal without a following velar stop, (iii) the pronunciation o a 
cluster / nj / and (for some, not all), (iv) the propnnciaion : 
consonants occurring at the end of a word, (v) the alveolar stop 
/t/and /d j, and (vi) the distinction between /r/and/I/. 


The Death of Poetry 


(or almost so) 


O. P. SHARMA 


Rajasthan Education Service, India 


LOVE OF POET 
infant mortality in m 
The cause is not natural death, for if th 
who will? The fact is that a likin 


of poetry-teaching arrive in the hig 


stance, or blind spot, for what is perhaps yea 
ures known to ‘civilized’ man, which does no 
century man, 


‘teaching’ and ‘poetry’ a : 
cannot be taught. At best, pupils can be made to feel it, which is 
good enough. (Some o 


patently absurd information, for obvi- 
ously they were not written to satisfy the ‘knowledge-hungry 
mind.) A poem should not mean but be—as Louis Macneice 


> 
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would have it. If to judge of poetry is the faculty of poets, to teach 
ins is even more their prerogative. Unless a teacher has some- 
thing of the poet in him, though he may not be given to writing 
poetry, he cannot conceivably do justice to it. 

In fact, it would need an angel to carry out this tall order of 
driving home poetry, not merely teaching it, to a band of young 
Philistines who, however, because of their youth, happen to be the 
best qualified to receive it. Indeed, if there is one picture the word 
angel’ conjures up, it is that of an ideal teacher of poetry, with his 


musical and melodious voice. An earthly angel in the shape of a 


classroom teacher (but with his wings clipped) should have an ear 


for the music of words no less than for the music of the harp, and 
ought as readily to respond to painting in words as to painting on 
canvas. The chiaroscuro of a Rembrandt landscape should strike 
him with no more immediacy and effect than, say, the terrify- 
ingly sombre beauties that Shakespeare describes in Sonnet 


LXIII: 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west; 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals uP all in rest. 
In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire, 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon itm r 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by- 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes t 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

verse whom one generally 


f 
ere personally could 


Th 
ere are three types phy nut 


has the misfortune of see a 
never forget or forgive any © them. : 

One woulä say ‘Listen to this, boys’, and a aner AEP irek 
to digest the piece inwardly, a ar the vastness of 
and take off on a ae ie ome. ble, like that of a 
empty space his voie go N e less said about 


bad radio broadcast caught in a wors 


hi i 
m somes whom one would rather not hear but who is 
A 


almost always too audible, is the enthusiastic sort who is bursting 
with energy and clamouring attention of the world at large. 
“Now isn’t this lovely” Pe Id beg the question by asking this, 
and then procee onscious parody of the wretched 

Jovely demonstration, physical 


poem, accompanie py a most un on 
and vocal, of what be thought to be the spirit that moved the 
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poet. As if seized with a holy frenzy, he would wallow in a stream 
of totally unrelated emotions, like one not in love but in love with 
being in love. This type is capable of more lasting damage to a 
young mind, which is bound to be attracted by him and is likely 
to infer that histrionics and hysteria are proper substitutes for 
poetic feeling. The more sensitive among his pupils will probably 


be repulsed and come to nourish a profound and lasting embar- 
Tassment about poetry, as if it were unworthy of robust and serious 
attention. 


ty. He enforces p 
and, with a pedantic flair for hair- 
the primitive magic and rhythm 
poetry as only a some 
information and cons 
the living conditions 


oetry as a sort of discipline 
Splitting, rates accuracy above 
of an incantation. He regards 
what inferior vehicle for the conveyance of 
questions on it. (‘Infer 
d the rustic in twelfth- 


impossible and absurd.’ me not only presumptuous but 
Indeed, lookin ; 
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matter 

a an ma depend upon their built-in vitality and resilience 

Sees pes ee we bes do is limited by our personal 

I iton; ‘ ses, does not amount tom 

ore. like to clos with a piece of advice given mn A.G 
: step towards appreciatio. i j end 

rs S u n is enjo 5 

a nran genuinely appreciate what he has not ARA sir ai 

Tye nage to achieve this end by any means on eo X 
s not how many rules of good teaching you break. sh 


Making it Real: 
1. Shops and Markets 


JOHN PARRY 


WHEN WE START teaching English to small children, we 
m. We teach them This is 


usually start with objects in the classroo 
a window. AS We go on to verbs, we choose 


a table and This is 
things that the children can do: a ; 
because it is important to make the 


so on. We start in this way 
o the children. 


tion in the classroom. $ ; 
f the classroom into the wider 


_Soon we want to move ou o 

situation of their everyda i ings that happen 

shops, in the market, © the ¢ 

the language for these situa’ i 

world into the classroom allowing children to ac 9 
One of the most impo a ç ordinary life 18 shopping, 

and it is very easy tO ke a classroom shop or & market. A low 

table can serve as the shop or the market stall, It should not be too 

i he parts of shop- 


r 
high, because we Wa the chi 


keeper and customer and they ™ 

easily. Goods can two kinds: commercial packets and 

imitation goods- mercial P ckets are quite easily collected. 
soa er boxes, chocolate and other 


Children can bring €™ ty soap P 
ante if they have een carefully treated, they can 
; ade to look like new. Bars of 


packets from h 
be quite easily closed again an : 
ted’ by putting the old wrappers around 


chocolate can be ‘re-crea 

pieces of wood o. the right $ f course, We only put these 
things in the shop if the children know them from home. 

By ‘imitation goods ainly models made of clay or 
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: i i dels of yams, 
ier-mâché.! With these materials we can make mo 
brinjals, mangoes, bananas, and a whole range of vegetables > 
fruits. There is no need to make them full size, as children enj 


p or market stall can be used for practice = 
English language and number. In these notes, I am reat 
solely with English. The best approach is for the group of childr j 
using the shop to be taught a little conversation, which they ca 
learn by heart. For example: 


Child 1: Have you any good bananas? , 
Shopkeeper: Yes, here are some. 


Child 1: Oh, yes, they are good. Please give me some. 


va. 
The ‘customer’ can then go on to mangoes, coconuts, cassava, 


Shopkeeper: Here ar 
Child 1: Thank you, 


Note that we do 
etc.), nor to the 


e the bananas, 
Here is the money. 


*Papier-maché—Th 


is is torn. 
two ways of doing it: 


-up Paper used as material for models. There are 


—Tear the paper into very small Pieces and leave it to soak 
ays. Pound it. Squeeze out the water, ang mix the Pulp with 
now ready to be shaped in the same Way as clay or plasti- 
Cine. As it dries it will harden. š 

a old newspapers may be used. It is useful 


4 


the final model 
method 1, as this 
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which can be practised. To end these notes, here is one more 
suggestion. ‘ 

Child 2: Have you any pencils? 

Shopkeeper: No, I’m sorry. I haven’t any pencils. 

Child 2: Have you any chalk? 

Shopkeeper: Yes, here is some chalk. 


English in the Commonwealth: 
9. The West Indies 


J. ALLEN JONES 


Department of Education, University of the West Indies 


THE TEACHING of English in many parts of the world is a 
problem of foreign language teaching, in which there is an aware- 


ness, onthe part of the pupils as well as the teacher, that new skills 


and habits have to be acquired. Thus undue stresses and strains 
he difficulties are fairly well 


need not enter into the situation, as t | 
d, where the teaching of 


defined. In an area, on the other han Í 
English involves the exertion of considerable social pressures on 


the child, where the teacher is at odds even with himself because of 
his indeterminate position in the linguistic scale of things, and 
where the linguist is unsure of the nature of the problem because 
of lack of research, one is faced with a problem which cannot be 
resolved along the lines effective in other situations, One such 
area is thatfrequently denoted by the term the British West Indies, 
a string of territories lying along an arc stretching from British 
Honduras, on the central American mainland, through the Carib 
bean Sea to British Guiana, on the north-east tip of south America. 

The official language of all these territories is English and it is 
commonly supposed that the native language of the peoples is 
also English. Obvious exceptions are the inhabitants of Dominica 
and St Lucia, who speak a French-based Creole as a native 
tongue, and considerable numbers in British Honduras and 
British Guiana who speak Spanish or one of the Amerindian 
languages as 4 first—sometimes the only—language. But the 
“English spoken by the vast majority of West Indians is frequently 
| hardly recognizable as such, as the visitor who ventures beyond 


iyamaica and Trinidad are now independent countries. 
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the limits of the tourist playgrounds soon discovers. The fact a 
the matter is that there exists a very fluid linguistic situation: ai 


Spanish and African Origin) and the sound system obviously bears 


a resemblance to English. It is in its grammatical system that 

Ost from Standard English and it is this, 
S phonology, that places it in a different category from 
that of a dialect i 
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i mes as a considerable shock 
believe Hat n SI iA eae hig school career, he finds that 
to him, there Re patently refuses to share this belief. All too often 
pie teacher Ae admonition ‘Leave your bad English at co R 
he will hear od English’. Happily this attitude on the part of t £ 

Say that ems earing but it is still to be found all too frequently 
teacher is an te that it does can hardly be exaggerated. Not 
and the AF T istic problems intensified by an ignorance of the 
only are the fie situation, but unnecessary psychological factors 
areara which bedevil the teacher’s efforts. The dangers of 
e a tion are increased by the fact that there is a severe 
he ii A and that less than half of those serving have 
s 
received any training. ments with those of Stan- 

The PYE Alla pe single linguistic obstacle 
dard Pe oe Indian children in their learning of the 
acorar ed : 7 ifficulty is rare in foreign-language learning and 
language; this to define. Indeed, as teachers of English to West 
am renh children in England have discovered, it is often 
Indian ts eide whether an ‘error’ should be regarded as sub- 
difficult to deci oreari bed tothe intrusion ofa Creole cca 
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actors, which can only be 
there is the question of the 
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status of Creole. It has been said that Jamaicans, for example, will 
refer to this as ‘the dialect’, the implication being that it is a 
substandard form of English identified with illiteracy and low 
social status. Indeed, research into the attitudes of teachers has 
shown that they are unwilling to admit that they themselves ever 
use this form of speech except, perhaps, to tell a humorous or 
traditional story or to communicate with someone who knows no 
better. It should be said that the graduate teacher in the secon- 
dary school is less afflicted by this ‘snobbishness’ because he can 
switch easily from one code to the other and is much more sure of 
her, however, has no such assurance 
ch more reactionary in his views, so 
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teaching and learning. As a result of several in-service courses, 
held in a number of territories, some teachers are now experiment- 
ing with a basically oral approach to English teaching, particularly 
in the early stages. Considerable use is being made of visual aids 
and pupil activity to encourage the child to talk more about the 
things he sees and does. Obviously in the reception class a good 
deal of the local Creole has to be allowed—and sometimes used even 
by the teacher, particularly to make the child feel at ease—but 
Standard English is introduced by asking the child to repeat sen- 
tences after the teacher: he is told that this is ‘another way’ of 
saying it and the way in which he will be expected to speak in class, 
This avoids any derogatory reference to his own patterns of 
speech and encourages the idea that he is learning a new language, 
the use of which is appropriate in certain circumstances, While 
this puts the seal of formality on the use of Standard English, it is 
felt that no great harm results because it will always be in a more 
or less formal situation that he is likely to use it. In any case, what 
is more important is the way in which it is used in class and the 
emphasis here is on easiness and fluency, with the language being 
employed to talk about things closely connected with the child 
and his environment. Correctness is instilled by example and 
Tepetition and not by reference to any rules or to notions of what 
is ‘good’ or ‘inferior’. Reading and writing are introduced at an 
appropriate stage, the materials being based on the forms and 
patterns already learned in the oral lessons; stories and poems, 
adapted where necessary and possible, are also used to familiarize 
the children with a particular form or structure. One controlled and 
limited experiment being carried on at present by members of the 
staff of the Faculty of Education of the University of the West 
Indies is attempting to introduce structures in a strictly graded 
order, the materials having been worked out on the basis of 
what is known of the kinds of errors repeatedly made by West 
Indian schoolchildren. The results of this experiment will be 
expected to show the efficacy of both methods and materials and 
in particular to indicate what forms and structures of Standard 
English are most easily learned and what are not. It must be 
remembered that certain elements are already Passively known, 
Partly because they are similar in Creole and partly because they 
are frequently heard by most of the children in their everyday life 
—over the radio or at the cinema perhaps, or in the big towns 
where there are still considerable numbers of expatriates. Anothe 

interesting programme, began in 1964 in Jamaica, is intended to 
integrate the Language Arts programme jn the primar sch o 
into all aspects of the curriculum., A topic or theme whik h Ools 
be suggested by any ‘subject’ on the time-table, is ma de eo 
for discussion, reading, writing, and activity, so that the language 
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being acquired is given a solid basis of reality and impetus is given 
to its use in all areas of school activity. A detail of this programme 
has been the exchange of letters, drawings, etc., between the child- 
ten of two schools in fairly close proximity, each group telling the 
other what it has been engaged in over the previous fortnight or 
so. Teachers have been enthusiastic over this activity because it 
has the effect of putting the children on their ‘best’ linguistic 
behaviour and further fortifies the air of reality engendered by the 
whole programme. Final judgement on both the schemes outlined 
cannot be made for some time and it is clear that a good deal of 
modification is still necessary, but the combination of foreign- 
language teaching methods and the employment to the greatest 
extent of the linguistic material latent in the child seems to offer 
the greatest promise at present. 

At the secondary school level some attempt is being made also 
to make oral work the main element in English teaching in the first 
and second years, but this cannot be pressed too far as the schools 
follow a five-year school certificate course and methods and 
materials are based squarely on those employed in English schools. 
It is readily admitted that a new approach is needed but the fear of 
neglecting the more formal parts of the course, with the conse- 
quent under-preparation of pupils for the British-designed 
examinations, precludes any real opportunity of completely over- 
hauling English teaching at that level at the present time. How- 
ever, consistently poor examination results over the past years 
certainly indicate a need for an agonizing reappraisal and radical 
changes are urgently needed. Perhaps the establishment of a West 
Indies Examinations Council, already mooted, will provide the 
stimulus, but reform cannot be long delayed if a crisis is to be 
avoided. 

Obviously in a situation of this kind the training colleges and 
the university have a critical role to play. The colleges have long 
been aware of the problems and work hard to produce teachers 
who can make some real contribution to their solution. However, 
in fairness to the colleges, it must be borne in mind that the type of 


student they have to accept is usually one who has completed only 
elementary education a 


l nd who needs, therefore, considerable 
time spent on him in remedial work to bring him up to training 
standard. Hence the quality of teacher being produced leaves 
much to be desired and conditions for him are not made more 
encouraging by overcrowded classrooms and lack of sometimes 
even the most basic equipment. There is no doubt that the training 
colleges need to reform their curricula in the light of these condi- 
tions and efforts are now being made in this direction in co. 
operation with the University of the West Indies Faculty of Edu- 
cation. It is interesting to note, however, that the reform of the 
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final examination paper in English Language, which is moderated 
by university staff, has not in itself had the effect of reforming 
teaching in the colleges and it is clear that a much closer study of 
their aims in relation to the whole situation will have to be under- 
taken. Efforts, however, must be made immediately to produce 
more teachers with some training and, to expedite this, emergency 
training colleges have been set up in some territories which offer a 
twenty-week course for school leavers: it is intended that they 
should later follow a full course of training at one of the estab- 
lished colleges. Mention should also be made of the Jamaican 
scheme of recruiting secondary school leavers, giving them a crash 
course during the summer vacation, and sending them out as 
‘national volunteers’ to help alleviate the situation. 

The university is acutely aware of the need to improve standards 
in the schools and employs its limited resources to their greatest 
extent in this direction. The full-time Diploma in Education course 
is already well established and increasing numbers of graduates 
are recruited for it each year; even so, the idea of the necessity for 
training is still foreign to far too many and the total number of 
diploma holders so far produced is still too few to make any real 
impression. The Certificate of Education course, designed for non- 
graduate trained teachers of some experience who are designated 
for posts of responsibility, has had greater influence in its own 
sphere precisely because the students are nominated by their 
governments in order that they might return with a fresh outlook 
and developed ideas. Obviously, then, education in the need for 
training must be a matter for propaganda to be carried on by the 
schools, the Ministries of Education, and the university combined, 
The newly instituted courses for the Higher Diploma in Educa- 
tion and the M.A. degree will, it is hoped, help to provide motiva- 
tion in this respect. Taken by themselves they are meant (a) to 
provide further training in depth and to enable a much greater 
degree of specialization in particular subject teaching, and (b) to 
encourage research by serving teachers into all aspects of education 
in the West Indies, thus stimulating thought and producing 
material on the basis of which concrete and far-reaching reforms 
can be carried out. Lastly, mention must be made of the recently 
introduced scheme of offering Education as one of the subjects in 
the general degree course: the inclusion of this subject in his 
degree will not exempt the student from taking, at a later date, the 
qualifying diploma examination, but it is so designed in its 
theoretical and practical aspects that it will produce, after three 
years, a graduate prepared in some measure to play his part in 
secondary school teaching. : i 

The overall picture, then, is of a situation in which it is being 
Tealized that methods and materials appropriate to a foreign- 
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The Practice and Method of 
Language Laboratory Teaching 
J. A. ROEMMELE 


British Council, Benghazi, Libya 


BROADLY SPEAKING there are two commonly held and 
opposed views on the value of language laboratory teaching. The 
‘progressive’ view is that their long established use in the U.S.A. 
and the more recent rapid expansion of their use in Europe and 
elsewhere proves that they do all that is claimed of them. More- 
over, they form an essential part of any audio-visual course and a 
refusal to benefit from the advantages they provide sabotages the 
effort to revolutionize language teaching. Local education 
authorities have provided many British schools with these 
machines and their utility is therefore taken as self-evident. 

The ‘traditionalist’ replies that these machines were essential in 
the U.S.A. to overcome their chronic shortage of teachers and the 
mere fact of their production does not prove that this method of 
teaching is superior to that of a live teacher in any way. The claim 
that various authorities have bought them is a tribute to the 
salesmanship of the manufacturers, who have urged schools and 
institutes to ‘keep up with the educational Joneses $ while in 
overseas universities these expensive toys often lie idle and 
unused. 

There is some truth in both these arguments. Many of the 
claims made by the ‘progressives’ about improving accents, the 
virtues of repetition exercises, the value of auto-correction, and 
the freedom of the ‘library system’ for taped lessons are often not 
very well substantiated. One has the feeling that the theoreticians 
have got to work without always checking the efficacy of their 
ideas with the dull reality of actual experience in the laboratory. 

On the other hand, the view taken by the ‘traditionalists’ is too 
rigid. The strength of their argument rests mainly on the negative 
basis that many authorities have put the cart before the horse. They 
have bought the machines and then told teachers to produce their 
own material. This may be quite practical for small specialized 
groups of students such as one may find in a university faculty, 
where aims and syllabuses may vary from country to country, but 
from an overall point of view it is uneconomic in effort and 
anarchic in effect. In my own recent personal experience I have 
heard a taped German course for English schools spoken by a 
teacher whose accent remained truly British; I have visited a 
foreign language institute, where they had simply taped the 
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thirty-year-old records of a Linguaphone course, and a ee 
university where the English teacher had asked his local assistan 
to make ‘typical mistakes’ for easy comparison with his oyn 
correct version! Faute de mieux, some teachers have even recorde 


whole slices of prose and exercises straight out of well-known 
textbooks. 


Ignoring for the moment audio 


-visual courses, which I regard 
as still experimental and which 


in any case give rise to quite 
different problems, we can best consider the practical advantages 
of ordinary language laboratory work by getting down to first 
principles, 


Briefly, then, a language labora 
things for the teaching of English : 


(a) The student can hear perfect examples of English sounds and 
sentences, 


tory can do the following 


used to trigger off the correct response, 


(d) He can answer questions from Passages for comprehension or 
listen to and write down dictatio 


n from a Passage on tape. 
© He can subsequently listen to any of the above exercises on 
‘Playback’ and therefore compare his own version to that of the 
Master voice’, 


humour, the sympath: A 
? y, aughter—which the 1 guage 
laboratory cannot compete with, ii So tielangiag 
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On the other hand, the laboratory can relieve the teacher of a 
great deal of the hard work which can be done, but far less 
economically, in the classroom. It is often pointed out that in 
the usual fifty-minute class with twenty-five students, no one can 
speak for more than an average of two minutes and this only if 
the teacher says nothing! The multiplication of opportunity for 
speaking is obvious if the same twenty-five students are put into 
individual booths, where each can go at his own speed without 
fear of making a fool of himself before the whole class. 

The need for ‘chorus responses’, which is necessitated by lack of 
time in the classroom, is replaced by ‘individual responses’ in 
the laboratory. Indeed, all repetition work, whether of certain 
sounds, or of stress or intonation patterns, is far better dealt with on 
tape. The student can stop, go back, and compare in the labora- 
tory. This is out of the question in a normal class, where incident- 
ally he will hear many more bad examples from his practising 
fellow-students than he will correct examples from the teacher 
himself. À 

The same advantages hold for set drills, short dialogues, and 
substitution exercises. Once again it is a question of time being 
used more economically by an individual in a booth than by a 
whole group in a classroom. a 

The most important lesson, which is quickly learned by any- 
body who has ever monitored in a laboratory, is that the presenta- 
tion of the material must be clear and unambiguous. There must 
be no attempt to catch the student out by trick questions or to 
ask open questions that could have a variety of answers. Some 
tapes have even been produced, which are no more than a phonic 
version of existing textbooks. In this case a teacher could equally 
well have read the passage out in class. 

First of all, the Pecado should be short and clear and there 
should not be much variety in the response patterns. In repetition 
exercises it will be enough to say ‘Repeat’ and leave one pause 
only for the student’s answer. This is true both for phonetic 
exercises, i.e. contrasted vowel sounds, minimal pairs, homophones, 
etc., and for simple sentences showing structural or intonation 
patterns. Most of the other types of drills are more demanding 
on the student and, since it is common for him to make a mistake 
at the first attempt, the slower double-space pattern should be 
used, i.e. first the prompt-word, secondly the student s attempted 
answer, thirdly the master voice’s correct version of the answer, 
and lastly the student’s own corrected version. Each such exercise 
must be preceded by at least two set type examples, given prefer- 
ably by a male and female voice. Thus if there is any confusion or 
misunderstanding, the student can turn straight back to the set 
examples at the beginning of the exercise. If the response pattern 
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a , 
is properly understood, one can eliminate those irritating ‘bleeps 
which some of the early courses indul gedin. . 

If clarity of presentation is the first essential, avoidance of 
boredom is the second. It may be impossible to avoid this for a 
full-time monitor, unless he has a machine which can emit more 
than one lesson at a time. But the student can be spared in several 


ways. No one has yet decided if and when the law of diminishing 
Teturns begins to affect an intensive course but one may assume 
that the 


ordinary civilian employee would not have time to 
attend more than one class a day. In this case a programme of 
74 hours a week (one hour’s classroom teaching followed by 
half an hour in the laboratory for five days a week) would be a 
Teasonable average. In this case one 13-minute tape could be 
Tepeated twice. The student would either speak on his second band 
both times or more probably devote some of the time to ‘listening 


for comparison’, particularly when he wanted to compare his 
own attempt with the 


c t master voice’s version in the phonetic and 
Intonation drills. 


Short dialogues 
Even two or three 1 
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form, ‘Yes, I did’, ‘No, I couldn’t’, is quite unnatural. If the 
long answer form is required, it can be elicited better by a question 
suggesting a contradiction, e.g. 


‘Is Mary a French boy?” 
‘No, she’s an English girl.’ 


Even when the elementary student can tackle longer compre- 
hension passages, which are naturally first given in toto, it is 
better to interject the questions at intervals and not store them 
all up for the end. In other words, the second reading is broken up 
into three or four paragraphs, so that questions and answers can 
take place after each paragraph. In this way the sequence of ideas 
can be taken gradually. Only later may the student be expected 
to have acquired enough fluency in expression and retention of 
meaning to be able to answer all the questions at the end of the 
passage. 

It is often claimed that the language laboratory improves 
pronunciation. This is true to a certain extent but it is rarely 
achieved by mere auto-correction. First of all, if the student 
actually reads the text in the booth he will make all the familiar 
‘eye mistakes’—batfa for butfa, knoked for nokt, lou for loz, 
etc.—even though he is listening to the master voice at the same 
time. Without a text he will approximate more closely to the 
correct sound even though the words may appear as nonsense 
words to him. Besides, the background of his mother tongue will 
obviously still intrude. In other words, the difficulties in English 
which are endemic for a French or Spanish student must first be 
explained in class and only then can the monitor correct him by 
reminding him of the phonological explanations previously given. 

Just as the teacher in the classroom spends the first few lessons 
teaching without reference to the book, so the early lessons on 
tape will deal with the sounds of English. In the classroom the 
teacher is saying ‘Look at this’ and pointing to real objects, 
whereas the master voice on the tape is better employed saying 
‘Listen to this’, thus allowing the student to get used to hearing 


elementary conversational phrases, ¢.. 


Tm Mr Smith. I’m English.’ : 
‘Good morning, John. How are you us 


and other such simple examples of basic requirements at the 
introductory stage. The student will already have seen these 
Phrases ‘acted’ in the classroom, but he will still need listening 
practice to absorb them properly, so that very soon he will be 
able to pass from the passive understanding of them to active 
Tepetitition. 

More controversial is how and when single sounds should be 
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introduced. In order to speak English properly the ae 
phonemes must be mastered and, since a taped lesson is Ro- 
sense remedial, this is a perfectly proper exercise for the lany en 
laboratory. In One way or another every such course has to s = n 
to solve this problem. The danger is that mere concentra i A 
the sound may result in examples being given which vergi A 
nonsense or at least sound highly unnatural. One recent ae 
expects students to repeat the contrast ‘Still here’ and id 
here’, while non-contextual examples such as ‘That’s a very 0 


carp’ are equally confusing to beginners who expect to understand 
what they are saying. 


My own view is tha 
Practical. Naturally, 
local errors as far as p 
a general course and 


: have to be dealt with at an early stage, 
while the common verbal c 


Ontractions—It’s a...’ ‘They're . . - 
‘She'd better , , ? ‘Td like to., ’, etc., can be drilled as and when 
they occur, The laboratory should 
sounds but not for 


be used for the practice of these 
on. 


I come back to my original contention: the 
t some thi 


t a course must make this distinction at the beginning, 
if he wants the final result t 
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A New Way of Looking at 
Projected Pictures 
BRIAN RICHARDS 


British Institute, Athens 


THERE WOULD SEEM to be two steps to take in using pro- 
jected pictures (colour transparencies, etc.): the first, to get the 
student to practise his English consciously, the second to get him 
to talk freely. 

The technique used for the first step—which is most successful 
with children—is well known: the teacher shows a picture and 
asks questions to which the picture itself gives an unequivocal 
answer. Suppose he shows a picture of a man digging a hole in a 
field. He may ask ‘What’s the man doing?’ The pupil would not 
have the slightest hesitation in answering the question were it 
put to him in his own language, and he is here concerned with 
finding the ‘correct’ vocabulary and ‘correct’ constructions with 
which to express the ‘correct’ answer. 

This step may—as far as the adult student is concerned—be 
harmful if prolonged. The student is definitely aware that he is 
practising a foreign language, which is presumably what one 
would like him to forget; and the questions are absurd in the 
sense that he knows that the teacher knows the answer already. 
And again, he is not obliged to think, because the picture ‘thinks’ 
for him; and in teaching a language one would like to have the 
students feel that it is an instrument of thought, as is his own. 

When should one take the second step? When can the adult 
student be assumed to be fairly advanced? After how many years 
of study? There can be no clear-cut answer to this, as much will 
depend on whether the student has been taught to think in the 
language from the start, and on whether he has been encouraged 
to adopt a critical attitude to his other studies. Perhaps it is 
enough to say that the second step is particularly indicated for the 
adult student with a reasonable control and vocabulary. 

Free talk, discussion, and conversation imply a subject of 
common interest about which there will be some disagreement, a 


above for getting the students to talk freely 
come from language work done at the British Council’s Institute, Athens, over 
a period of six months this year, with a group of Greek civil servants who were 
to attend university-level courses in English abroad. It was found that although 
they all understood English and had a reasonable vocabulary, they were 
diffident in expressing themselves, and projector work was considered as a 
stimulus. The conventional method described in the article yielded no results. 
but by playing on the ‘ambiguity’ element—which, incidentally, was hit on 
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teacher as a picture, and something about it makes him scratch his 
head and wonder ‘What’s this?’ ‘What’s going on here?’ and 
so on, then it will almost certainly have the same effect on the 
student; if, however, the teacher finds the picture dull the student 
probably will too. 

As far as technique is concerned, the teacher should decide on 
the ambiguity he means to exploit and phrase a ‘leading question’ 
based on this ambiguity. If the leading question works it will 
provoke different reactions from different members of the class, 
and the teacher will then get them individually to justify their 
points of view. In other terms, the first question, such as ‘What?’ 
should always be capable of being followed up by ‘Why?’ If the 
subject really captures the students’ imagination they will start 
arguing amongst themselves almost without prompting, and the 
teacher’s role will be to keep the argument going, sometimes like 
a chairman, sometimes like an ‘agent provocateur’ asking per- 
verse questions and playing off one student against another. 
Finally he will get the students to reach some sort of agreement 
as to what the answer or possible answers are. In the process, of 
course, the student will be much more concerned with expressing 
his thoughts than with giving a ‘correct’ answer of the ‘What-is- 
that-man-doing-who’s-digging-a-hole?’ kind; indeed there may 
well be no ‘correct’ answer. If his interest is sufficiently aroused, 
he will forget that he is first and foremost practising a foreign 
language; he will want to say what he thinks and will subcon- 
sciously be using the language as a tool for thought—and in this 
sense will be talking ‘real’ English because he will have something 
to say and not merely an answer to give. ; , 

Briefly, then, the picture will provoke questions to which there 
are a variety of answers, often self-contradictory, and the teacher 
will base his questions on the picture’s inherent ambiguity. Both 
picture and technique are clearly interdependent. o 

It is also self-evident that the picture should not pose linguistic 
problems out of the student’s range, nor too well within it: it 
would be unwise to show intermediate students a picture, say, of 
a shipyard if they did not know the words needed for talking 
about it; similarly, as suggested, the ‘man-digging-the-hole’ 
picture would be unsuitable for advanced students because there 
is not a great deal, even with the best will in the world, to say 
about a man digging a hole. And naturally the student’s age, 
background, and experience should be taken into consideration. 
The picture is to be used to give the student a chance to use the 
English he knows, to consolidate his knowledge, not as a ‘prop’ 
or pretext for the teacher to introduce formal grammatical 
elements requiring blackboard work, which in any case will be 
out of the question, because the room will be in semi-darkness, 
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In practice, the introduction of new material will al : 
be restricted to giving some new vocabulary, often at the student’s 
Tequest. It goes without Saying that the picture should not be 
treated as are many wall pictures, the teacher giving a catalogue 
of the objects shown. 

After all this theorizing, here are Si 
at all intended to be exhaustive—o 
look for and exploit, 

(1) Relationship. 


s between people. Pictures such as and like ‘stills’! 
from films, showing some sor ic si 


most certainly 


ome concrete examples—not 
f the kind of ‘ambiguity’ to 


1Stills. One can often pi S ae 
them from GTA ier Pick up old Stills in junk s 


three or four. They can, 
chek ent who already knows a 
or ‘brush it up’. By showing him stills an 
g . 
and at the sa; oe on them, n quickly gauge his standard, 


jectively ; and to help someone 
oes not want to talk to 


f 
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with a boy in the background holding a kite: since the picture was 
taken in Greece and shown to Greeks, it was in all probability 
taken only ona certain day of the year. 

Here one may point out that the teacher should always see the 
picture on the screen before the student does, since a picture that 
seems promising in miniature—a colour transparency held up 
against the light—will often turn out to be a dud in projection; 
and, vice versa, a detail revealed, as in the case of the flag at half- 
mast, in large-scale projection will often ‘make’ the picture. And 
because he may often need to point to a detail, the teacher 
should not himself work the projector but leave this to a student. 

One of the most interesting things about this kind of work is 
that the student often sees something the teacher has overlooked— 
or sees it in quite a different way; so that the teacher as a result 
feels that he has learned something. 

Again, as a matter of common sense, the teacher should at once 
go on to the next picture if he realizes that the one he is showing 
is boring the class. One cannot pretend always to be able to 
gauge what will or will not interest the student, and because of 
this it is wise to take into class twice the number of pictures 
thought to be enough for a lesson; generally speaking, eight 
should be enough for a fifty-minute period. 

It will be clear from the examples given above (the funeral, the 
polling station, the restaurant scene) that they serve as a basis for 
more general discussion, that the talk may move away from the 
picture. The polling station picture can be used to get the students 
to talk about the electoral system, for instance. Indeed, as sug- 
gested above, a ‘good’ picture may often be one about which 
there is not much to be said as a picture. : p 

This is one way of showing the pictures; that is to say, as single 
units having no linguistic Or pictorial connection with one 
another. The remarks made about their possible exploitation hold 
good for the technique of showing pictures in series. 

The teacher will find, however, that it is better to start a course 


of these lessons by first showing unit pictures, as the student may 
d need a little time 


well be awares by the approach an l 
to see Pig seit of i He will be inclined to think, when 
he sees the projector for the first time, that he is going to be treated 
to a free film show; and may put up some resistance to talking at 
first, especially when he realizes that he has not only to talk but 
to think. But once the student has himself mastered the technique 
of answering and knows how to look at the pictures, the teacher 
Should go on to a series, which offersfar greater scope fordiscussion. 

Two kinds of a series lend themselves readily to this work: 
sequences—for example, a sequence of action pictures showing 
steps in a ‘story'—or pictures showing the same scene taken at 
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different times and/or from a different viewpoint. o n 
both kinds of series there are two techniques to be used: s 
‘straight’ and showing out of order. 

Examples: 


(1) The teacher has cut out a series of pictures from a = 
magazine, perhaps from a film in the news, such as # stent 
James Bond. (Topical subjects, especially of the kind whic bara 
themselves to irony, can be relied on to make an imme sat 
appeal.) If he shows the Sequence ‘straight’, he may ask the stu ei 
to comment on the situations as in | and 2 above, and ask e 
speculate as to what the next picture will show. If he shows X 
pictures out of sequence he may ask the same sort of guesnon 
while inviting the student to put them back into SC, Gi 5 
his reasons; here, it will be seen at once, the possibilities z 
‘ambiguity’ will be considerably increased, and if the pictures a 


x A ill 
units are in themselyes ambiguous then the series as a whole wil 
be capable of very m 


any different interpretations and the scope 
for speculation will be virtually unlimited. 
(2) A series of pictures 


showing the same scene but taken at 
different times may be used in this way, 


are extremely useful in this respect as they call 
on and reasoned com 


parison. For example, the 
teacher shows a picture f a building site in which it is perhaps 
Not quite clear what is happening; he invites comment; then he 
d picture which may throw some light on the ae 
of pair he may base his questions on the ‘before an 
after’ pattern— Which Picture was taken first?” “Why?” 

Pairs may also be used for note-taking exercises: the teacher has 
two pictures of, s One taken in the morning, the other 
in the evening. He asks the student to take notes on one picture, 
different series, after which he shows 
King the student to make notes on it 
Mparison for homework. 


_ (3) Series of pictures of Which only one contains a clue as to the 
identity or Nature of the 


Scene(s) shown. Here one may show 
thoroughly anonymous pictures of a well-known place, inviting 
comment: ‘Where is it? Ag only the last picture contains the 
necessary clue, the most banal pictures may be used in this way to 
Create suspense, 
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One can go one better by showing five pictures which have 
nothing in common and asking the students to find the outsider; 
as there is no ‘odd man out’ a very lively discussion will follow. 

It must be borne in mind that the teacher will not be able to go 
on indefinitely using pictures, because sooner or later the student 
will get bored, blasé, and knowing—however stimulating the 
pictures may be in themselves. But by the time he reaches this 
stage he should have become more capable of self-expression, 
more critical and observant (and not only in language work), and 
more aware that the language he is learning is to be used for 
thinking with. 

One feels that any teaching method which can claim to produce 
these results ought not to be neglected. 


FOR THE YOUNG TEACHER—1 


‘What Fun!’ 


GEOFFREY BARNARD 


Principal, St Katharine’s College, Liverpool 


ARE YOU THE KIND of teacher whose children groan or sigh 
when the bell rings, because they don’t want their lesson to stop? 
‘What fun’ they say as they leave the room. ‘We had a marvellous 
lesson today’ they tell their mothers and fathers. ‘Our teacher’s 
terrific’ they tell their friends. Or are you the sort of teacher who 
says to the class ‘Now I’m going to read you a funny poem’— 
and does so in a voice of gloom—like a man announcing the death 
of a close friend. Or the kind of teacher who kills a child’s enthus- 
iasm and interest by saying in reply to a pupil’s honest comment 
(‘I don’t like that story, miss, I think it’s stupid’): ‘If you talk 
like that, Alice, PII put you outside the classroom door’. Ah, 
well! It takes all sorts of teachers to make a world, I suppose. 
But I like my children to have fun—perhaps because I remember 
so well my Great-Aunt Edith who believed that ‘children should 
be seen and not heard’ and was never tired of telling me so, 

What then is fun in a lesson—fun for children in a classroom? 
Perhaps I’d better start by saying pretty firmly what it’s not! It is 
not chaos, It is not the teacher clapping hands for silence with 
no result. It is not children jumping out of their places without 
Purpose or reason. It is not children talking to each other at the 
tops of their voices in competition with the teacher. Alll this would 


show a teacher who has no control and no discipline. Above all 
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iscipline in the 
this kind of thing would reflect a lack of personal discipline in t 
mind of the teacher. . he gets 

Fun, then, starts in the mind of the teacher, iong ya a It 
anywhere near his school, let alone DE od en is one of the 
starts with a feeling and belief that teaching c! a ri a reeking, 
jolliest things anybody can do. Hard work, A eine The 
exhausting, exasperating—yes. But worth while and e: oe ond 
good teacher is the one who keeps his mind open to mat ne would 
new impressions. He is one who seizes on the realities g Oroi 
around him today and incorpcrates them in the lesson of tor ier af 
He is one who comes fresh to even a aS i ott 
Arithmetic—verbs in Languages—dates in ee AE 44 = 
stuff, but given a new look by the alive, alert teacher. tuff of his 
who prepares carefully and doesn’t merely turn up the sinc ae 
training college notes of twenty years ago—or two y Sl 
The first step towards fun in the classroom, then, a is his 
preparedness’—what’s in the mind of the teacher. Next there 
‘physical’ organization or preparation. esy 
A is so important if a lesson is to be fun—if it is T 
go with a swing. Organization means having at hand ihe men 
books and the right number of them—the right tools for the jo id 
pens, pencils, paper—the right apparatus for this lesson, i 
junk covered with the dust of ag2s or ‘knocked up’ to le 
training college examiner without any specific group of childr 
or lesson for them in mind. 

Now comes the all-important matter of the teaching mannen 
He should be alert and dynamic in voice and gesture. He shor 
not have the desk as a perpetual barrier between himself and his 
children. He should stand for his teaching and not lounge iis 
Sprawl in a chair, And finally, and of supreme importance, a 
Voice should have Variety in pitch, speed, and volume. After e 
the voice of the teacher is his supreme teaching aid. With pei 
teaches the subtleties of ‘grammar’ that differentiate in Eng re 
between this and these at the elementary level or the subtleties 
‘mood’ in poetry, prose, and drama. fim 

And so the teacher who is resolved that his lessons shall be i 
reads and studies and listens daily and keeps himself ae a 
So he goes through his lesson in advance and checks that all hi 


` ! in his voice 
‘stores? are ready. Finally, he makes every effort to train his voic' 
to be the serva 


nt of his will. The voice reflects the man and 

mood. A man in his life, says Shakespeare, plays many par t 

The teacher plays even more than many parts and his voice mus 

be in tune with al/ the players and the play. . Saad 

Given all this, the child has fun and the lesson is enjoyed- 
Teaching that 


FA p ; ss 
is joyless and without fun lacks total effectivene 
and it is certain that the teacher is only partly living! 


ee 
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FOR THE YOUNG TEACHER—2 


Blackboard Work for Presenting 
Tense Usages; Oral and Written 


Work 
A. S. HORNBY 


ENGLISH TENSE USAGES are often taught by giving 
comparisons and contrasts with the tense usages of the mother 
tongue. This may be helpful at a late stage, but it is not the best 
procedure during the earlier stages. What the learner needs is the 
formation of the right associations through situation. 

Blackboard work is helpful. It can be used first for demonstra- 
tion and later for oral sequences in which pupils participate. 

The following sequence illustrates the possibilities. The teacher 
states, step by step, what he is going to do, what he is doing, what 
he has done, and finally what he did. The tenses used are going 
to (for future of intention), present progressive, present perfect, 
and simple past. Statements are followed by questions, first 
answered by the teacher himself, and then put to pupils. 
at am I going to do? Pm going to draw a 


Tom? (You're going to draw a clock.) 
f the clock. Is the face of the clock round 
or square, Harry? (It’s round.) Now I’m drawing the face of the clock. 
What am I doing now? I'm drawing the face of the clock. What am I doing, 


George?! (You're drawing the face of the clock.) 
I’ve drawn the face of the clock. Here it is.2 What have I just done? 
I’ve drawn the face of the clock. What have I just done, Mary? (You've 


drawn the face of the clock). 
Now I’m going to write the figure 12 on the face. Is the figure 12 at the 


top or the bottom, George? (It’s at the top.) I've just written the figure 12. 
Where have I written the figure 12? Now I'm going to write the figure 6. 


Where’s the figure 6—at the top or the bottom? 

Note that for the figures 12 and 6 (and later for 3 and 9) you do 
not ask the question ‘What am I doing now? There is no time 
for question and answer while figures are being written. You put 


questions only with the present perfect. 
The presentation continues with the drawing of the long (or 


minute) hand and the short (or hour) hand, each stage with the 


I'm going to draw a clock. Wh 
clock. What am I going to do, 
First I’m going to draw the face o 


1These questions are asked, of course, while the action of drawing (in slow 


motion) is in progress. 
“This statement may be made with the chalk still on the board, as the circle 


is completed. 
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appropriate statements and questions, and any incidental ques- 
tions that fit the situation. You may ask, for example, “Which is 
longer, the hour hand or the minute hand? ‘Is the minute hand 
pointing to the figure 9 or the figure 3? And, finally, the question 
“What’s the time?’ 

Statements with past tense follow: 


What did I draw first. I drew the face of the clock. Which did I write 


first, the figure 12 or the figure 62 Where did I write the figure 6? Did I 
write the figure 3 on the left or on the right? 


Pupils may then repeat the demonstration. A pupil comes to the 
board, makes Statements, and asks questions which are answered 
by his classmates. Another pupil may make a drawing of an 
animal, drawing first the body, and then the head, legs, and tail. 
The sequence may then be put into writing, with the past tense: 


I drew a clock.! First I drew the clock face. Then I wrote the figure 12 at 
the top of the clock face. Then I wrote the figure 6 at... 


ith the adverbs yer, already, 
present. Here are specimens 


Te able to use bo 

point of article usage.) 

been to the bathroom is he i utd pi H 

9 J yet? Where is he in the third picture ¢ 

at’s he i he pi his coat on yet or is he still in his pyjamas? 
a on in the fifth pict ? toni 

(He's already Put his coat on.) esi Aw ore ag 


th in bed and on the side of the 


Wier: are specimen questions only. Dozens more are possible. 
n they have been answered, questions may be put using the 
eae a 


1 
Ora horse, a house, etc. 


a a = —— A 
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simple present. These need not be about the boy in the drawings. 
They may be asked about what pupils do. 


What time do you get up? What do you do first when you get up? 
Which do you put on first, your coat or your shoes? etc. 


For written work, pupils may be asked to write a sequence of 
sentences using the first person pronoun ‘I’ as the subject, and 
then the same sequence using Tom (or any other name) as the 
subject (for practice on the s of the third person singular). They 
may be asked to write these again using the past tense with 
‘yesterday’, or the future tense with ‘tomorrow’ (using shall and 
will). 

Other sequences can be used: a boy getting on a bicycle (new 
vocabulary items, perhaps, such as saddle, handlebar, and pedal), 
a girl making tea (filling the kettle, boiling the water on the stove, 
putting leaves into the teapot, etc.). These require more difficult 
drawings. Perhaps you can persuade a skilled colleague (the arts 
teacher?) to provide such drawings on large sheets to be displayed 


on the classroom wall. 


Newsboard 


1. The eighth European Educational 
Materials Fair will be held in Basle 
from 24 to 28 June 1966. Informa- 
tion is obtainable from the Exhibition 
Office, 8th Didacta, 4000 Basel/21, 
Switzerland. 


2. We are grateful to Miss Viola 
Huggins, of the B.B.C.’s ‘English by 
Radio and Television’, for the follow- 
ing note: 

This winter, television viewers in 
Denmark, Finland, France, the 
German Federal Republic, Holland, 
Iran, Norway, and other countries 
have been watching the B.B.C.’s 
English by Television series, ‘Walter 
and Connie Reporting’. 

The series was prepared with the 
linguistic advice of W. Stannard 


Allen, and made in collaboration by 
the B.B.C. and the British Council. 
It consists of thirty-nine television 
lessons for intermediate students, and 
features, like the first (elementary) 
English by Television series, the 
young married couple, Walter and 
Connie. Walter now has a permanent 
job as a newspaper reporter, and they 
have a baby son, Gordon. 

‘Walter and Connie Reporting’ is 
available with explanations in the 
viewer’s own language, and also with 
a commentary in English, designed 
for use in Africa and other multi- 
lingual countries. The series, which 
can be taken as a sequel to the © 
elementary one, is intended for show- 
ing to a non-captive audience at main 
television viewing times, 
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The pattern of the lesson: Each lesson 
of fourteen minutes is divided into 
five and a half minutes of direct 
teaching and eight and a half 
minutes of story, in which the dia- 
logue illustrates the teaching points of 
the lesson. The direct teaching is done 
in two sequences, and, as in the first 
series of elementary lessons, animated 
cartoons with captions are used to 
clarify the linguistic points. An un- 
seen teacher gives explanations, and 
as he draws attention to a particular 
word or structure, a white border 
appears round the word on the 
screen, 

The animated drawings are used as 
far as possible to demonstrate struc- 
tures within situations, and compli- 
cated grammatical terminology is 
kept to a minimum. This has been 
felt particularly necessary in the case 
of the all-English version, designed 
for use in Africa, and all the com- 
mentary in this version, including the 
opening scene-setting presentation of 
the lesson, is in a slightly simplified 
vooabulary. In the vernacular com- 
meniaries, it was found Possible to 
use more explicit terminology and 
direct comparison with the viewer's 
own language. 

The viewer Participation exercise: 
After the second teaching sequence, 
Walter and Connie adopt the role of 
teachers, and invite the viewers to 
answer questions or complete sen- 
tences themselves, They appear 
before a plain Screen, and speak 
directly to the Students. Simple 
‘props’ needed to clarify the point for 
the viewer are used, but there is no 
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film set as such; they are, as it were, 
in ‘limbo’. Captions which appear 
underneath the figures of Walter and 
Connie on the screen give help with 
the formation of responses. A 
Immediately after the exercise 
follows the ‘tune of the day’ section, 
which utilizes the dynamic resources 
of television to help the student 
practise some of the more common 
intonation tunes in English. As 
Walter and Connie speak as ‘voices 
off’, a moving line on the screen 
traces their intonation, and the 
viewer is invited to repeat what they 
say, following the moving line. Each 
group of ‘tune of the day’ sentences 
or phrases follows one typical pattern, 
of which examples are found in the 
plot sequences of the film. 
Textbooks and records: The textbooks 
are published in three parts of 
thirteen lessons, and contain addi- 
tional teaching notes, written exer- 
cises with a key, and a full transcript 
of the film dialogue. They are illus- 
trated with line drawings and photo- 
graphs, which exemplify teaching 
points from the lesson. Long-playing 
gramophone records are also avail- 
able, containing specially-recorded 
extracts from the dialogue, followed 
by practice sentences which include 
those from the film ‘tune of the day’. 
The language versions of the film 
already prepared are: Arabic, Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Spanish for 
Latin America. There is also a ver- 
sion with spaces left on the sound- 
track for the commentary, suitable 
for those countries who wish to add 
their own translations on the spot. 


$ S p of the English Pronouncing Dictionary 
and the future editorship will be in the competent hands of Mr A. C. Gimson. 


Readers will notice 


ers | that this issue contains the ninth article in the series 
‘English in the Comm 


No. 2, was the eighth, 


onwealth’. The last article in the series, in Vol. XIX, 
and not the seventh, a: 


s printed. 


Readers’ Letters 


1. Mr J. Windsor Lewis writes from 
the British Institute, Oslo: In the 
Question Box’ of E.L.T., XIV, 3, 
April 1960, p. 142, a reader is told 
that it was ‘not possible to say for 
certain’ whether the difference in 
spelling between forty and fourteen 
reflected a difference in pronuncia- 
tion of older English or not. But 
surely there is no doubt that such a 
distinction existed in the speech of 
those who formulated such spellings, 
because it survives in the speech of 
millions today in America and the 
British Isles. It is the type of pro- 
nunciation referred to in footnote 36 
to paragraph 308 of Daniel Jones’s 
Outline of English Phonetics. 

[Dr Wood writes: The facts stated 
by Mr J. Windsor Lewis suggest that 
in former times there probably was a 
difference of pronunciation between 
the words in question, which, in 
R.P. at least, has now disappeared, 
but I do not think that we can say 
for certain that this accounts for the 
difference of spelling. In my reply to 
the original question I suggested that 
it might do, and Mr Lewis’s observa- 
tions seem to strengthen that might, 
but I do not think that they make it 
into a certainty.] 


2. Mr S. F. Whitaker writes from the 
Department of Education, University 
College, Bangor: In his letter about 
inflected-noun modifiers, Mr Ham 
has recognized one of the answers to 
his complaint about what appears to 
him anomalous and undesirable: the 
use of the plural, e.g. Appointments 
Board, as against Appointment Board. 
Titles like Post Office Savings Bank 
and Public Works Department have 
been ‘in the language too long to be 
Tevised’. That is to say, the title or 


designation is compounded of ele- 
ments (Savings, Works) which have a 
previous existence in their own right 
and with their particular sense, which 
is, of course, distinct from the singu- 
lar (Saving, Work). Post Office Saving 
Bank would suggest a kind of bank 
that saves, like a ‘saving clause’, 
whereas the institution is a bank for 
savings—small sums of money un- 
spent and put aside. 

In the sample of titles which follow, 
the plural nouns each modifying a 
following noun will be seen to have 
a concrete and plural sense, capable 
of being contrasted with an abstract 
singular. And it was a concrete plural 
sense that was required when the title 
was composed: Field Studies Council; 
Government Communications Head- 
quarters; Public Works Department— 
again a concrete plural. Public Work 
would be a very different concept, 
potentially humorous: something 
more abstract, labour performed in 
view of the public, perhaps, as 
opposed to ‘private work’. 

Sometimes a singular would have 
no abstract sense, but an absurdly 
singular or unique sense: Tropical 
Products Institute. At other times the 
singular form is hardly used, and 
would suggest an inappropriate ad- 
jective: Plastics Industry. It is true 
there may be instances where authori- 
ties have consciously and deliberately 
avoided the plural, for reasons which 
it would be interesting to know; the 
examples give: School Examination 
Board of Durham, and Public Account 
Committee. One assumes there is only 
one examination, or that the board is 
concerned with the examination of 
schools, not of pupils; in the second 
case, that the committee is not con- 
cerned with accounts, but with an 
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account, which happens to be public. 
The Patent Office is a striking ex- 
ample. i 

The underlying feature is that 
many words in English can move so 
freely from the role of noun to that 
of adjective or verb that ambiguity 
may easily arise, especially in titles 
(or headlines), where articles and 
copulatives like of are frequently 
unwanted. The plural inflexion helps 
to show that the word is not an 
adjective, as with Plastics or Savings, 
but is modifying the following noun 
in a different way. Other examples 
for consideration: University Grants 
Committee(definitelyconcreteplural); 
Commonwealth Relations Office (less 
tangible, but necessarily plural); A 
Post recently advertised: Amateur 
Athletic Association—National Ath- 
letics Coach; Fighting Vehicles Re- 
search and Development Establish- 
ment (cf. the more abstract Royal 
Armament R. & D. Establishment). 
Royal Aircraft Establishment (a 
plural—the singular would be ludi- 
crous, suggesting an establishment 
concerned with a solitary plane 
belonging to Her Majesty, instead of 
an establishment concerned with 
acroplanes, etc., which is Toyal). 

The ambiguity of mutual restric- 
tion by successive modifiers, well 
illustrated here, brings further prob- 
lems, which may be alleviated by 
inserting a hyphen: inflected-noun 
modifier. The title is still ambiguous, 
Since the freedom of collocation in 
English allows also of the interpreta- 
tion: ‘modifier of an inflected noun’, 
instead of what is Perhaps best 
written as ‘inflected-noun-modifier’, 
As with the well-known lady who has 


cast-off clothing, the hyphen comes 
to the rescue, 


3 Mr H. V. George writes from the 
University of Wellington, New Zea- 


land: I am challenged (ELT 
XIX, 4) to ‘describe how mimicryand 
memorization 


can serve as training 
for the very complex behaviours in- 
volved in learning a language’, 

Briefly, it seems that significance 
for the human brain emerges with 


rception of repetition. To produce 
the significant feature of spoken 
word, word group, sentence, a learner 
profits, I think, from direction of this 
attention, from description of what 
he should do, but essentially he must 
attempt to copy what he perceives. I 
would not know how the significant 
features of spoken language could be 
perceived and produced except 
through the repeated attention Te- 
quired for mimicry, and the mimicry 
itself. : 

And memorization (of paradigms). 
The learner who memorizes build- 
built-built has not only practised the 
skill of memorizing, as Prof. Pattison 
alleges; he has also learnt built. 
Establishment of the form and access 
to it are indeed different things. 
Nevertheless, such a student is at 
least more likely to produce built 
(instead of making up builded by 
analogy) than if he had not learnt it. 

Thanks to rote learning and access 
practice, countless adults make im- 
mediate responses to 8 x7, 9 X 6, and 
so on; a small part of the complex 
behaviour of mathematics, but still, 
desirable. Now mathematics-teaching 
reformers tell us (and 1 believe them) 
that ours was not the best way of 
achieving immediate responses; but 
those I know do not tell us that our 
own teachers’ obsolete, ungraded 
method only bewildered us, and I feel 
sure they would make less headway 
if they did. 

This was my objection to state- 
ments of the Mimicry will produce 
only parrots kind, and it should not 
be inferred now that I have ‘praised 
mimicry and memorization: much 
mimicry is out of place for learners 
wanting only a reading knowledge; 
and it would seem foolish to recom- 
mend mimicry where the only models 
are bad ones. My statement that - 
Berlitz grading might pass for a 
prototype ‘structural syllabus’. of the 
1950's was not intended for praise, 
either way; nor is it now condemna- 
tion of grading to say that the intro- 
duction of a tightly graded course 
may be a disaster for a school with 
80 per cent pupil attendance, that is, 
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where each step, on which further 
steps depend, is missed by 8 in a class 
of 40. 

I am sorry to seem to have no 
‘standards’. The circumstances—and 
they include all kinds of teaching 
procedures—in which language learn- 
ing takes place in the Middle East 
and in Asia do not conform to any 
Standard cither; yet I have to think 
that knowledge including new know- 
ledge, about language and about 
learning can be applied usefully in 
those circumstances. For this to 
happen, however, appreciation of 
circumstances, sympathy with several 
styles of teaching, and respect for the 
fact of learning, however achieved, 
are indispensable. 


[Prof. Pattison replies: Mr George 
seems to have curious notions about 
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1l. What is the pronunciation of 
flaccid? All the dictionaries I could 
lay my hands on give 'flaksid, but 
several British university trained biol- 
Ogists I asked all said 'flasid. 


ANSWER. The only way to find out 
how widely used alternative pronun- 
Ciations of a word are is to ask people 
what they say. I have just circulari- 
zed 190 university workers in medi- 
Cine and the sciences and so far have 
received 127 replies, which break 
down as follows: 
Medicine: 'flaksid 25 'flasid 9 
Sciences: 'flaksid 23 'flasid 64 
'flakid 3 
Totals: 'flaksid 48 'flasid 73 'flakid 3 


The remaining three each admitted to 
varying between ‘flaksid and 'flasid. 
It thus appears safe to conclude that 
in medicine the pronunciation 'flaksid 


what constitutes command of a 
language and therefore about what 
has to be learned in learning a 
language. I have no wish to Prolong 
controversy with him and will only 
make three points quite summarily; 

(1) Mimicry and memorization are 
valuable only as parts of a more 
complex process. It is not forms and 
structures that have to be learned, 
but the use of forms and structures 
meaningfully in contexts. 

(2) Grading does not involve deal- 
ing with each item only once at a 
fixed point in a course of teaching. 

(3) Any method of teaching is 
valid if, and only if, it promotes 
effective learning of what has to be 
acquired,] 


(This correspondence is now closed. 


—Ed.). 


still preponderates (with about three 
out of four speakers), but among 
scientists ‘flasid is used by about 
three out of four speakers. Future 
editions of Daniel Jones’s Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary may care to take 
note of these findings, though it must 
be pointed out that probably only a 
minority of those circularized are 
RP speakers. However, variations 
between ‘flaksid and 'flasid, etc., 
surely do not correlate with different 
types of English. + 

The word flaccid is not, of course, 
used exclusively as a scientific term, 
being used also metaphorically by 
literary critics, etc., to refer, for 
example, to a characteristic of a 
writer’s style. I have not circularized 
any literary people, but would expect 
a still higher proportion of them to 
say 'flasid, [P.A.D.M,] 
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2. What is the pronunciation of ‘the 
Aussies’? 


Answer. This is, of course, a popular 
abbreviation for ‘the Australians’ 
and is generally used with reference 
to an Australian cricket team. Being 
a popular usage, it is widely used by 
speakers of all varieties of English, 
and without regard to any theoretical 
‘correctness’ of pronunciation. So it 
is that the pronunciation 'osiz, 
‘orsiz, ‘oziz can all be heard, and it is 
hardly possible to make a statement 
as to the RP pronunciation of the 
word, since RP speakers who use it 
are using it popularly, like everyone 
else, and are thus influenced by 
popular usage, i.e. by non-RP pro- 
nunciations they have heard. It can 
be argued that 'osiz (or ‘ozsiz) is 
More ‘correct’, on the grounds that 
Australian has a voiceless s, but 
popular usage might well favour 
‘oziz for two reasons: firstly, this may 
be felt to be more like a proper name, 
since Ossie (abbreviated from Oswald) 
is pronounced 'ozi, in spite of the 
double s (though the spelling Ozzy 
is also found)—but, of course, ‘ozwald 
has z. Secondly, the final voiced z 
might well encourage voicing of the 
intervocalic sound, by a kind of 
assimilation or attraction. It may 
also be pointed out that pronuncia- 
tions with s make Aussies sound 


like (popular) pronunciations of the 
word horses, 


'osses 'osiz, 
of course, 


, Le. 'orses 'orsiz and 
Now RP speakers would, 
not ‘drop the h’ in horses, 
So would be uninfluenced by the con- 
Sideration that Aussies had better 
sound different from horses to avoid 
possible misunderstanding. Which 
tempts one to hazard the guess that 
RP speakers would most likely tend 
to pronounce Aussies with a voiceless 
medial s, other speakers with voiced 
medial z. 


Here are a few mo 
derogatory) abbrevia 
Pronunciation and th 
which each is derived 


re popular (and 
tions, with their 
full form from 
Bolshie ‘bol fi (Bolshevik) 
Commie 'komi (Communist) 
Eytie 'aitai (talian) 


ie 'kon fi (conscientious 
Conshie ‘kon fi ( objector) 
[P.A.D.M.] 


3. Where is the letter S pronounced 
as z and where in a word does it give 
its own sound (s)? 

ANSWER. One finds oneself tempted, 
when asked to state ‘rules’ for the 
occurrence of certain sounds or to 
provide tabulations showing | their 
distribution, to urge such questioners 
rather to forget about rules, and not 
to seek to memorize rules or even 
request that rules be provided, but 
instead to devote their energies to 
memorizing the actual pronunciation 
of particular words. Nothing 1s 
simpler than to find out how words 
are pronounced: just consult p 
pronouncing dictionary that shoul 4 
be at the elbow of every learner © 
English. On the other hand, it is a 
great deal harder to formulate 
clearly and economically ‘rules’ for 
the correspondences between the 
letters of orthography and the sounds 
in spoken words that correlate wt 
those letters, though it may be foun 

of some interest to attempt to do so, 
especially in a complicated case such 
as the pronunciation(s) of the dette 
S, which is dealt with below. But i 
am very doubtful of the utility O 
such an analysis to the average user 
or would-be user of English, exceDt 
for someone who happens to wan 
to be in a position to repeat the 
relevant facts to others—and again 
I feel inclined to ask: why should a 
teacher, for instance, want to pass On 
such facts in such a form? Would it 
not be more worth his while to con- 
centrate on getting his pupils | to 
pronounce words correctly by we 
tion or from phonetic notation anc 
then memorize their pronunciation : 
And, for the rest, to encourage them 
in the habit of looking up words in 
a dictionary, for their sounds—as 
they naturally would do for their 
meaning? i f 

A full analysis or classification © 

spellings in terms of sounds could be 
useful only for statistical /phon0o- 
logical investigation of one kind oF 


v 
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another. The lists of words given 
below are, of course, not exhaustive, 
but they effectively illustrate by 
juxtaposition some of the anomalies 
and inconsistencies of English spel- 
ling. 


(i) S in Initial Position 

Always pronounced s. (But the Scots 
Phrase Auld lang syne is traditionally 
mispronounced ‘ozld ‘lan ‘zain by 
Englishmen!) If an initial S is heard 
pronounced as a voiced sound, it is 
safe to conclude that the speaker is 
non-native, or is a dialectal speaker 
from South-West England (e.g. 
Somerset 'zamarzet). 


(ii) S in Final Position 
(a) Following a stressed vowel in a 


monosyllable 
s z 
yes as 
this has 
us was 
thus is 


his 
(b) Following an unstressed vowel in a 
polysyllable 


basis 'beisis bases 'beisi: z 
Christmas 'krisməs (pl. of basis) 
(enorm)-ous rabies 

i'noz məs ‘reibi(: )z 


(hid)-eous 'hidjas series ‘siari(:)z 
(var)-ious 'vearias 
(ard)-uous ‘az djuas 
(c) Inflected endings 
cats kats 
makes meiks 
(voiceless conso- 
nant precedes) 


dogs dogz 
plays pleiz 
places ‘pleisiz 
(voiced sound 
precedes) 


(iii) -SE in Final Position 

(a) When preceded by vowel letters 
(ie. AEIOU Y) 

Pronounced z in most words, but s 

in the following (the words are ar- 

ranged in order of reverse alphabeti- 

cal spellings): 


-ASE -EASE 

base beis cease sits 
case keis decease di'sizs 
chase t feis lease lizs 


release ri'lits 


purchase 'pəitfəs crease krizs 


carcase ‘kat kəs v. increase 
in'krizs 
-ESE n. grease griis 
obeseou'biis ------ 
Se M n. increase 
diocese 'daiəsis 'inkriis 
-ISE -EESE 
precise pri'sais geese giis 
concise kən'sais 
Teme -OISE 


paradise 'paradais porpoise ‘por pəs 
premise 'premis tortoise 'toitəs 
promise 'promis 
practise 'praktis -OOSE 

goose gurs 
-OSE loose lurs 
verbose va: 'bous moose murs 
jocose d3ə'kous noose nurs 


dose dous 

adj. close klous -OUSE 
morose ma'rous douse daus 
===> 5= n. house haus 


varicose 'varikous mouse maus 
otiose 'ou fious grouse graus 
cellulose 'seljulous souse saus 
lachrymose 

'lakrimous -USE 
adipose 'adipous use jurs 
purpose 'po: pas abuse a'bjurs 


comatose excuse iks'kjurs 
‘koumatous adj. diffuse 
di'fjurs 


profuse pra'fjurs 
recluse ri'klurs 
abstruse 
ab'strurs 
obtuse ab'tjurs 


n. refuse 'refjurs 


(b) When preceded by consonant 
letters 

Pronounced s in most words, but z 

in the following: 

cleanse klenz (with consonant sound 
preceding) 

parse paiz 

browse brauz 

drowse drauz 


(c) Words with alternative pronuncia- 
tions 

The following words (and a few 

others) have pronunciations with 

both s and z: 
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y. grease grits/gri 
treatise 'trittis/'tri 
glucose ‘glu: kous/'glu: kouz 
grandiose 'grandious/'grandiouz 
hypotenuse hai'potinjurs/hai' potinjuzz 
(iv) S in Medial Position 
It can really only be stated that S is 
pronounced s in some words and z 
in others. The following sets of 
juxtaposed words will bring home the 
fact that it is simply not possible to 
make useful general statements about 
the distribution of s and z medially 
on the basis of spellings: 

s $ 
absurd ab'sard absolve ab'zoly 
desultory 'deslt[ə]ri deserve di'zarv 
dissoluble dissolve di'zolv 


di'soljubl accusation 
conversation „akju[: ]'zei fn 
ikonva'sei fn venison 'ven[i]zn 
comparison pansy 'panzi 
kəm'parisn complaisance 
expansive iks'pansiy kəm'pleizns 
nuisance 'njuzsns resurrect 
resuscitate ,rezə'rekt 
ri'sasiteit 


result ri'zalt 
transition tran'sizn transition 


tran'zi fn 
s/z 
absorb ab'sozb/ab'zorb 
disorder dis'o: da/di'zorda 
disarm dis'a: m/di'zarm 
jettison 'dzetisn/'dzetizn 
resource ri'sors/ri'zors 
Tesearch ri'sartf/ri'zarty 
cosmetic kos'metik/koz'metik 


[P.A.D.M.] 


4. An advertisement in a British 
newspaper includes the sentence: 
Every day youre buying and using 
steel. Are the two verbs in the correct 


tense? According to a well-know 
textbook, the S8 


t simple present tense 
is used for habitual permanent, or 
repeated actions, and not the present 
continuous tense, 


ANSWER. The tenses are quite correct, 
though many Englis 


h speakers might 
well haye used th ae 


e simple present 
tense here. The fact is that this is an 


advertisement, and no doubt the 


Copywiriter used the present con- 
tinuous tense deliberately. 


Why? For emphasis, of _ course, 
but emphasis of a special kind. 
English is somewhat unusual in 
having two tenses which are called 
‘present’. It is sometimes possible to 
use both these tenses in describing 
the same kind of event, for example: 
(a) (i) John goes to school every day. 
(ii) John is going to school every 
day. 
(b) (i) John shoots at goal. 
(ii) John is shooting at goal. 


This is often puzzling to a foreign 
student of English. The fact is that 
each tense sheds a different light on 
the same event, or it may be that a 
slightly different context will use one 
tense rather than the other. For 
example: 

(a) (i) How old is John now? 

He’s five—he goes to school 
every day. 
(John has reached school age and 
goes to school every day according 
to law. This is treated as a simple 
event.) 
(ii) I hear John’s been ill—is he 
better? 
Oh, yes, he’s going to school 
every day. 
(ohn has recovered from his illness, 
and is going to school every day. The 
“going to school’ is treated as a con- 
tinuity, something going on day after 
day, with no more absences.) 


In (b) (i) John’s kick is treated as 
a simple event. In (b) (ii) it is treated 
as something occupying a time- 
duration, a continuity. As a matter 
of fact, in radio commentaries on 
football matches, the simple present 
tense is more frequently used because 
football is a fast game and events 
follow one another rapidly, while 4 
similar commentary on a boat race 
uses the present continuous tense 
more frequently, presumably because 
the action is much slower. 

To return to the advertisement, the 
copy-writer chooses, no doubt 
deliberately, and for emphasis, tO 
treat the ‘buying’ and ‘using’ aS 
events which ‘go on’, and which 
occupy a time-duration, and we must 
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allow him to handle his own language 
according to the needs of his pro- 
fession. 

The textbook writer, on the other 
hand, is teaching the language and 
to teach it he must simplify. It would 
not help those who use his book if he 
gave them a complete description of 
the ways in which the English present 
tenses are used. He is accordingly 
justified in saying to learners that 
the simple present tense is used for 
habitual, permanent, or repeated 
actions, and most foreign users of 
English will do well to follow this 
advice until they attain a much fuller 
knowledge of the language. 

The matters dealt with in this 
answer are of considerable com- 
plexity, and there is more to be 
said about ‘simple’ and ‘continuous’ 
tenses in the English verb. Readers 
are referred to E.L.T., XIII, 2, 
‘Concerning the Present Tense’ 
(R. A. Close), and to Close’s English 
as a Foreign Language, Grammar and 
Syntax, published by George Allen 
& Unwin. [A.V.P.E.] 


5. I have come across the following 
sentence from an essay by an English 
writer of the earlier part of this 
century: 

‘The nations of Europe, now so 
divided, still have more in common 
than those things by which they differ, 
and it is certain that when they have 
at last revealed to them their com- 
mon origin, they will return to it.’ 

The questions I should like to ask 
are as follows: (i) Isn’t this sentence 
expressed rather carelessly? I pre- 
sume that what the writer wishes to 
say is that the things which the 
nations of Europe have in common 
are more numerous than are those 
by which they differ. Then why does 
he not say so instead of wrapping 
his meaning up in this rather incom- 
prehensible manner? (ii) Presumably 
‘they’ and ‘their’, in the temporal 
clause ‘when they have at last 
revealed to them their common 
origin’, refer to the nations of 
Europe, in which case the clause 
would mean the same as ‘when they 


(the nations of Europe) have their 
common origin at last revealed to 
them’. If you accept this interpreta- 
tion, would you consider the con- 
struction ‘to have + particle + 
object’, instead of ‘to have + object 
+ participle’ grammatically correct? 
‘I have my hair cut’ surely means 
something different from ‘I have cut 
my hair’. 

ANSWER. (i) Your interpretation of 
the writer’s meaning is correct. I 
agree that the sentence is badly 
expressed, and not easy to under- 
stand, though why the writer chose 
to adopt this style instead of saying 
simply and plainly what he meant, 
only he could say. My own explana- 
tion would be that it was just 
carelessness, and perhaps a love of 
pomposity, on his part. It is certainly 
not a style to copy. 

(ii) You are also correct in your 
interpretation of the clause ‘when 
they . . . common origin’. There is 
nothing grammatically incorrect 
about the inversion of the normal 
order of object + participle after 
‘to have’ in clauses of this kind. We 
may say, for instance, ‘Every student 
had provided for him a notebook and 
writing materials.’ The inversion 
usually takes place when the em- 
phasis is on the idea expressed by 
the participle rather than that expres- 
sed by the object. It is true that when 
one comes across it in print it may 
sometimes strike one as awkward; 
but a writer often tends to write down 
what he would say if he were speaking 
the sentence, and in speech the 
awkwardness is removed, and the 
meaning made quite clear, by such 
things as pauses, stress, intonation, 
etc., which cannot be conveyed in 
writing. 

As to ‘I have my hair cut’ and ‘I 
have cut my hair’, you are, of course, 
quite right in saying that the two do 
not mean the same. But this case is 
not parallel with the one we are 
discussing; and for two reasons: 
(i) Where inversion of the normal 
order is possible, the participle is 
followed by either a prepositional 
phrase (as in the example you quote 
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and in the further one that I have 
given), or an indirect object (‘Every 
member had given him a copy of the 
rules’); (ii) In ‘I have my hair cut’ 
have is used subjectively. That is to 
say, it expresses the idea of some- 
thing that is initiated by the subject, 
and means something like ‘caused’ 
or ‘took steps to get’. In the type of 
sentence with which your query is 
concerned, however, have is used ob- 
jectively, in that it expresses the idea 
of something being suffered, experi- 
enced by, or done to, the subject. 
The difference will be seen in the two 
sentences ‘He had his window broken 
by a stone’ (objective), and ‘He had 
his window mended’ (subjective). 
(F.T.W.] 


6. A correspondent in India asks 
whether the following changes from 
active to passive are correct and 
acceptable: 
i. (a) He will be writing a letter. 
(b) A letter will be being written 
by him. 
ii. (a) He has been writing this book 
for two months. 
(b) This book has been being 


written by him for two 
months. 


iii. (a) He had been writing this 
book for two months. 
(b) This book had been being 


written by him for two 
months, 


iv. (a) He will have been writing this 
book for two months. 
(b) This book will have been 
being written for twomonths. 
v. (a) All next week the workmen 
will be painting the house. 
(b) All next week our house will 


be being painted by the 
workmen. 


ANSWER. It is impossible to answer 
your question about these examples, 
since you do not provide any con- 
text for them. The use of the passive, 
like all English usage, depends 
entirely on the context of what is 
spoken or written. A newspaper item 
might be: ‘The Secretary of State will 
be preparing a Note which he will 


hand to the Blueland ambassador’. 
The newspaper writer may wish to 
write this in the passive for one of a 
number of reasons (see below). If so, 
he will very probably write: ‘A Note 
will be prepared by the Secretary of 
State . . .’. The writer here avoids be 
being because this combination is 
repugnant to English ears. This is not 
to say that be being is never used; it 
might be, if the writer wishes for 
some reason to preserve the sense of 
inuity conveyed by being. 
continuity ci yed by te PE] 


7. The same correspondent quotes as 
follows from an English grammar: 
‘Each active tense in English has a 
passive equivalent’. He asks: Does 
this mean that all the twelve have 
their passive equivalents ? 


ANSWER. To say that every active 
form of the English verb has a pas- 
sive equivalent is to make a highly 
theoretical, and indeed misleading, 
statement. Once again, everything 
depends upon the circumstances Or 
context of what is said. The passive 
is used in the following circum- 
stances: 

i. Two ounces of water are poured 
into a beaker and heated over a flame. 
This is a description of a process. 
We are interested in the water and 
not in the person who performs the 
experiment. The passive is commonly 
used in this way in scientific text- 
books and elsewhere. 

ii. A circular will be addressed to 

local education authorities on this 
matter. 
This is a variation of i. The circular 
is what matters, not the person who 
sends it. Furthermore, in Britain it 
is sometimes a convention for civil 
servants to remain anonymous. 

iii. A situation of this kind may be 
complicated even further by a conflict 
between a strong desire to learn the 
language . . . and a strong aversion to 
the oral work associated with it . + > 
(Wilga M. Rivers, The Psychologist 
and the Foreign Language Teacher, 
University of Chicago Press, 1964, P- 
94). 
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Here the passive is simply a device 
for emphasizing one element in the 
discussion, i.e. a situation of this kind, 
by putting it at the beginning of the 
sentence. The passive also avoids the 
difficulty of starting with a conflict 
followed by the two rather long 
Phrases. This use of the passive, then, 
may be described as ‘emphatic’ or 
‘stylistic’. 

The above examples, with their 
Possible variations, represent the 
normal ways of using the passive in 
English. Once again notice that every- 
thing depends on the context, and 
that an active verb form cannot 
automatically be transformed to the 


Passive without regard to the context. 
[A.V.P.E.] 


8. A reader in Holland asks what 
formula he should use when he is a 
guest in a house for the first time and 
wishes to indicate to his hostess that 
he needs to use the lavatory. Should 
he, for example, ask to be shown ‘the 
geography of the house’? 

ANSWER. I think it may be useful to 
extend the range of this question and 
treat the matter in some detail for the 
sake of readers who have not yet 
visited Britain, Let us first mention 
other words that mean ‘lavatory’. 

In public places (for example, 
streets and railway stations) public 
lavatories are indicated by notices 
bearing one of the following expres- 
sions: Public Convenience(s), Con- 
veniences, Lavatory, Toilet(s), W.C., 
and since, in Britain, lavatory facili- 
ties are segregated according to sex, 
Gentlemen (which may be abbreviated 
to Gents.), Men, Ladies, Women. If 
you have to inquire of a stranger 
where the lavatory is, the most 
common formulae are: ‘Excuse me, 
can you tell me where the lavatory 
is?’, or ‘Excuse me, do you know if 
there’s a lavatory near nere?’. The 
word ‘toilet’? is becoming more 
frequently used—although many 
People dislike the term—and may 
be substituted for ‘lavatory’ in the 
expressions given above. The terms 
‘lavatory’ and ‘toilet’ are the preferr- 
ed ones in making an inquiry. 


In hotels and restaurants the 
notices are usually: Lavatory, Toilet, 
Gentlemen, Ladies, — Cloakrooms, 
Gentlemens Cloakroom, Ladies’ 
Cloakroom. You may also see W.C. 
and Powder Room—the latter is for 
women only. The term Cloakroom 
(in the singular) is usually used in 
hotels, restaurants, and railway 
stations to designate the place where 
outer clothing, hats, umbrellas, or 
luggage can be left temporarily. 
Cloakroonis (in the plural) may mean 
the same, but more frequently means 
‘lavatories’. When inquiring of a 
hotel servant you should say: ‘Could 
you tell me where the lavatory is, 
please?’ It is not necessary to pre- 
face your question with the words 
“Excuse me’. 

In a private house which you are 
visiting for the first time and where 
there may be an atmosphere of for- 
mality, the best thing to do is to go to 
your host or hostess when he or she 
is alone and say simply: ‘I wonder if 
you would tell me where the lavatory 
is’; this sounds rather more polite 
than asking the direct question: 
‘Would you tell me where the 
lavatory is?’ You could say: ‘Excuse 
me, can you tell me where the 
lavatory is?’, but this sounds more 
appropriate to a child than to a 
adult. You should not use the term 
‘convenience’ or ‘W.C.’, and most 
people would not use any phrase 
which suggests that permission is 
being sought, such as ‘May I go to 
the lavatory’ or ‘Can I use your 
lavatory ?’ 

You may sometimes “hear the 
expression cloakroom (in the singular) 
or bathroom used in a private house; 
these have a somewhat old-fashioned 
sound. (Richard Burton, the English 
actor, has told how, one night, some 
years ago, when he was playing the 
main part in ‘Hamlet’ in a London 
theatre, there was a knock on the 
door of his dressing-room during an 
interval between acts. He opened the 
door to find a distinguished member 

of the audience facing him. ‘My Lord 
Hamlet,’ said Sir Winston Churchill, 
‘may I use your bathroom?’) 
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You will hear some people, 
particularly women, say to their 
hostess ‘I'd like to wash my hands’, 
or ‘I wonder if I could wash my 
hands’, or even ‘May I wash my 
hands?’; or the hostess may ask 
“Would you like to wash your hands?” 
If these phrases are used on arrival 
they may be meant to be understood 
literally as a request or invitation to 
remove travel stains, and in such 
circumstances a visit to the lavatory 
is a natural accompaniment to the 
action of washing. But at any time 
after arrival such phrases almost 
always indicate a visit to the lavatory 
alone; many people regard such 
expressions as being unnecessarily 
delicate. If, however, you are invited 
to ‘wash your hands’, you could 
reply, simply, ‘Yes, thank you’, or 
“Yes, thank you, I would’. A similar 
expression you may hear is ‘Would 


LINSEGNAMENT. 
GUA INGLESE. Sergio Baldi and 
Edgardo Mercanti. Le Monnier 
(Collana Insegnare), Firenze, 1964, 
vii+190 pp. 1900 lire. 

The teaching of English in most 
Italian schools and universities has so 
far remained faithful to the ‘classical 
method’. Formal grammar has been 
taught, the written language ap- 
proached through translation, com- 
Position, and dictation, Relatively 
little attention has been Paid to 
recent work on descriptive and struc- 
tural linguistics, and the importance 
of an oral approach to the early 
phases of language teaching has not 
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you like to go upstairs ?’; this, again, 
is an invitation to be shown the 
lavatory, which, in many English 
houses, is on an upper floor. You 
would do well not to use these 
expressions yourself; and in no 
circumstances should you ask to be 
shown ‘the geography of the house’. 

A thoughtful host or hostess will, 
on your arrival, save possible later 
embarrassment by saying ‘I'll show 
you where you can put your hat and 
coat’ and then adding a phrase such 
as ‘The lavatory is through that door’. 

Once you know where the lavatory 
is, either by direct observation or by 
having been told, there is no need to 
mention to your host or hostess your 
desire to use it. You should merely 
leave the group unobtrusively or, at 
most, say ‘Excuse me a minute’ to the 
person to whom you have just been 
talking. [C. G. Simpson] 


Reviews 


been widely accepted. Set against 
this background, the book under 
review almost takes on the nature of 
a polemic, though the authors have 
Stated their case for modernizing 
syllabus and methods with reason- 
ableness and moderation. 


The first section of the book is by 
the Professor of English Language 
and Literature in the University of 
Florence, and deals with work at the 
university level. It begins with @ 
careful analysis of present-day uni- 
versity English courses, both in the 
faculty of letters and in the so-called 
faculty of magistero, which despite 
its name has little direct concern with 
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education. This analysis is followed 
by a critical assessment of these 
Courses as a preparation for intend- 
ing teachers of English. Professor 
Baldi comes to the ‘sad conclusion 
that of the various tasks which a 
university should undertake in train- 
ing good teachers of English, few are 
carried out at all, and even fewer are 
effectively done’. The only solution, 
he says, is to go back to first prin- 
ciples, to decide afresh what the 
curriculum should contain, how the 
material should be taught, how the 
classes should be organized, and 
what proportion of the time-table 
English should occupy, both at the 
university and (perhaps even more 
importantly) in the schools. 

The second part of the book, by 
Edgardo Mercanti, tackles all these 
Problems systematically. After a 
quick look at the history of modern 
language teaching in Italian schools, 
he goes to the roots of the problem 
by examining the nature of language 
itself. This leads him to consider the 
objects of language-teaching, and 
having decided firmly that the main 
objective must be for the students to 
be able to use English as an effective 
means of communication, he goes 
on to tackle the choice and grading 
of the material to be taught. There 
follow chapters on phonetics, on the 
teaching of structural patterns, on 
reading, composition, translation, 
and audio-visual aids. The final two 
chapters deal with examinations and 
with the administrative problems 
(size of classes, grading of students, 
reform of teacher-training) which 
need to be solved if the proposed 
reforms are to be carried out. 

The up-to-date teacher of English 
as a second or foreign language will 
find little in this book that is new to 
him; indeed, he may feel that at some 
Points the issues have been over- 
simplified. The hypercritical reader 
could question the correctness of one 
or two of the examples of English 
used by the authors to illustrate 
their points. It is certainly odd that 
the use of tape-recorders or language 
laboratories is hardly mentioned. 


But these are all very minor points 
when one considers the usefulness of 
the book in Italy today. In their select 
bibliography the authors list 21 
modern works on the phonetics of 
English and nearly 40 on linguistics 
and methodology; in their notes they 
make frequent reference to these 
works and to articles published in 
English Language Teaching and in 
Language Learning (Michigan). All 
this reading has been well-digested 
and the resultant knowledge has been 
applied to the Italian teaching sit- 
uation with intelligence and in a 
ersuasive manner. It is to be hoped 
that it will have a big effect and will 
lead to a new attitude in the teaching 
of English in Italy. 


CONVERSATION EXERCISES IN 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH: Book I. 
(viii+152 pp.) and Tapes A and B. 
M. F. Jerrom and L. L. Szkutnik. 
Longmans. 1965. 55s. each. 


The ‘ready-made conversations’ pro- 
vided in this book are brief and 
natural. They are presented in the 
form of substitution tables, in- 
geniously and compactly arranged. 
The authors claim that if the book is 
correctly used all members of the 
class will have ‘ample practice in 
speaking, without hearing incorrect 
constructions’. No doubt, but the 
material has a drawback common to 
many substitution tables—it is to a 
large extent uncontextualized; that is 
to say, the pupils must already know 
what it means, or the practices will 
be mechanical and a matter of pro- 
nunciation alone. The illustrations, 
though often amusing, give little help 
here, for they are evidently not meant 
to do more than make the book more 
attractive. 

For intermediate learners, espe- 
cially adults, these dialogue ‘frames’ 
will, however, be useful, and will 
save the teacher a lot of work, pro- 
vided that the meaning of the partic- 
ular structure and vocabulary prac- 
tised has previously been acquired, 
The repeated practice of such 
dialogues will, as the authors say, 
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help to bring ‘command of the func- 
tional grammar of the language’. 
Such practice should be subordinate 
to the main work of a language 
course, 

More guidance should have been 
given on how best to use this material. 
Too little is said about work in pairs 
and nothing about group work. This 
is a pity. 

The grammatical points covered 
are fairly numerous, and in a graded 
course for use in the school class- 
room would be spread over several 
years. For example, the tense-forms 
include the present continuous and 
simple, the past continuous and 
simple, and the present perfect con- 
tinuous and simple, as well as would 
rather and had better. 

A book of this kind needs to be 
supported by tapes, and fortunately 
two good ones are provided. They 
carry a top-track recording of many 
of the dialogues, spoken by two 
English speakers, a man and a 
woman. The student is asked to listen 
to the whole of the dialogue first, 
and then to listen again and repeat it 
phrase by phrase. The pauses left 
for this repetition are just long 
enough for the phrase to be said 
twice at the same rate of speaking as 
on the tape. 

Both the tapes and the books will 
be found very helpful by those 
numerous learners who have little 
opportunity of mixing with native 
English speakers. With their aid, and 
by dint of regular hard work, they 
will be able to improve their pronun- 
ciation of ordinary everyday conver- 
sational English and their fluency in 


producing and also in understanding 
it. 


RESEARCH AND TECHNIQUES 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


Education in Europe, Section IV— 
General—No. 3. Council of Europe, 
Strasbourg. 1964. 187 Pp. 10s. 6d. 
This booklet is the report of an 
international colloquy and refresher 
course organized in March 1963 by 


the regional branch of the Associa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers 
of Strasbourg Academy, at which 
papers were read by representatives 
of French research teams, tech- 
nicians, teachers, and others. 

The first section, entitled ‘New 
Research’, gives a short account of 
the work done at the Study and Re- 
search Centre of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure at Saint-Cloud on vocab- 
ulary selection based on word fre- 
quency and distribution in spoken 
French and on the concept of ‘avail- 
ability’, available words being defined 
as ‘those always ready for use and 
coming to mind when needed” but 
by their concrete nature not liable 
to occur in a frequency count. Much 
of the content of this section will 
already be familiar to English readers 
acquainted with ‘Le Français Fonda- 
mental’ published in 1954. 

The second section, ‘New Methods 
and Techniques’, is devoted to the 
language laboratory, the tape- 
recorder, and to description and 
discussion of several audio-visual 
courses designed for the teaching 
of French and English. Various types 
of ianguage laboratory are described, 
suggestions are made for their use at 
different stages of the learning 
process, and the need for fidelity of 
sound reproduction is stressed. Al- 
though, as is pointed out in one 
Paper, the various audio-visual 
courses dealt with are superficially 
alike, ‘they differ widely as regards 
their conception and their role within 
the method’. Some are intended for 
use in intensive courses with adults, 
another has been used in an experi- 
mental intensive course with young 
children, and others are designed for 
the early stages of an ordinary school 
course. There is considerable diver- 
gence of view as to the length of time 
to be devoted to purely oral instruc- 
tion and as to the respective place 1n 
each teaching unit of dialogue an 
pattern drills. What is common to 
all is the conviction that the spoken 
word is all-important, and that the 
spoken word must derive from film 
strip linked with recorded tape. AS 
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one author puts it: ‘having chosen to 
teach primarily the spoken language 
«+. İt seemed to us that we could only 
do so by presenting to the pupils 
recorded conversations in true-to- 
life situations’. 

There will be many teachers for 
whom it is by no means obvious that 
an oral approach to language teach- 
ing necessarily presupposes recorded 
conversations as a basis, and who 
would indeed find the prerecorded 
dialogue not an aid but a hindrance, 
a poor substitute for the dialogue 
which they can themselves create 
with their pupils in relation to the 
classroom situation, the children’s 
own experience, picture material of 
various kinds, and the situations to 
be found in written texts. The value 
of time spent on ‘memorizing’ and 
on pattern drills out of context will 
be questioned by those whose aim 
throughout is meaningful use of 
language in relation to specific situa- 
tions, as will also the assumption 
that the meaning of any dialogue can 
be deduced from a picture. Never- 
theless the clear indication of think- 
ing about language teaching which is 
fundamentally opposed to that which 
inspired the traditional approach by 
way of formal grammar is to be 
welcomed. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACH- 
ING. Education in Europe, Section 
IV—General—No. 1. Council of 
Europe, Strasbourg. 1964. 43 pp. 
This pamphlet contains the resolu- 
tions of the European Ministers of 
Education at their second conference 
in Hamburg in 1961 and at their 
third conference in Rome in 1962, 
with a brief account, by Dr D. C. 
Riddy, Staff Inspector of Modern 
Languages at the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, London, of three seminars on 
the teaching of languages, the first 
held in Paris in 1960, the second in 
London in 1962, and the third in 
Stockholm in 1963. 

The resolutions stress the impor- 
tance of modern languages in the 
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contemporary world, the need for 
extending their teaching to more and 
more pupils, for research and ex- 
change of information as to methods 
and materials, and for teacher- 
training. 

The Paris seminar was concerned 
with the results of research conducted 
into the French language by the 
Centre de Recherche et d’Etude pour 
la Diffusion du Frangais (CREDIF) 
and the methods of teaching evolved, 
and there were practical demonstra- 
tions of two audio-visual courses, 
Voix et Images de France, designed 
for adult learners, and Bonjour Line, 
intended for use with children be- 
tween the ages of eight and ten. 

The London seminar dealt with 
recent developments in the use of 
audio-visual aids, films, television, 
broadcasting, the problems presented 
by the teaching of a foreign language 
to young children, examinations, 
interchange of teachers, and the 
content of modern language courses. 

At Stockholm the main topic for 
discussion was the teaching of a 
modern language to pupils of less 
than average ability in the age 
groups 10-13, Since 1962, English has 
been a subject of the curriculum for 
all pupils in their fourth grade, i.e. 
at the age of 10, in Swedish schools. 
The need for well-planned teaching 
material, guidance in the use of 
methods and in choice of material, 
broadcast lessons, and the use of 
visual and audio-visual materials 
were among the topics discussed. 


MODERN ENGLISH. Neile Osman. 
O.U.P. 2nd edition. 1964. xvi + 
240 pp. 9s. 6d. 

First published in Australia in 1959, 
this book is now re-published in 
Britain in the Language and Language 
Learning series of Oxford University 
Press. 

It is described as a ‘Self-Tutor or 
Class Text’. The same book can 
hardly be ideal both for private 
students and for students working 
under teachers of average competence. 

Competent teachers usually prefer 
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to demonstrate rather than explain 
grammar. For the sake, presumably, 
of the private student, Mr Osman 
surrounds his good exercises and 
reading passages with a fair amount 
of grammatical explanation. The 
great difficulty of writing such 
passages on grammar, especially for 
the unsophisticated reader with no 
teacher, is that of giving rules and 
principles that are easy to understand 
and yet true. A student living in an 
English-speaking community, or one 
who reads fairly widely, is all too 
likely to read or hear English that 
shatters many of Mr Osman’s rules. 
Any native speaker will certainly 
think of possible utterances in his 
own idiolect which will do so. 

With its exercises and reading 
Passages it is essentially a revision 
course to be worked through. But 
the paradigms, the Passages on 
grammar and the very full, and use- 
ful, sections on spelling seem more 


appropriate to a reference book, and 
may daunt a 


private student taking 
the book as it comes. 


The grammar teaching and sup- 
Porting exercises treat the verb 
thoroughly, building up from the 
dictionary forms in a way likely to 
be very helpful to the private student. 
Contrasts between usages and time 
factors are well brought out. Prepo- 
sitions and word order are taught 
thoroughly. Unfortunately, especially 
for speakers of all Slay and many 
Oriental languages, there is nothing 
on nouns and articles, 

Open as it is to criticism (any book 
of this kind is almost bound to be 
so), Modern English has many 
excellent and original features. The 
reading passages are pieces of useful 
and representative English, very 
cleverly composed to support the 
main teaching points. Throughout 
the book, there is constant emphasis 
upon the use of the language in 
guides to pronunciation 


are clear and simple. The answers to 


the exercis 


¢ es—an excellent feature 
this—are given in full, and will be 
highly useful for Tey! 


| ision and further 
speech practice. 


ETIN OF THE CENTRAL 
Henne OF ENGLISH. Pub- 
lished annually by the Central Insti- 
tute of English, Hyderabad, India. 6s. 
Vols. 1 and 2, 1961-2. Distributors, 
Orient Longmans. REPORT OF 
VERB FORM FREQUENCY 
COUNT. (Monograph of the Central 
Institute, No. 1.) 3s. 1963. A VERB- 
FORM FREQUENCY COUNT: 
APPLICATION TO COURSE 
DESIGN. (Monograph No. 2.) H. V. 
George. 1963. 


Until 1947 English was the medium 
of secondary and higher education 
in India, and it is still indispensable 
for access to the western knowledge 
needed by the country for its eco- 
nomic and social development. The 
expansion of education, however, and 
the attention naturally given to 
Indian languages since the new 
independent nation emerged, has led 
to an alarming fall in standards of 
English among university students 
and even among their teachers. It was 
to deal with this situation that the 
government of India, with the assis- 
tance of the Ford Foundation and 
the British Council, established the 
Central Institute of English at 
Hyderabad in 1958. Similar institutes 
have also been established in several 
of the states. : 
The Central Institute provides 
courses for secondary school teach- 
ers, college lecturers, and the staffs 
of teacher-training colleges, some 
priority being given to these last, 
since they will be able to pass on to 
teachers in the schools what they 
have learned at the institute. Re- 
search is also carried on by the 
institute staff, and a bulletin is 
issued annually to make the results of 
the research available, as well as to 
discuss topics of general interest to 
teachers of English and producers of 
syllabuses and textbooks. j- 
Some of the articles deal with 
problems peculiar to India and are of 
wider interest only as examples of 
the kind of investigation considered 
relevant to the improvement of the 
learning of English where it is an 
auxiliary rather than a foreign lan- 
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guage. This applies to the analysis 
of students’ spoken and written 
English. Attempts to suggest possible 
Standards for Indian English might 
encourage similar efforts with other 
Kinds of English that function in 
second-language situations. Sylla- 
buses for university, teacher-training 
college, and secondary school courses 
might suggest points here and there, 
but in general relate only to Indian 
conditions. For Indian readers much 
valuable guidance is given on all 
these matters. Readers in other 
countries will note the various ap- 
proaches to problems comparable 
with their own, 

Particularly striking is the large 
amount of attention to the study of 
the English language and to making 
available the results of such study. 
As Mr Bruton says, ‘One of the 
crying needs of those engaged in the 
teaching of English as a foreign 
language is for more information 
about the language they are teaching.” 
(Bulletin No. 1, p. 87.) More informa- 
tion is certainly desirable: it always 
will be; but the present discontents 
about language teaching are due to 
inadequacies of teachers, and any 
new information will prove as in- 
effective as the knowledge already 
available—about learning as well as 
about language—unless it influences 
actual teaching. 

The largest research project under- 
taken so far by the Central Institute 
is that reported in the two mono- 
graphs. It consists of a count of 
verb forms in a varied selection of 
contemporary printed English—a 
sampling of Chambers’s Encyclo- 
Pédia, ‘three novels, two plays, a 
travel book, five books of a popular 
factual nature, two issues of an 
English newspaper and the conver- 
Sational section of MacCarthy’s 
English Conversation Reader’. (Mono- 
graph No. 1, p.4.) This is a reasonably 
Tepresentative sample of everyday, 
non-technical English. 

Only words containing a verb stem 
Were counted, and these were divided 
into those with (1) plain stem, (2) to 
stem, (3) stem-+--ed, (4) stem-++-ing. 


Finites with the -s ending in the third 
person singular come under (1) with 
infinitives. (3) includes both past 
tense (-ed) and past participle (-7) 
forms. Separate treatment of phrases 
containing auxiliaries, which are an 
important characteristic of the Eng- 
lish verb, would have been an advan- 
tage. As it is, those with modal 
auxiliaries are assigned to the ‘plain 
stem’ section, as are those with forms 
of do, while have and be occur in the 
last two sections. 

A mere counting of forms is not 
very useful for teaching without 
indications of the contextual func- 
tions of the forms. Though the 
various ‘meanings’ attributed to each 
form are subjective and cannot be 
checked with reference to the con- 
texts of their occurrences, there is no 
reason to quarrel with them. How- 
ever, no surprises emerge from the 
frequencies of either the forms or the 
uses of them. Anybody who has 
reflected on the matter at all must 
have realized that the one-word 
forms must be the commonest, and 
must overlap in usage with other 
forms, which employ auxiliaries to 
convey various shades of meaning 
when they are considered important. 

For the preparation of teaching 
material such frequencics must be 
interpreted with caution. A closed 
system, such as is found in grammar, 
is quite different from the open sets 
which constitute the lexicon of a 
language. Rarely occurring forms of 
the verb may not be worth teaching, 
but once the forms to be taught have 
been selected, their frequencies are 
a poor guide to the order of their 
presentation: the important con- 
sideration is how to establish the 
proper uses of them. The comparative 
infrequency of the present continuous 
tense is no argument for postponing 
its introduction; nor is the argument 
for postponement strengthened by 
drawing attention to the obvious fact 
that ‘the is (was, etc.) stem+-ing does 
not necessarily constitute a unit’, 
(Monograph No. 2, p. 21.) This is 
the real reason for teaching it first, 
The verb is must come very early, and 
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it may be followed by a noun, an 
adjective, or an adverb. In putting 
-ing forms after it one is primarily 
teaching the lexical meaning of the 
verbs: He is dancing is not at that 
stage very different from He is a 
dancer or He is active—the nominal 
and adjectival uses of the -ing form 
are already foreshadowed by the 
teaching of nouns and adjectives 
after is about the same time. The 
contrast with other tenses comes only 
when they are introduced. These -ing 
forms are the natural ones for talking 
about pictures, which Dr George 
recommends for teaching the simple 
present, though he can justify it only 
on the ground that ‘it would not be 
at all unusual in the slightly formal 
context of a classroom in England’. 
(Monograph No. 2, p. 42.) It is rather 
ironic that, after going to so much 
trouble to discover ordinary usage, 
he should have to resort to artificial 
situations to implement the grading 
of verb forms based on his frequen- 
cies. Information such as that collec- 
ted in the monographs is useful, but 
satisfactory programmes for learning 
cannot be based only on statistical 
evidence about forms and patterns 
abstracted froma language. 


LINGUISTIC CHANGE IN 
PRESENT-DAY ENGLISH. 


C. Barber. Oliver & Boyd. 1964. 
ix + 154 pp. 25s. 


Dr Charles Barber, who holds the 
Post of Senior Lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Leeds, is now well known as 
the author of the ‘Pan Piper’ The 
Story of Language which came out 
in 1964. A Cambridge graduate, he 
spent nine years teaching in the 
University of Göteborg, where he 
became keenly interested in changes, 
especially structural changes, in 
current English. The present book 
had its beginnings in a series of 
lectures given in Poland and some 
of these lectures have since been 
delivered in India and Pakistan. 
Dr Barber always writes well in a 
clear and lively style. He has arran- 
ged his book in six straightforward 


chapters and an epilogue. He deals 
with linguistic shifts in general, 
standard English and dialect, move- 
ments in pronunciation, growth of 
vocabulary, changes in meaning, and 
grammatical (that is to say, morpho- 
logical and syntactic) modifications. 
At the end of each chapter he adds 
exceptionally full and informative 
‘notes and suggestions for further 
reading’ which contain helpful 
accounts not only of up-to-date 
books but also of monographs and 
articles in periodicals. 

Most readers will find chapters 
IV and VI the most useful of all, 
since these describe growth of 
vocabulary and grammatical changes 
with thoroughness and originality. 
Few, if any, teachers of English, 
however well informed, will read 
these chapters without finding some- 
thing new. In these days when the 
great Third Webster International of 
1960 is still very much under fire; 
when the Penguin English Dictionary 
of 1965, already a best-seller, 1S 
nevertheless severely criticized for 
its shortcomings; and when, too, we 
are all awaiting the appearance of 
that long-promised Second Supple- 
ment to the great Oxford Dictionary 
itself, it is salutary to read Dr 
Barber’s shrewd comments on the 
increasing use of technical terms now 
made by ordinary people in everyday 
conversation: ‘Because of the im- 
portance of some radio-active isO- 
topes for medical purposes, the word 
isotope has become widely known 
(though perhaps not all the people 
who use it could explain what it 
means)’ But Dr Barber has not 
merely recorded new words now In 
vogue. He has given a useful account 
of word-creation by means of affixa- 
tion, compounding, blending, back- 
formation, and variation in function. 

Among the numerous grammatical 
changes described in chapter VI, 
the following may here be men- 
tioned: the passing away of whom 
in speech and the choice (in speech 
though not always in writing) Of 
Who shall I give it to? instead of To. 
whom shall I give it?; the spread of 
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more and most (instead of the suffixes 
-er and -est) to express the compara- 
tive and superlative degrees of 
adjectives, even of one-syllable forms 
like more plain and most keen for 
plainer and keenest; the extension of 
the ’s ending at the expense of the 
of-phrase, as in human nature's 
diversity instead of the diversity of 
human nature; the loss of distinctions 
between shall and will; the increasing 
use of get and want as auxiliaries with 
more functions than one; the adop- 
tion of be going to stating a colour- 
less future tense; the ellipsis of both 
auxilliary and pronoun in introducing 
second-person questions, such as 
See those traffic-lights?, where into- 
nation alone differentiates it from 
an imperative; the omission of the 
definite article in such an expression 
as the raising of Bank Rate; and 
the proliferation of many types of 
phrasal verb. 

Some of these changes undoubted- 
ly arise from American influence, but 
the author is rightly cautious in 
attributing them all to United 
States slang without further com- 
ment. He sees American influence as 
a kind of accelerator, speeding up 
‘developments that are already taking 
place in Britain anyway’. 


ENGLISH CONVERSATION. 
Practice for Students Going to 
Britain. R. A. Close. Allen & Unwin. 
1965. 131 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Fairly advanced adult students of 
English who are coming to Britain, 
or who need for some other reason 
to be able to take part in real English 
conversation, should get this useful 
and interesting little book, which 
consists of a series of conversations 
in which the main characters are 
young men visiting London. There is 
an introduction giving very good ad- 
vice on how the book should be used. 

The author has evidently gone to 
Considerable trouble to compose 
these dialogues, which give inciden- 
tally a lot of information about 
everyday life in Britain. They are 
divided like a play into three acts, 


entitled ‘Before You Go’, ‘Take 
Your Place in the Queue’, and ‘Make 
Yourself at Home’; and each act is 
divided into a number of scenes. 

A praiseworthy feature of this 
type of book is that the phrases and 
sentences of the dialogue are printed 
in such a way that the patterns can 
readily be seen. The essentials of 
stress and intonation are suggested 
by means of simple marks. It is a pity 
there are no gramophone records or 
tapes, particularly as the author 
himself advises students first to listen 
to each scene before studying it. 
The omission should be rectified. 

Study of the text is supported by 
accurate notes on many of the 
patterns and fixed expressions— 
including conventional doublets, 
similes, and metaphors, as well as 
‘attention signals and flourishes’— 
which it contains. There are also 
notes on pronunciation at the end of 
each scene. It is not clear why the 
author has rejected the widely known 
I.P.A. system of representing sounds 
in favour of a less familiar system of 
numerals. 

The author rightly claims that 
many visitors to Britain will find 
themselves in the situations on which 
the dialogues are based. The exercises 
are also firmly based on situations 
and few of them can be done 
mechanically. They are creative of 
language skill and there are plenty of 
them. Self-taught students, for whom 
the book is partly intended, should 
have been given a Key! 

The language of the book is lively 
and natural, avoiding both pom- 
posity and an undue degree of slang. 
Learners who take the trouble to 
absorb it will find it stands them in 
good stead. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACH- 
ING BY TELEVISION. Raymond 
Hickel, Council of Europe, Stras- 
bourg. 1965. 185 pp. 

In this excellent survey, M. Hickel 
attempts to cover the whole field of 
television language-teaching as it 
exists today, basing his findings on 
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first-hand information from the 
nineteen countries of the Council for 
Cultural Co-operation of the Council 
of Europe. M. Hickel is a well-known 
French teacher of English and an 
expert on audio-visual procedures; 
the Council of Europe could hardly 
have commissioned a more suitable 
person to conduct this survey. 

The bulk of this survey describes 
and analyses the television teaching 
of languages to both adults and 
schools, with some attempt at the 
evaluation of the different approaches 
that exist. In his account of schools 
TV he has many shrewd comments 
to make about the receiving end of 
such lessons, the relationship of 
direct method to TV, the reactions 
of pupils, and the role of the teacher 
in the TV classroom; even possible 
future developments such as language 
examinations by TV, and the ques- 
tion of cheaper alternatives to TV 
teaching such as radiovision. 

There is a special chapter devoted 
to the question of costing, planning, 
and personnel as it exists in different 
countries and TV companies today. 
The writer pleads for a greater 
exchange of information, including 
financial, between countries, so that 
snags and setbacks are as freely 
circulated as successes. He suggests 
in his final chapter that greater co- 
ordination between educational TV 
enterprises, especially in the role of 
language-teaching at all levels, will 
quickly produce greater efficiency to 
the benefit of all. TV is still a new 
approach, and a lot of experimenting 
is called for; co-ordination of plans 
would bringabout great economies by 
apportioning the experimental work 
between countries already advanced 
in the matter to be looked into, so 
long as they maintained among them- 
selves a close liaison throughout. In 
other words, a fran 


c y k pooling of 
international resources and co- 


operation in common productions is, 
for M. Hickel, the signpost to follow 
for speedy success in the field of 
education. His concluding chapter 
will provide food for argument and 
discussion for a long time to come. 


the section dealing with pro- 
mE exchanges, the writer points 
out that quite a number of pro- 
grammes for schools TV at re 
would, with very little editing, make 
excellent material for foreign-lan- 
guage teaching abroad. As exams 
he cites the presentation of classica 
plays and literary adaptations to 
help the normal language and paraz 
ture type school syllabus, or (at a 
more advanced level) such a series as 
World Around Us (A.R.), Man to Man 
(A.T.V.), or Signpost and Living in the 
Present (B.B.C.), all of which could, 
with suitable commentary, help stu- 
dents in other countries to acquire 
modern and scientific English idiom 
and vocabulary. Exchanges along 
these lines could be most seh 
tageous under some system of poole 
resources. _ 

A good international bibliography 
is appended, covering the association 
of language teaching and TV, ani 
including periodicals, films, ara 
records. As appendices are models o! 
questionnaires sent to ministries of 
education and to radio and TV 
organizations, as well as the full 
report of the London Seminar of the 
Council of Europe on the Teaching 
of Languages by Television, held in 
September last year. 

Apart from a small point of some 
confusion between the names of 
René Quinault of the B.B.C. and 
Bernard Queenan of CETO in the 
opening chapter, this survey is an 
accurate and lively account of the 
position of language teaching by 
television as it is today, and is a most 
valuable book for any teacher 


interested in the potentialities of 
television. 


GETTING ON IN ENGLISH. 


John Haycraft. B.B.C. 1965. xiii -t 
258 pp. 


This is an intermediate English 
course intended particularly for those 
learners who have completed the 
B.B.C. course for adult beginners by 
David Hicks. Like that course, it 1S 
based on recorded material taken 
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rom the original radio programmes. 

The structure of the forty units of 
the book reflects its origin, in that the 
kernel of each lesson is a dialogue: 
this material is available on records 
and tapes so that aural/oral tech- 
niques may be used. Further advan- 
tages of the design of the course are 
the emphasis throughout on spoken 
forms and the compelling continuity 
of an amusing story-line. (The con- 
versations tell of the adventures of 
a foreign visitor who hopes to sell in 
Britain his invention, an infiatable 
umbrella.) Conversely, practice in 
reading a more formal written style 
of English is reduced. 

The apparatus of the course 
includes a considerable number of 
notes on grammar and expression— 
some are couched in rather unusual 
ways: ‘Notice the verb is put in the 
gerund’—and a laudably high pro- 
vision of substitution tables provides 
plenty of drill. Unfortunately some 
of these generate doubtful sentences 
like ‘T'll go and see the tea’ (p. 5) 
and many exercises are completely 
without context. 

Nevertheless the course has much 
to commend it; it is amusingly illus- 
trated by Gus, the characters are 
well-developed and interesting, and 
the bilingual versions in French, 
Italian, Spanish, and other languages 
promise a wide audience for Mr 
Haycraft’s expositions on English 
grammar and business letter writing. 


LOWER CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH. 
Linton Stone. Macmillan. 1965. 

168 pp. Ss. 6d. 

Dr Stone’s book is planned so as 
‘to provide a complete course’ in 
preparation for the Lower Cambridge 
English language and composition 
Papers, It claims to be suitable both 
for class-work and for do-it-yourself 
students. 

The first part deals with vocabu- 
lary and idioms and teaches some 
grammar (mostly tenses and sentence- 
building). The vocabulary lists, as 
the author admits, are arbitrarily 
chosen. For example, ‘cockles’ and 


‘mussels’, which most English people 
associate closely, appear under differ- 
ent headings. In the list of words 
connected with the arts, we find 
‘throw’, without any explanation, 
and with no mention either of 
‘pottery’ or of ‘wheel’. The exercises 
in this section of the book require the 
student to make more lists, for which 
the material is not all provided and 
must presumably be assembled from 
bilingual dictionaries. Many teachers 
feel that words should not be taught 
like this, with no reference to context. 

Some of the ‘idiomatic phrases’ 
taught are rightly so called, and 
would help a student to write or 
understand idiomatic English, but 
there still appear the ‘lists of idioms’ 
familiar to those who learnt a 
foreign language forty or more years 
ago. These are dangerous, as nothing 
is more likely to make a foreigner 
ridiculous than over-indulgence in 
these phrases. Dr Stone’s pupils may 
not be encouraged to announce that 
‘the hand that rocked the cradle has 
kicked the bucket’, but they would 
probably say ‘I am in the soup and 
in my landlady’s bad books because 
this morning I was on the carpet for 
having a month’s lodging on the 
slate’. 

The grammatical explanations are 
too difficult for L.C.E. students. It is 
extremely hard, as anyone who has 
tried it knows, to avoid making the 
textbook English several grades 
above that which it is trying to 
inculcate, but anyone who is not 
prepared to take trouble over this 
is not qualified to write a textbook in 
1965, when there are plenty of text- 
books around. The very foreword 
unnecessarily introduces a metaphor 
requiring a footnote. The ‘gerund’ is 
distinguished from the ‘participle’ 
and the ‘object’ from the ‘comple- 
ment’. We are promised (or threat- 
ened?) that ‘In more advanced 
sentence writing you will use double 
compound and compound-complex 
forms’. Some exercises, particularly 
on the use of tenses, are ingenious 
and foolproof, but others (e.g. 
Explain your usage) emphasize talk- 
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ing about English, which is not the 
students’ job. The examples are odd: 
She said she was tired then earlier . . . 
She heard the clock broken, etc. 
Some of his examples suggest that the 
author has been listening to foreign 
pupils till he caught the contagion: 
Three months more will make six 
months I have been learning English, 
or: You may have bought such roses. 
Let the reader try this one, especially 
if he is a do-it-yourself L.C.E. 
candidate. ‘Rewrite as one simple 
sentence: There is no point in boring 
you. The captain was found dead on 
his own bridge.’ 

The second (Composition) section 
is better. It provides a step-by-step 
demonstration of précis writing and 
unusually detailed help with other 
kinds of composition. Examples of 
business and private letters are set 
out and explained. There are also 
cautionary examples clearly labelled 
DON’T SAY THIS. Most teachers 
deprecate putting these before the 
pupils in permanent form, however 
well signposted. In the chapter on 
essay-writing examples are given of 
various types of essay, with notes on 
the arrangement and development of 
ideas, and model paragraphs or 
whole essays. The style is not 
particularly good, and your reviewer 
would not recommend it to students. 
Let readers judge from a sample. 
‘This was a moment I had long 
thought about, and one of excitement 
and great emotion. Perhaps more 
exciting to think about than to 
actually experience. Then there was 
the sight of my own home again: 
actually being in the place I had never 
lost sight of in my mind. Again there 
was something less exciting about 
actually seeing this again.’ 

To sum up, this book is cheap and 


well-produced but decidedly unequal 
in quality. 


LOWER CERTIFICATE ENGLISH 
COURSE for foreign students. Ona 
Low. Arnold. 1964. 320 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Of the eighteen chapters in this book 
three deal with composition, letter- 


writing, and précis. One has a cee 
passage of about 950 words, followe 

by subjects for conversation, essays, 
and debates, of which some are 
based on the subject-matter of the 
passage. The remaining fourteen 
chapters consist of reading passages 
of varying lengths, followed by notes, 
questions on subject-matter, and a 
sizeable chunk of grammar with 
exercises. As the book is intended to 
cover a year’s work, giving on an 
average six chapters a term, there is 
plenty to occupy the most industrious 
student. The author suggests that 
only with a group meeting for ten 
hours a week or more can all the 
sections be dealt with in class. Other 
students will have to do a great deal 
more homework than is commonly 
achieved by those who are not study- 
ing full-time, as au pair girls for 
example. This is not necessarily a 
fault in the book, as teachers prefer 
to have plenty of material to choose 
from, and will know what is most 
useful for their own pupils. 2 

The chapter on writing a composi- 
tion is in simple English that students 
at this level ought to be able to follow, 
even if they are working without a 
teacher. After a short preamble about 
the usefulness of free composition, 
the student is led through the follow- 
ing steps: What exactly am I sup- 
posed to be writing about?, the 
planning, beginning, ending, and 
writing of a composition. There are 
notes on thinking in English, using & 
dictionary, paragraphs, and the con- 
ventions of written English. There 
follow reminders about reading 
through, corrections, and regular 
practice. The chapter ends with model 
compositions of about 350 words 
each at two different levels, the first 
very simple and the second at L.C.E- 
level. 

A detailed examination of one 
chapter will give a fair idea of those 
that form the bulk of the book. 
There is a story of the fable type 
(There was once a wealthy merchant 
who had three sons . . .) with an 
explicit moral at the end. The setting 
and vocabulary of the story, how- 
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ever, are modern. The text is num- 
bered at every fifth line and the notes 
which follow have line references. 
This chapter has less than a page and 
a half of text followed by more than 
six and a half pages of notes. Some 
teachers may not like the turning to 
and fro of pages which this entails, 
but others may find it an advantage 
to give their own explanations and 
put their own questions while the 
class are undistracted by the notes. 
Great emphasis is laid upon careful 
study of the meanings of words, other 
associated words are added in a way 
likely to increase the student's active 
and passive vocabulary, and back- 
ground information is supplied. 
Many of the notes are in the form of 
questions, encouraging the class to 
think for themselves, which would be 
salutary in those countries where 
examinations require the disgorging 
of undigested material. The ‘fairly 
intelligent student’ referred to in the 
preface would need more than ‘a 
good dictionary’ if he were not to 
become discouraged when working 
alone. After the notes come tables 
of tenses with exercises including 
changing from the active to the 
Passive voice and vice versa. The 
last sentence of the section contains 
‘ought to’ and this leads to a note on 
‘should’ with the same meaning, with 
substitution and free exercises. The 


last exercise, requiring examples to 
be found in the text of, e.g. ‘condi- 
tional simple active’ is not useful 
except to grammarians. The next 
grammar point explained is defining 
and non-defining clauses, listed in 
the contents table as defining the 
non-defining clauses. The rest of the 
chapter consists of a mixed bag of 
explanations and exercises, some 
arising out of the text and some not: 
position of ‘enough’; expressions 
like ‘the more the better’; verbs 
followed by the infinitive, a noun 
clause or an -ing form; an exercise to 
be completed with missing preposi- 
tions; choosing the more suitable of 
a pair of words for the given context. 
The chapter also contains five com- 
prehension questions, ten conversa- 
tion openings, two essay subjects, 
and a précis. There is a noticeable 
emphasis on the typical mistakes of 
French-speaking students. In this 
chapter alone we find: What is the 
difference between a rehearsal and a 
repetition? One cannot say: ‘He 
wanted that I came.’ The soldier is 
now on permission/leave. 

This book, supplemented by some 
ofthe other aids tolearningmentioned 
in the preface, provides a wealth of 
material which should be valuable to 
new teachers, and all teachers and 
students will probably find something 
of interest and use in it. 
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Teaching Foreign Languages: 


MODERNER FREMDSPRACHENUNTER- 
RICHT. Bericht Internationale Kon- 
ferenz, Berlin. 1964. Papers in English, 
French and German. Franz Cornelsen 
Verlag, Berlin. 


Teaching English as a Second or 
Foreign Language: 


TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE. A Book of Readings, 
Ed. H. B. Allen. McGraw-Hill. 1965, 
$6.75. 54s. 
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LANGUAGE TEACHING, LINGUISTICS 
AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN A 
MULTILINGUAL SOCIETY. University of 
the West Indies Faculty of Education, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 1965. 10s. 6d. 


Teaching English: 

TEACHING LANGUAGE, COMPOSITION, 
AND LITERATURE. H. E. Fowler. 
McGraw-Hill. 1965. 64s. 


Linguistics: 

LANGUAGE IN THOUGHT AND ACTION. 
2nd edition. S. I. Hayakawa. Allen & 
Unwin. 1965. 25s. paper. 30s. cloth. 


COMMUNICATION AND LANGUAGE. 
Macdonald Illustrated Library. Ed. 
G. Barry, J. Bronowski, J. Fisher, 
J. Huxley, Macdonald. 1965. 55s. 


The English Language: 
A LINGUISTIC STUDY OF THE ENGLISH 


VERB, F. R. Palmer. Longmans. 1965. 
21s. 6d, 


A MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. K. 
Schibsbye. O.U.P. 1965. 21s. 


Dictionaries: 


THE PENGUIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


G. N. Garmonsway, with J. Simpson. 
1965. 12s. 6d. 


MODERN ENGELSK SVENSK ORDBOK. 
B. Danielsson. Bogforlaget Prisma, 
Stockholm. 1964. 

FOWLER’S MODERN ENGLISH USAGE. 


2nd edition. Revised by E. Gowers. 
0.U.P. 21s. 


AN INTERNATIONAL READER’S DIC- 


TIONARY. M, West. Longmans. 1965, 
Ts. 6d. 


A SENTENCE DICTIONARY. Compiled 
by E. Neal. Hulton Educational Pub- 
lications. 1965. 9s. 6d. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH ECONOMIC TERMI- 
NOLOGY. R. Renner-R. Sachs-J, 


Fosberry. Max Hueber. 1965. DM 
27.80., Kart. DM 23.80. 


Audio-Visual Aids: 

THE AUDIO-VISUAL APPROACH TO 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. A. 
Symposium. Ed. P. J, Vernon. 
National Committee for Audio- Visual 


Aids in Education, London. 1965. 
5s. 6d. + 6d. postage. 


THE USE OF LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. A report based on 
the survey. National Committee for 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education, 


London. Occasional paper 1. 1965. 
2s. 


Phonetics, Pronunciation: 


ENGLISH MONOSYLLABLES. A Minimal 
Pair Locator List. East-West Center 
Press, Honolulu. 1965. $1.25. 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION ILLUS- 
TRATED. J. L. M. Trim. Drawings by 
P. Kneebone. C.U.P. 1965. 6s. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH FOR OVERSEAS STU- 


DENTS. J. D. Bentley. Hulton. 1965. 
6s. 6d. 


A PRACTICE BOOK OF ENGLISH SPEECH. 
P. MacCarthy. O.U.P. 1965. 12s. 6d. 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION PRACTICE. 
G. F. Arnold and A. C. Gimson. 
U.L.P. 1965. 6s. 6d. 


STRESS AND INTONATION STEP BY STEP. 
L. A. Hill. Workbook, 6s. Com- 
panion, 6s. Five 7 in.(17 cm.) records, 
334 r.p.m. O.U.P. 1965. 


Courses: 


AN ADVANCED REERESHER COURSE. 
L.A. Hill. O.U.P. 1965. 8s. 


ENGLISH FROM ZERO, M. Daniels. 
U.L.P. 1965. 12s. 6d. 


MORE ENGLISH. A. Sprules, U.L.P. 
1965. 8s. 6d. 


WORLD-WIDE ENGLISH. R. Ridout. 
Introductory Book, 4s. 6d. Bk. 1, 6s. 
Bk. 2, 6s. 6d. Reader Intro. As 
2s. 4d. Reader 1A, 2s, 6d. Reader 
2A, 2s. 6d. Macmillan. 1965. 


THE ARGONAUTS’ ENGLISH COURSE for 
Greek-speaking children. W. R. Lee 
and L. Koullis. Teacher's Book 1, 
10s. Picture Book, 4s. Flash-cards, 
65s. My First English Reading-Book, 
3s. 3d. My First English Writing- 
Book, 2s. Wall Sheets 1-6, 25s. 
0.U.P. 1965. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR FRENCH- 
SPEAKERS. Book 2, 8s. Teacher's 
Guide to Book 2, 10s. H. A. Cart- 


ledge and T. J. C. Baly. Longmans. 
1965. 
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GUIDED ENGLISH. A course for 
Secondary Schools. D. H. Howe. 
0.U.P. 1964. 8s. 


LOWER CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH. Linton 
Stone. Macmillan. 1965. 5s. 6d. 


CURSO INTERNACIONAL DE INGLES. 
H. E. Palmer. Language and Lang- 
uage Learning Series. No. 7. O.U.P. 
10s. 


THE PIVOT ENGLISH COURSE. A. Curtis, 
R. Malone, C. O'Hagan. Pupil’s 
Bk. 1 for Std. 4, 6s. 6d. Tchr’s. Bk. 1, 
6s. Longmans. 1965. 


SITUATIONAL ENGLISH. Adapted by 
the Commonwealth Office of Educa- 
tion, Sydney, Australia, from English 
for Newcomers to Australia. Long- 
mans, 1965. Pt. 1. Student's Bk., 
5s. 6d. Teacher’s Bk., 8s. 3d. 

GRIEVE’S ENGLISH COURSE FOR SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS. Teacher’s Bk. 1. 
W. G. Bownan. Nelson. 1965. 


ENGLISH CONVERSATION. Practice for 
students going to Britain. R. A. 
Close. Allen & Unwin. 1965. 8s. 6d. 


FUNDAMENTAL ENGLISH. E. Cramer 
and P. Frandsen. Gjellerup, Copen- 
hagen. 1965. 1A. Teacher’s Bk. 1a. 
Workbook 5, Reader 5. 

OXFORD ENGLISH COURSE FOR SECON- 
DARY scHooLs. Workbook 1. M. 
Power. O.U.P. 1965. 4s. 


ADVANCED READING AND WRITING. 
Exercises in English as a Second 
Language. D. Baumvell and R. L. 
Saitz. Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
N. York. 1965. $3.50. 

USING AMERICAN ENGLISH. L. New- 
mark, J. Mintz, J. A. Lawson. 
Harper. 1964. 27s. 

OXFORD PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH ALTER- 
NATIVE CouRsE. Book B. A. S. 
Hornby and R. Mackin. 1965. 5s. 
Teacher’s Handbook, 5s. 


UP AND Away. McKee Work Book 
No. 2. D. Castley and S. Carstairs. 
Nelson, 1965. 2s. 3d. 


Readers: 


A LIGHTER ENGLISH READER. W. J. C. 
Thomas. U.L.P. 1965. 8s. 6d. 


READ BETTER, READ FASTER. M. and 
E. de Leeuw. Penguin. 3s. 6d. 


NEW OXFORD SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS. Grade 2. The New Dress, 
and other Stories. By J. Henshaw. 
0.U.P. 1965. 1s. 2d. 

RAPID READING. Eight Tales from 
Chaucer. A. J. B. Dick. The Great 
Elephant-Bird. C. Ekwensi. The 
Man with the Hatchet. D. Wimbush. 
David and the Gangsters. Nelson. 
1965. 

A FIRST TECHNICAL READER. G. 
Broughton. Macmillan. 1965. 6s. 9d. 


AN AFRICAN READER, R. Forrest. 
Longmans. 1965, 6s. 

THE MAN IN THE TRAIN. 4s. E. Frank 
Candlin. U.L.P. 1965. (To accom- 
pany Present-Day English.) 

IN SEARCH OF LIVING THINGS. Peak 
and New Peak series. O.U.P. 1965. 
2s. 3d. 

LEARN AND ACT. M. Baker. Longmans. 
1964. Bk. 3. 4s. 6d. 

BRENDAN OV IERLAND, KWMA IS A 
MOURI GIRL. Methuen. 1965, 12s. 6d. 


Exercises: 

THE STRUCTURE OF TECHNICAL 
ENGLISH. A. J. Herbert. Longmans. 
1965. 10s. 6d. 

PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH EXERCISES. V. 
Bickley and K. Methold. U.L.P. 
1965, 6s. 6d. 

ADVANCED ENGLISH PRACTICE. G. G. 
Gentle. Methuen. 1965. 6s. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE AND 
Review. W. Hirtle. Les Presses de 
l’Université Laval, Quebec. 1965. $3. 
UNDERSTAND AND WRITE. Tests and 
Exercises in English Comprehension 
and Composition at Secondary En- 
trance Level for Schools in Africa. R. 
Hindmarsh. C.U.P. 1965. Pupil’s 
Bk., 6s. Teacher’s Bk., 15s. 


Vocabulary: 


ACTIVATING ADVANCED ENGLISH VO- 
CABULARY. G. A. Pittman. Longmans. 
1965. 7s. 6d. 
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Spelling: 
SPELLING. G. A. Vallins. Revised by 


D. G. Scragg. Deutsch. The Lan- 
guage Library. 1965. 22s. 6d. 


Punctuation: 

REMEDIAL ENGLISH 2. Punctuation. 
R. H. Gethin. O.U.P. 1965. 5s. 
Literature: 


THE CONCISE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Ed. G. Watson. 2nd edition. C.U.P. 
1965. 25s. cloth. 12s. 6d. paper. 


THE GROWTH AND NATURE OF DRAMA. 
R. F. Clarke. C.U.P. 1965. 


SCIENTISTS AS WRITERS. Ed. James 
Harrison. Methuen, 1965. 21s. 


PALGRAVE’S THE GOLDEN TREASURY. 
With a fifth book selected by J. 


Press. O.U.P. World’s Classics. 
Ts. 6d. 
Miscellaneous: 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL ANNUAL REPORT, 
1964-65. British Council, 65 Davies 
Street, London, W.1. 2s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE STORIES FOR REPRO- 


DUCTION. L. A. Hill. O.U.P. 1965. 
3s. 6d. 
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ADVANCED STORIES FOR REPRODUC- 
TION. L. A. Hill. O.U.P. 1965. 35- 6d. 


A GUIDE TO CORRECT ENGLISH. L. A. 
Hill. O.U.P. 1965. 11s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO ENGLISH COURSES IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES. Compiled by E. Arnold 
for the English Association. Murray. 
1965. 16s. 

BACKGROUND To BRITAIN. M. D. 
Munro Mackenzie and L. J. West- 
wood. Macmillan. 1965. 6s. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S ENGLAND. R. J. 
Emery. Macmillan. 6s. 


A LINGUISTIC THEORY OF TRANSLA” 
TION. J. C, Catford. Language and 
Language Learning Series. No. 8 
O.U.P. 1965. 7s. 


BICULTURAL LINGUISTIC CONCEPTS IN 
EDUCATION. Ed. E. Roby. Leighton. 
Arizona Bilingual Cl. 1964. $2.25. 


COMMON MISTAKES IN ENGLISH. T. J. 


Fitikides. Longmans. Sth edition. 
1964. 5s. 


ENGLISH AS A UNIVERSITY SUBJECT. 
The F. R. Leavis Lecture, 1965. 
W. W. Robson. C.U.P. 1965. 3s. 6d. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTING AND THE 


NEWSOM REPORT. J. Scupham, B.B.C. 
1965. 


The University of Manchester 


DIPLOMA IN THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH OVERSEAS 


Applications are invited from British and overseas students 
and teachers for admission in October 1966, to a one-year 
course leading to the Diploma in the Teaching of English 
Overseas. The course is intended to be particularly suitable 
for teachers and teacher-trainers in countries where English 
is the main medium of education (at least at the secondary 
and higher levels), and for those wishing to take up such work. 


Intending applicants should write for further details and an 
application form to the Secretary, Faculty of Education, The 
University, Manchester 13, giving some indication of their 
expected source of financial support for attending the course. 
Applications should be submitted not later than March Ist, 


1966. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


SUMMER SCHOOL in APPLIED LINGUISTICS 


8th to 27th August, 1966 


A Summer School in Applied Linguistics and Language Teaching 
will be held in the University of Edinburgh from 8th to 27th 
August, 1966. The School is organized by the Department of 
Applied Linguistics of the University of Edinburgh and is designed 
for teachers of modern languages who are interested in recent 
developments in Applied Linguistics and in the relations between 
Applied Linguistics and Language Teaching: The target languages 
discussed will be English and French, but teachers of other modern 
languages should also find the School of interest and relevance. 
The subjects dealt with will include Grammars, Programming, 
Testing, Reading and Writing, Varieties and Styles, Language 
Learning. 

About one-third of the teaching will be devoted to a Special 
Course. The Special Course for 1966 will be: 

Use of the Language Laboratory in Language Teaching 


The fee for the School is £18, not including the cost of 


accommodation. 
A limited amount of accommodation will be available in a Uni- 
versity Hall of Residence. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary: 
Department of Applied Linguistics, University of Edinburgh, 
14 Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh 8 


CAMBRIDGE 


Julius Caesar 


EDITED BY E. F.C. LUDOWYK 


This is the fourth in a series of Shakespeare plays 
edited by Professor Ludowyk. Twelfth Night, Macbeth 
and The Merchant of Venice have already been pub- 
lished and the others in preparation are Richard II and 
Henry V. Each uses the New Shakespeare text, and | 
gives on the facing page detailed notes by the editor. 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Vacation Course in the Phonetics of English 


18th July to 5th August, 1966 l 


pronunciation of English and English 
held in the University of Edinburgh from 18th 
July to Sth August, 1966. The Course, which is organized by the Phonetics 
1 niversity of Edinburgh, is designed primarily 
for foreign teachers of English, but others with a good speaking 
knowledge of the language may be admitted. The subjects dealt with 
will include: the articulatory mechanism of speech; consonant and 
vowel systems of English; intonation, stress and thythm; techniques 
and problems of pronunciation teaching. The course will be divided 
into small classes for Practical work, 

The fee for the course i i i st of 
EREET is £18, not including the co: 

A limited amount of accommodation w; ilable i iversity 
Hall of Residen ation will be available in a Univ 

Further particulars may be Obtained fr = 

A om the Secretary, Depart: 

ment of Phonetics, University of Edi i bers j 
Street, Edinburgh: y of Edinburgh, Minto House, Cham 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S ENGLAND 

R. J. Emery 

This book is not an anthology of English literature. Nor is it a 
textbook on English institutions and social structure. Its aim is 
to present significant elements in the modern British culture and 
consciousness as reflected or described in the works of past and 
Present English writers. 

It is suitable for the older classes in secondary schools, 16 or 17 
years onwards, whether or not the pupils will be specialising in 
English at university level. 

Good books of this type already exist and are extensively used 
in many countries, but not emanating from England they some- 
times fail to convey an accurate idea of what it feels to be English. 


208 pages Half-tone illustrations Manilla cover ós 


BACKGROUND TO BRITAIN 

M. D. Munro Mackenzie and L. J. Westwood 

This book provides short reading passages which have been 
specially written to give the student some idea of various aspects 
of life in Britain today. Each passage can be read and the 
vocabulary in it studied in the course of a single lesson of average 
duration. The matter is suitable for use by students of an inter- 
mediate stage, i.e. the type of student who is preparing for the 
Cambridge Lower Certificate in English for Foreign Students, or 


for those in the middle forms of schools. 
Each passage is followed by a number of exercises. Apart from 


providing work on the vocabulary of the text, these deal with 
grammatical matters to be found in it, or arising from it. 


192 pages Illustrated with half-tone Manilla cover ós 
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Little Essex Street London we2 


SPEAK FOR YOURSELF 


i i d 
by Audrey and David Price. Two teachers of Speech an 
Trama write on good, clear, unaffected speech and how to 


achieve it. Particularly useful for the CSE examinations in 
Spoken English. 7s 6d 


SENIOR SPELLER 


by H. P. Schoenheimer. A class book and self-tutor for the 


intelligent student who reads fluently but is shaky on 
spelling. 7s 6d 


ENGLISH STRUCTURE AND EXERCISES 


by N. A. Berkoff. Aims to help students who, not necessarily 
English specialists, need to gain fluency in order to pursue 
their studies in their main subject. 7s 6d 


ENGLISH NOTES AND EXERCISES 
by P. Curran. This book is the outcome of many years’ 
experience in teaching English to foreign students at 


Intermediate level. Every exercise has been thoroughly 
tested in class. 6s 


ALLMAN, 50 Grafton Way, London, W.1 


WELSH COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY, CARDIFF 
(Proposed Welsh University of Technology) 


Post-Graduate Courses in English as a Foreign 
Language and Linguistics 
Applications are invite 


4 d from U.K. and/or overseas 
graduates and teachers for admission in September 1966 
to special one-year c 


Curses leading t followin! 
Post-graduate awards of the Goles: onie ler 
(1) Diploma in the Teachin 


Language. g of English as a Foreign 


3 Diploma in Linguistic Science. 


Diploma in English Studies for Foreign Students. 


Further details of these and other courses in English and 
Linguistics may be obtained from the Registrar, Welsh 
College of Advanced Technology, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 
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A New Anthology for Secondary Schools 


PEGASUS 


Compiled by 
N. Grisenthwaite, M.A.(Oxon.) 


This attractive series of verse anthologies is 
designed for the enjoyment of young people 
of widely differing interests and abilities. 
The compiler has selected from five 
centuries of literature, poems most likely 
to capture the interest of boys and girls in 
their teens, and help them to appreciate 
the vigour and variety of English poetry. 


Books l-V 7s Od each 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS, LTD 
HUDDERSFIELD 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


(Fifty-second Year) 
22 July to 18 August 1966 


The Summer School is for students whose mother-tongue 
is not English. The programme includes lectures on 
present-day English language and literature, and closer 
study is pursued in small tutorial classes. Visits are 
arranged to placés of interest in or near London. The 
School is held in Queen Elizabeth College, London. 


Director: PROFESSOR RANDOLPH QUIRK 
Tuition fee £20. Full board-residence about £1 | a week 


For prospectus and application forms, write in English to: 
The Secretary, Summer School of English, University of 
London, Room 256, Senate House, London W.C.1, England 


THE ECKERSLEY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Oxford 
(Principal: J. M. Eckersley, M.A.) 


Recognized as efficient by the Department of 
Education and Science 
The school provides full-time and part-time English 
language courses at all levels, and supplementary 
classes in literature, commercial correspondence, etc. 


School terms (of 10 or 11 weeks) begin in October, 


January and April. There are short summer courses 
from July to Se; 


ptember, including a series of meetings 
for teachers of English. 


Accommodation is arranged in private houses. 
Prospectus from: 


45 ST. GILES, OXFORD 
Telephone: Oxford 56273 


English Conversation 


PRACTICE FOR STUDENTS 
GOING TO BRITAIN 
R. A. CLOSE 


This book provides material and ideas for systematic 
practice in English conversation; and, at the same time, 
it supplies information that students want when they are 
thinking of going to Britain or when they have just 
arrived there. This combination is realistic; the need to 
speak English and to join in English conversation becomes 
acute the moment the student reaches an English-speaking 
country. The author is well qualified to meet this two-fold 
purpose. He has had thirty years’ experience in the teaching 
of English and has worked with students in or coming 
from many different countries, and was formerly Director 
of the British Council’s Department for Overseas Students 
in London. 


Illustrated 8s 6d non net 
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THE ST. GILES SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Brighton and Hove 
Recognised as efficient by the Ministry of Education 
iated with The Eckersley School of English, Oxford 

Ante NEE, The St. Giles School of English) 

The School meets all the needs of overseas students of English. 
> This includes other subjects as well as English. 
Preparation for University entrance, Cambridge University 

Certificates, etc. Courses throughout the year. 


Summer School and Vacation Courses: July-September. 


, Overseas Teachers’ Course and Conference, July; 
the Eleventh in an annual series. 


British students are also individually prepared for University 
Entrance and general examinations, 
Principal: John Burbank, M.A.(Oxon.) 


formerly Professor of English in Northwestern University, Tokyo 

University, the University of Bucharest, UNESCO Adviser on the 

Teaching of English, Joint Founder and Co-Principal of The St. Giles 
School of English, Oxford, etc. 


18 CROMWELL ROAD, HOVE, SUSSEX 
Tel. HOVE 31684 Telegrams: EDUCATION HOVE 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


P. A. Ogundipe and 
P. S. Tregidgo 


A new course for secondary schools in English-speaking Africa. 
Book 1 8s In preparation: 
Book 2 8s 6d Books 3 and 5 
Book 4 8s 6d Teacher’s Book and Key 
Tapes for Speechwork 


PREPOSITIONS AND 
ADVERBIAL PARTICLES 
J. B. Heaton 


USING PREPOSITIONS AND 
PARTICLES 

Workbooks |, Il and III 
J, B. Heaton i 


Workbooks providing clear and ‘comprehensive practice in 
itions and phrasal verbs, For use with Prepositions 

Jatticles or as practical exercise on their own, 
“*ssroom or by the individual student working at 


Workbook TI 2s 6d Workbook HI 3s 9d 
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AN ENGLISH 
HANDBOOK 


by 
W. G. Bebbington 
M.A.(Oxon.) 


“An invaluable Pupil’s reference book 
in both language and literature,” 


428 pages, boards | 4s ód 
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English Pronunciation Practice 
y G. F. ARNOLD, B.A. and A. C. GIMSON, B.A. 


This book has been written to help the foreign student of 

English to attain a good pronunciation in everyday conversa- 

tion. The course is based upon a slightly modified version of 

the international phonetics system which is explained in an 
introduction. Commencing with vowel and consonant drills, 

provided in both orthographic and phonetic versions, the 

book includes six dialogues in modern idiomatic English, 
y followed by phonetic transcripts marked for stress, intonation 
` 


and pause. 
Laminated limp 6/6 


TAPE RECORDING of selected material from 
. English Pronunciation Practice 


The ability to pronounce English in a way acceptable to 
English ears can never be more than partly acquired from 
books. In addition the foreign learner must have access to a 


model pronunciation which he can imitate. To provide one 
such model the first three dialogues given in the selection 
: entitled Connected Texts have been recorded together with 
a representative selection of the material contained in the 
sections Vowel Drills and Consonant Drills. The recording is 
accompanied by a booklet setting out the selected drills. 
> Full track tape: 32 i.p.s.; reel size 5 in. 55/- net 
—_—_—— 


i We are pleased to announce the following 
supplementary material to the successful course 


Present Day English for 


Foreign Students 


hee E. FRANK CANDLIN, B.A. 
' Gramophone Records of Selected Material from 
f Book I 


The recorded material to accompany Book One of Present 
Day English for Foreign Students consists of four 10 in. Long 
Play, 334 r.p.m. gramophone records. Each recorded lesson 
consists of the reading passage from the book spoken by a 


’ 
my narrator, followed by the conversation passage spoken in a 
t lively dialogue form by actors. 
Per set, £5/-]- net (plus 18/9 Purchase Tax in U.K.) 
| Orders should be placed with your local bookseller 
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Primary Level: Beginners Grade 
G. Broughton 
THE OLD WOMAN AND THE PIG 


s 
Children can follow each stage of this delightful nursery story as the picture: 
bring to life every line of the text. 


16 pages Illustrated in four colours 2s 


Gwen Clarke SAT HOME 

THE TURNER: ; e 

The Turners could be any family, and young readers will happily recognise 
the objects and activities in this picture book. 

24 pages Illustrated in four colours 2s 6d 


Primary Level: Intermediate Grade 

O. G. Thomas 

SOMBOON AND THE WATCH and 

WHAT HAPPENED TO AB 

Somboon from Thailand, Abdul from Nigeria, and Aminah, a Malayan girl, are 


just a few of the children whose adventures make up these short stories. 
Two books, each: 


32 pages Illustrated in black and white 2s 
M. Brook 


THE CHIEF, THE FARMER AND THEIR WIFE his best 
How sad that this gentle wife's beauty should cause the chief to lose his 
friend and how horrid of the foolish 


wives of the court to be so jealous. 
40 pages Illustrated in black and white 2s 3d 


Primary Level: Advanced Grade 
N. Wellings 


UMBRELLA 

qe subconscious worki 
they play their imaginary games, 

56 pages Illustrated in rad colours 2s 6d 
D. F. Anderson 


THE STORY OF soLo 
THE PRINCES 


a two German fairy tales, 
favourites, 

Two books each: 

64 pages Illustrated in two colours 3s 
Secondary Level: Beginner's Grade 
R. Armitstead 


R. CLUMP AND HIS FARM 
Every child i 


ngs of children’s minds are fascinating to watch as 


son Jim, wh 
32 pages Illu: 


D. C. Cartwright 

A BOOK OF RAILWAYS P 

Enthusiasts unel’s atmospheric railways, Meiggs 

track across the Andes, Snow-ploughs, fog-signals, tokens and passing tracks, 
and the Canonball 

two colours 2s 3d 


Secondary Level: Intermediate Grade 

R. M. Whyte 

THE ADVENTURES OF MOHAN 

A village boy from Mirapur pays his first visit to the big town . . . joins a gang 
of robbers . . . escapes with the help of a monkey . . . the robbers jump a 
train... they all end up in a muddy pond. 

56 pages Illustrated in two colours 3s 


R. M. Whyte 

PEOPLE AND PLACES 2 

The adventures of Stone-Age families, Roman gladiators, Dravidian children 
and Mongol horsemen all show the history of civilisation in a new way. 

56 pages Illustrated in two colours 3s 


R. M. Whyte 
THE GARDEN 
No animals may fight each other in the garden. Billi, the one-eyed cat, knows 
this but only her love for faithful Kutha stops her from pouncing on Chua, 
the silly little mouse, and monkey Bandar, who is so sure of himself, 

64 pages Illustrated in two colours 3s 


Secondary Level: Advanced Grade 


D. C. Cartwright 


SIX CASES OF BOOKS 
Can children imagine the journey their textbooks take to reach school? The 


school certificate class of Malacca High School are waiting for their copies of 
Julius Cæsar which come from icy Britain by eight-wheeled lorry. 
64 pages Illustrated in two colours 3s 


J. Boulouffe 

A VISIT TO THE MARITIMES 

A visitor's account gives an objective and amusing picture of the life and 
people in this lovely holiday corner of Canada. 

32 pages Illustrated in two colours 2s 6d 


Adult Level: Beginners’ Grade 


G. L. Barnard 
THE BELLS OF ENGLAND ? 
Only in England do the church bells play tunes, such as Oranges and Lemons’ 


and do the bells have names, such as Great Tom and Big Ben. Much skill and 
enthusiasm go to produce the sounds which ring out over the countryside. 


32 pages Illustrated with photographs and sketches 2s 


Adult Level: Intermediate Grade 


G. Broughton 


THE GOLDEN TAIL 
A Malay folk-tale, based on the belief that Malay, fishermen of the east coast 


can sometimes ‘call’ fish to their nets. This has been adapted to make a 
vigorous play set against a lilting background of the sea. 

48 pages Illustrated 2s 3d 

Thomas Hardy 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
This is a light-hearted story of youthful love written with a gentle and delicate 


sense of humour and set against the background of rural life in Dorset. 
112 pages Illustrated 3s 


John Gilbraith 


DEAD ON TIME 
A modern thriller written especially for Pattern Books. The hero, a secret 


agent of the more sensitive kind, harries a group of international thugs through 
scenes of the most blood-chilling tension. 
136 pages Illustrated 3s 6d 
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Editor W. R. LEE 


EDITORIAL 


PROFESSOR W. F. MACKEY’S ARTICLE on applied 
linguistics in this issue is especially welcome, and this seems a par- 
ticularly suitable moment to make plain that English Language 
Teaching is not a journal of applied linguistics. 

In so far as language teaching is a matter of applications at all, 
it rests upon applications of psychology no less than on those of 
linguistics, though little enough is known with any certainty 
about either kind of application. 

‘Applied linguistics—a blanket term—covers a wider field, 
including machine translation, the teaching of the deaf, and the 
transmission of signals. With such activities E.L.T. is but margin- 
ally concerned. 

The current fashion, in some quarters, of identifying language- 
teaching theory and applied linguistics is ridiculous and deplorable. 
At the same time it would be absurd to deny that applications 
of linguistics to language teaching can appropriately be made. 
E.L.T. is, of course, interested in these. It is also interested in any 
other type of theory or fact which can be so applied. Most of all, 
it is interested in the practice itself, for generalizations about 
language-teaching method and procedure are likely to be shakily 
founded unless the first-hand experience of language teaching is 
taken very fully into account. Nor will they ring true. 

It is precisely because E.L.T. is concerned with the theory and 
practice of language teaching that it cannot be a journal of 
applied linguistics. It is both more and less than that—more, 
because it does not deal only with applications of linguistic theory 
to language teaching; and less, because it does not deal with 
applications of linguistic theory in other fields, 
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Applied Linguistics: 
Its Meaning and Use' 


WILLIAM F. MACKEY 


Department of Linguistics, Laval University, Quebec 


AMONG THE POST-WAR remedies for the betterment of 
foreign-language teaching it is applied linguistics that has attracted 
the greatest attention. In the training of language teachers this new 
discipline is gradually taking the place of philology. Every year 
practising language teachers are hearing more and more about 
‘the science of applied linguistics’. In some quarters language 
teaching is considered to be the exclusive province of this new 
science. And in certain countries national agencies have been 
convinced that no one not trained in the techniques of applied 
linguistics can successfully teach a language. 

What is applied linguistics? What does one apply when one 
applies linguistics? How does it relate to language learning? How 
does it concern language teaching? Of whatuse is it to the teacher ? 
What is new about it? These are some of the questions which 
language teachers have been asking ; it is the purpose of this 
article to supply some of the answers, without necessarily trying, 
as many such efforts often do, to sell the product at the same time. 
Let us take the above questions in the order in which they appear. 


1. What is applied linguistics? 


The term ‘applied linguistics’ seems to have originated in the 
United States in the 1940°s. It was first used by persons with an 
obvious desire to be identified as scientists rather than as human- 
ists ; the association with ‘applied science’ can hardly have 
been accidental. Yet, although linguistics is a science, ‘applied 
science’ does not necessarily include linguistics. 

The creation of applied linguistics as a discipline represents an 
effort to find practical applications for ‘modern scientific linguis- 
tics’. While assuming that linguistics can be an applied science, it 
brings together such diverse activities as the making of alphabets 
by missionaries and the making of translations by machines. The 
use of the term has now become crystallized in the names of 
language centres, reviews, books, and articles. 


This is a modified version of an article which appeared in Vuosikirja 4 : 
Suomen Uusien Kielten Opettajien Liitto. ` 
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2. What does one apply? 


What does one apply when one applies linguistics? ua is 
applied may be a theory of language and/or a description a in 

If it is a theory of language, what is applied depends : c r 
on the sort of theory being used. If the theory is base on, A 
existence of units of meaning, for example, the results wi Ti 
different from what they would be if the theory ignored the ex 
ence of such units. . 

There are dozens of ways in which one theory may differ from 
another ; and there are dozens of different theories of language, 
several of which are mutually contradictory. Some of these es 
stitute schools of language theory, like the Saussurian School, the 
Psychomechanic School, the Glossematic School, the noan 
fieldian School, the Prague School, the Firthian School, an 
others. When we examine the many theories of different schools 


Secondly, if it 
it might include any or all of its 


purpose, extent, and presentation. 
Some descriptions aim at being concise ; others at being exten- 
sive. Some analyse the language by breaking it down ; others by 
ildi Te made as if the language described is un- 
known to the linguist ; others as if it is already known to the 
Teader. Some will Present the language in two levels (grammar and 
Phonology) ; others in a 
levels of a di 


t a single city, Some may be compiled from 
the speech of a single iod of a few weeks ; 
others may be based on the writings of many authors covering a 
few centuries, 

It is obvious, therefore, that t 
teacher is not only whether or not 
and what sort, 


he problem of the language 


AAMOT" to apply linguistics, but whose 
linguistics to apply, 
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3. How does it relate to language learning? 


In order to exist, a language must have been learnt ; but in 
order to be learnt a language does not have to have been analysed. 
For the process of learning a language is quite different from the 
process of analysing one. Persons who have never gone to school 
find it difficult to divide their language into such classes as the 
parts of speech, despite the fact that they may speak their native 
language with a great deal of fluency and elegance. Foreign 
languages have also been successfully mastered throughout the 
ages without benefit of analysis. 

It is the production of methods of analysis that is the business 
of the linguist. But if the linguist claims that such and such a 
method is the best way to learn the language, he is speaking out- 
side his competence. For it is not learning, but language, that is 
the object of linguistics. Language learning cannot therefore be 
the purpose of linguistics—pure or applied. Applied linguistics is 
not language learning. 

Therefore the units used for analysing a language are not 
necessarily those needed for learning it. As an illustration, let us 
take a sample of an analysis of English made by a representative 
of one of the schools of linguistics which has done the most 
applied linguistics in language teaching. As a case in point, let us 
take the description of the English pronouns. The pronouns are 
arranged into seven sets, which include 23 units. To explain these, 
34 other units (called morphs) are brought into the picture, 
although they have no further function than to explain the first 23. 
Rules are then given to ‘convert the abstract forms into those 
actually found’. For example, after having learned that the 
abstract form for the first person plural object is * {w-i-m}, we 
get the form actually found, the form us, by applying the following 
rule: 
l.we: {w-i-y} 
2.us: * {w-i-m}; {-m} after {w-i-} becomes {-s}; 

* {w-i-} before resulting {-s} becomes {-0-}, a 


portmanteau 

3. our: * {w-i-r} ; before {-r} and {r-z} , initial consonant 
and vowel are transposed, giving * {i- w-} ; initial 
* {i-} becomes {a-} before {-w-} 


4. ours : * {w-i-t-z} (See rules given for 3.) 


If this is to be applied linguistics, it should justify the definition 
of philology sometimes attributed to Voltaire, ‘la science où les 


1A. A. Hill, Introduction to Linguistic Structures : from sound to sentence 
in English. New York: Harcourt, 1958, p. 150. 
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les ne comptent pour rien, et les consonnes pour peu de 
oe One can A what happens when two languages are 

rasted on this basis. ; 
ct is true, however, that some linguists have pointed out the 
disparity between language learning and language peat, 
stating that ‘a linguistic description of a language is of little aR 
in learning the language ; recently published structural acco A 
of European languages rebut any disclaimer to this anaes 
For two descriptions of the same language can be so differen A 
a learner may not be blamed for wondering whether the units an 
categories alleged to form the essential elements of the A a 
exist only in the minds of those who have attempted to describe it. 


4. How does it concern language teaching? 
guistic descriptions of the same language are 
not identical, it is now widely admitted that the linguist is the 
competent person to write‘our grammars, phonetics manuals, and 
dictionaries. In Some quarters it is assumed that the very fact he 
can do this makes him qualified to form language-teaching policy 
and prepare language-teaching texts. In the use of applied 
linguistics in language teaching, it has been further assumed that 
if one is able to make a thorough description of the forms of a 
language, one is by that very fact able to teach it. 

These assumptions are obviously ill-founded, for there have 
been outstanding language teachers with no knowledge of linguis- 
tics. And it has been demonstrated that ‘the methods of the 


linguistic scientist as a teacher are not necessarily the most 
effective’? This can bi 


of the two disciplines 


Although the lin 


ne-sided technique of formal description 
i ity, even in the field of linguistic analysis. 

Much is made of the ability of the linguist to predict mistakes 
A ive language of the learner with the language 
he is being taught. This di i i 


1J. Whatmou 


Press, 1956, p. 1 
2 


re Language: 4 Modern Synthesis. New York: St. Martin’s 


J: B. Carroll, The Study of Language: A survey of linguistics and related 
disciplines in America, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953, p. 192. 
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mistakes already heard? Since anyone who has taught a language 
can predict from experience the sort of mistakes his students are 
likely to make a posteriori, is he any the wiser for the a priori and 
less reliable prediction which the linguist makes on the basis of a 
differential analysis? 

It has been stated as a principle of ‘applied linguistics’ that all 
the mistakes of the language learner are due to the make-up of 
his native language. This is demonstrably false. Many mistakes 
actually made have no parallel in the native language ; they are 
simply extensions of the foreign language patterns into areas in 
which they do not apply, e.g. *J said him so on the analogy of 
I told him so. Other mistakes are due to a confusion of new 
material with parts of the language not deeply enough ingrained ; 
this inhibition is a matter of order and rate of intake. Still other 
mistakes are due to the habit, which language learners soon 
acquire, of avoiding the similarities with their native language. 
This may result in either blind guessing or the systematic avoid- 
ance of native patterns, even though these exist in the foreign 
language, e.g. words like attack (a cognate of the French attaque) 
are stressed on the first syllable by French learners of English 
despite the fact that both French and English versions have the 
stress on the final syllable. Texts for language teaching based only 
on the differences between the two languages cannot take these 
important tendencies into account. 

Even for the many mistakes due directly to interference from 
the native language the practising teacher is in a better position 
than the descriptive linguist. For although a differential descrip- 
tion, of English and French for example, may indeed point out the 
fact that a French learner of English may have difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the interdental sounds of thin and then because of their 
absence from the French phoneme inventory, it cannot predict, as 
can an experienced teacher, which way a given learner or group 
of learners will handle the difficulty. In fact, different learners 
with the same native language do make different mistakes ; the 
above interdental sounds, for example, are rendered sometimes as 
/s, z/, sometimes as /t, d/. But this information is supplied, not by 
an a priori comparison of English and French, but by the observa- 
tions of language teachers. 

Applications of differential descriptions do not produce the same 
type of teaching. For some teachers will start drilling the differ- 
ences because they are difficult, while others will start using the 
similarities because they are easy (e.g. the ‘cognate method’). 

Most of the available differential descriptions are so superficial 
and incomplete as to be misleading. This is because they are at 
best based on a unit-by-unit and structure-by-structure compari- 
son of two languages. They fail to show all the units of the first 
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language which are equivalent to structures in the second, and the 
structures in the first which are equivalent to units in the second. 
They also ignore the units and structures of one level that are 
equivalent to structures and units of another. And even with this, 
they are still dealing only with the make-up of the languages, not 
with the multiple differences in contextual usage, with the fact 
that in such and such circumstance a learner must say one thing 
in his native language but something entirely different in the 
foreign language. Since we do not have such complete differential 
descriptions of any two languages—even of the most widely 

nown—we are likely to get better results by collecting and classi- 
fying the mistakes which ‘the learners make than by trying to 
predict those we should expect him to make. 


5. Of what use is it to the teacher? 


of the language teacher to know the foreign 
now how to teach it and to know something about 
it. It is in relation to this latter need that linguistics might be 
expected to be useful. But the contents of most courses in linguis- 
tics for language teachers are seldom concerned with the analysis 
of the material which the teacher will have to teach; they are of 
little direct help in the Preparation of specific language lessons. 


At best, they are background courses in the description. of the 
language to be tau 


It is the business 
language, to k; 
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teaching will have to rely for its description of a language on those 
abundant and serviceable grammars of the past. For a language 
teacher, the completeness of a grammar is more relevant than its 
scientific consistency ; clarity is more important than conciseness; 
examples more useful than definitions. If the language teacher is 
to wait until more scientific grammars are produced he puts him- 
self in the position of the tanner of hides who stops tanning until 
the chemists have found the chemical formula describing exactly 
what is done. The formula, once discovered, might eventually 
improve the tanning operation ; but until it is formulated and 
tested and proven more effective, the only sensible thing to do is 
to continue tanning hides in a way that has given the best results. 

The fact is that most of the new ‘linguistically approved’ 
grammars being applied to language teaching are more difficult to 
use and far less complete than are the older works. Some are no 
more than undigested research essays on the making of a grammar. 
Others represent a sort of do-it-yourself grammar-making kit 
allegedly designed to ‘crack the code’ of any language in the world. 

Although the ability to analyse a language may not be the most 
important qualification of a language teacher, some training in 
practical linguistics can enable him to establish with more 
precision than he otherwise might what is the same and what is 
different in the languages with which he has to deal. It can also 
help him understand, evaluate, and perhaps use some of the 
descriptions of the language he is teaching. And if the training is 
neither too one-sided nor doctrinaire it may prevent him from 
becoming the prisoner of a single school of thought and encourage 
him to surmount the great terminological barriers which have 
prevented any mutual understanding in linguistics. 

Ideally, such training could put the teacher in a position to 
analyse each linguistic contribution and its application to language 
teaching, from the small details of analysis to the hidden theoreti- 
cal assumptions on which the analysis is based. Such training 
would make it unnecessary for the language teacher to swallow 
a man’s philosophy along with his linguistics. For the main 
attraction of some analyses is their consistency with certain 
philosophical beliefs. Is it then any advantage to deny the beliefs 
and admit the consistency, for consistency’s sake? Or is it better 
to seek an analysis which is philosophically more palatable but 
perhaps less consistent? 

„Finally, the proper sort of training could enable the teacher to 
distinguish between the scientific status of linguistics and the 
scientific pretensions of linguists. For some linguists seem to be 
A be IO opper scene that they State or restate the most 

vad out a language in a pseudo-scientific notation and a 
collection of technical terms borrowed indifferently from several 
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iscipli i ienti iations. Old ideas about 
disciplines and heavy with scientific associa’ ; hier 
netan do not become better when couched in an unfamilia 
jargon. This leads us to our final question. 


6. What is new about it? 


As far as language-teaching is concerned, there are pepe 

ideas proposed as applied linguistics which were not fami one 
teachers at one time or another. What, for example, is essen i a 
different in practice between the ‘phonemic transcription orn — 
today and the ‘broad transcription’ used by language teac! 
in the past century? ; 
Tisai the history of formal language teaching sa a 
ways been some sort of applied linguistics, as it is known to = 
For language teachers have always tended to apply Leap 
analysis to the teaching of a language ; in fact, some of the irs 
descriptions of a language were made for the purpose of ne 
it. Yet the sorts of descriptions actually produced have varied wi 


the needs and contingencies of the time. And some of the oldest 
are still some of the 


Panini, Dionysius, 
those of today. Yet 
grammars to the d 
non-European lang 
a series of reactio 


al 


c F e process the best linguistic traditions were 
ignored, including the i 


c eactions are beginning to take shape. 
hese are appearing as a re-formulation of the traditional 


approach to grammar, a compromise with the older grammatical 
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categories, a return to the study of ancient grammatical theory. 
It is now being admitted that the old universal grammatical 
theories were more in need of revision than of repudiation. And 
some linguists are beginning to consider the descriptions of 
‘modern scientific linguistics’ as nothing more than another 
arrangement of the grammatical data, according to a less tradi- 
tional outline, but nevertheless according to a completely arbi- 
trary set of labels which has become fossilized within its own short 
linguistic tradition.* 

If linguistics has been applied to the language part of ‘language 
learning’, psychology has been applied to the learning part of it. 
The history of the application of the principles of psychology to 
the learning of languages is analogous so that of the applications 
of linguistic analysis. So is the situation today. There are almost 
as many different theories of learning as there are theories of 
language. Most of them are still based on the observations of 
animal learning. Although there is a promising branch of psy- 
chology devoted to verbal learning and verbal behaviour, it is still 
involved in solving problems related to the learning of isolated 
items. 

In one form or another, both language analysis and psychology 
have always been applied to the teaching of foreign languages. In 
fact, the history of language teaching could be represented as a 
cyclic shift in prominence from the one to the other, a swing from 
the strict application of principles of language analysis to the 
single-minded insistence on principles of psychology. The history 
zigzags, with many minor oscillations in between, from the 
mediaeval grammarians to Comenius, from Plétz to Gouin. And 
today’s interest in applied linguistics represents another swing 


toward the primacy of language analysis in language teaching.” 
Contemporary claims that applied linguistics can solve all the 
hing are as unfounded as the claims | 


problems of language teac. 
that applied psychology can solve them. For the problems of 
language teaching are central neither to psychology nor linguistics. 


Neither science is equipped to solve the problems of language 
teaching. 

It is likely that language teaching will continue to be a child of 
fashion in linguistics and psychology until the time it becomes an 
autonomous discipline which uses these related sciences instead of 
being used by them. To become autonomous it will, like any 
science, have to weave its own net, so as to fish out from the 
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oceans of human experience and natural phenomena only the 
elements it needs, and, ignoring the rest, be able to say with the 


ichthyologist of Sir Arthur Eddington, ‘What my net can’t catch 
isn’t fish.’ 


` Is Translation a Good Language 
Test? 


OLA BERGGREN 


Commercial College, Jyväskyla, Finland 


IN FINLAND the school 


-leaving test j i i th 
1920's, been a te ing test in English has, since the 


s -way translation. The same type of test is being 
used in many other countries all over the world. Despite the fact 
that these tests are generally constructed by professors of phi- 
lology, administered by ministries of education, and marked by 


a pupils in all the elements 
the mastery of the language. 
al test should measure the Pupil’s mastery of all these 
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elements and skills, i.e. pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary, and 
the social/cultural element, together with the skills of under- 
standing, speaking, reading, and writing.’ 

Does translation test these things adequately? It goes without 
saying that translation is of no avail as a test of pronunciation 
or of the oral skills of understanding and speaking. Consequently 
a candidate who cannot distinguish between the various sounds 
of English—let alone various stress and intonation patterns— 
may obtain the highest mark for his final test. Failure to distin- 
guish between such patterns generally means that he understands 
very little ordinary spoken English, but this (again) does not 
interest the board of examiners. A person who does not hear 
properly can neither produce the correct sound, stress, and 
intonation patterns nor speak English fluently. This he need not 
do under the present system as long as he can translate well. On 
the other hand, a person with a sensitive ear and nimble tongue, 
who has acquired considerable oral fluency, may do rather badly 
in a translation test if he cannot manage to avoid the grammatical 
traps set. If such a person thus fails, the testing system defeats its 
purpose, since it is this very oral fluency that modern international 
communication demands. 

The problem of testing active mastery of English pronunciation 
is not yet satisfactorily solved. On the other hand, it would be 
relatively easy to test a candidate’s passive knowledge of English 
pronunciation. Such a test in the final language paper would 
change the pupil's attitudes towards pronunciation and thus 
facilitate the teacher’s attempts to lay stress on oral work at all 
stages. 

Of the skills of understanding and speaking, understanding can 
be measured with the help of tape recorders, whereas speaking 
still presents a testing problem. It would, however, be possible to 
record the pupil’s performances and then examine the tapes at 
leisure. In-such a test we would not try to find out the precise skill 
of each candidate, which would be impossible. It would be enough 
to find out whether he is a ‘hopeless’, ‘satisfactory’, ‘good’, or 
‘very good’ speaker. Here again the emphasis is on the psycho- 
logical effects of the test. The pupils would then welcome all 
forms of oral practice instead of considering oral practice, as 
they do now, a mere waste of time. 

‘Language must not be taught in a vacuum. Language material 
must be introduced in context or situation.’ These are slogans 
of the pundits. But what happens to situation and context in a 
translation? A passage divorced from its context is to be trans- 
lated into another language, in which some of the lexical equiva- 


41See Robert Lado’s Language Testing, p. 25. 
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lents may have very different social and cultural import. A 
translation therefore gives only the superficial meaning of the 
English sentence, and the real meaning may be obscured or even 
lost altogether. Let me give examples.! The word ‘Hello’ has a 
dictionary equivalent in Finnish, which unfortunately also nT 
‘Bye-bye’. So a number of Finns say ‘Hello’ to their Englis 

friends when leaving them. This mistake would never have 
occurred if they had learnt the social usage of this word together 
with its meaning. We translate : ‘a seven-acre piece of land into 
Finnish as ‘7 eekkeriä maata’, but this means nothing to a person 
who only knows the metric system. If a Finn reads : ert o and 
he bought her a £35 engagement ring’ translated into Finnish 
words (and currency), he will think the boy-friend either a 


millionaire or a lunatic, as very few people in Finland pay more 
than £10 for an engagement ring. 


I once had to translate the word ‘tutorial’ into Finnish and it 
took me two hours and five words to do it because I wanted to 
be sure that the reader would get the right idea. I dread to think 


Or word. The rest is often not a very 
Tepresentative Sample of the r 
languages, If a much 
pa were included in a Passage of limited length, the logic 
of the contents would suffer and the candidate would have to 
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translate nonsense for the sake of grammar, which unfortunately 
is not so rare. The solution, in my opinion, is a greater number of 
separate—preferably non-translation—testing items to determine 
the candidate’s knowledge of structure. In addition, the skill of 
writing would have to be tested by means of composition. 

To say that a translation test is excellent for measuring active 
and passive knowledge of vocabulary seems quite reasonable at 
first sight. But when we make certain calculations we find that a 
two-way translation of some 400 words tests only thirty to sixty 
items of passive vocabulary and twenty to forty items of active 
vocabulary, since the rest are either structural words or very 
common content words. In addition, the subject-matter limits the 
range of vocabulary used in the translation to a much greater 
extent than the range of structures ; the rarer words in a passage 
often belong to only one lexical register, e.g. astronomy, land- 
scape description. Arbitrary choice of texts, together with the 
system of deducting points for each word ‘wrongly translated’, 
deals harshly with those who cannot remember a great number of 
isolated words from various fields of knowledge. It also gives the 
candidate the idea that passive ability to recall lexical equivalents 
is synonymous with mastery of a foreign language. I have met 
quite a few such ‘linguists’ in the course of my work as a teacher 
of matriculated students and there is something frighteningly 
barren about their knowledge of English. They stare at you in 
mute hostility when you try to get them to speak. When addressed 
individually they either maintain silence or reply in monosyllables. 
They refuse to find any implied meaning in a passage of English 
beyond the translation into their vernacular. And their faces only 
light up when you ask them for the lexical meanings of words. 
This should not and must not be the outcome of seven years 
of language study. 

A candidate may know the dictionary equivalents of all the 
words in a translation, but this does not necessarily mean that he 
really understands the text—not even when he has translated it, 
strange as that may sound. This can be verified by means of the 
following experiment. After a pupil has translated a passage he is 
asked to hand the text and his translation to the teacher, who then 
asks him questions about the content of the passage. The first 
questions are easy : “Who are the main characters in the story? 
‘Which part of England does the passage describe?’, ‘Who was 
Abraham Lincoln?’, etc. They gradually get more difficult : 
“Why did Mr X live in a boarding house ?’, ‘In what season of the 
year was the description written ?’, ‘How does Lincoln exemplify 
the American ideal?’ Finally the pupil has to answer questions 
which require more thorough understanding and independent 
thinking based on the text: ‘What would have happened if Mrs Z 
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had not got in touch with the police ? “This is a description watten 
by a painter. Give reasons why you think that the above statem a 

is either true or false.’ Or ‘What makes Lincoln’s death especially 
tragic? All these questions are asked in the pupil’s amen 
Any teacher who tries this experiment will notice that some o $ 
pupils cannot answer even all the easy questions, the average 
pupil finds the intermediate questions rather difficult, and on A 

few can manage the more advanced ones. Considering that the 
same pupils can memorize an incredible number of facts in other 
subjects and, being grammar school pupils, should be above me 
average intellectually, this is surprising. The extravagant use o 

translation as a test has blinded both pupils and teachers to such 
an extent that they don 


a foreign language really means: that it entails much more than 
‘knowing’ all the words in the passage. 
It would be easy to 


pleasures as our fore-fathers 
Cee English writer, gives in our story 
an example concerning it out of his own life,’ g 28 


Does this “fa 
Finnish text ¢ 


See Neuphilologische Mitteilungen Nr, 
e passage is m 
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examiners had an English composition paper to mark in the 
final test, they would have to give as much attention to its good 
points as to its shortcomings. A candidate who knew this would 
write English more boldly and idiomatically. He would not be 
thwarted by the ingrained fear of making mistakes which is a 
result of the present translation system and which still encumbers 
the linguistic efforts of Finnish language-learners long after they 
have left school. 

If we were to replace translation by tests that would involve 
most of the language elements and skills, we would meet with a 
number of problems in constructing and administering such tests. 
Not to attempt to solve these problems because a translation test 
is so easy to construct and administer is indefensible in view of the 
harmful influence translation has on language-teaching and learn- 
ing in the upper forms of our schools. 

It is a common error to think that a translation paper is easy 
to mark justly and objectively. I shall only mention the fact that 
two boards of examiners may mark the same translation papers 
very differently! How free can a translation be without being 
incorrect? This is the question with which their teachers are con- 
cerned. A candidate is frustrated if he does not know whether or 
not his fluent translation is too free. If he decides to leave it 
unaltered, his teacher and the examiner have to cope with the same 
problem. They have to consult their dictionaries and their 
grammar books in order to find out whether the translation is 
right or wrong. If they decide on the latter, they have to consider 
how serious the mistake is, i.e. how many marks should be 
deducted. Different teachers and different examiners often arrive 
at different conclusions, which are all bound to be subjective, 
because there are no criteria to help them decide which one is 
right. The only sensible criterion, intelligibility, does not seem to 
count. If a candidate omits a plural -s, the maximum number of 
marks is deducted even if what has been written is quite intelligible, 
whereas the choice of a word which alters the meaning of the 
sentence considerably can go unpenalized, if dictionaries happen 
to mention this word as one of the equivalents of the correspond- 
ing word in the candidate’s vernacular. There must be something 
seriously wrong with a system which makes intelligent men arrive 
at such decisions. The same system forces them to add up these 
rather arbitrarily given marks exactly and announce the sum as 
the precise evaluation of the candidate’s knowledge—or should 
I say ‘lack of knowledge’—of English. Even if they had a fool- 
proof method of deciding how many marks should be deducted 


1D, F. Anderson : ‘Tests of Achievement in English Language’, E.L.T. 
VII, p. 40. A 
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for each mistake, they would only be assessing a third, or even less, 
of the whole range of language mastery. The rest, the active, the 
most useful part of language Proficiency would still defy this 
system of testing and the final marks would still be only an un- 
reliable indication of the candidate's real abilities. 

Because of the present testing system the language work done 
in the two highest forms in many countries consists almost 
entirely of translation practice. A good teacher suffers when he is 
forced to supervise such practice. He suffers because he knows 
the sensible and useful work that his 
advanced pupils could do with their English. He suffers because he 
has to spend innumerable hours marking translation papers, i.e. 
matching words of two languages and deciding how much ‘more 
» a task that no language-teacher should 
€ ar after year. He suffers because, under 
S very eyes, he can see attitudes forming in his pupils’ minds, 
e feels helpless : “Language-learning is 


translation ; language Mastery is possessing a large vocabulary 
and knowing all the rules of grammar 


cientious—to pay equal attention to 


skills of understanding, speaking. S and culture as well as the 
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candidates’ overall control of the foreign language and conse- 
quently force the teachers to adopt the best possible teaching 
methods throughout the language course. 


Language Without Words 
MICHAEL WEST 


AN ARTICLE by Byron W. Bender! on ‘Pretences in 
Language-Teaching’ and one by Sir James Pitman? on ‘Communi- 
cation by Signs’ have reminded me of some experiments made 
many years ago in India. These may be of interest (or, at least, 
amusement) to language-teachers today, whether as a subject for 
further experiment or as a pleasant diversion from the customary 
question and answer lesson. 

Dr Bender writes of the ‘Pretence at the beginning that the 
teacher and students have no language in common’. The funda- 
mental problem in teaching a foreign language is of exciting a 
wordless idea in the learner’s mind and attaching a foreign word 
to it. The ideal way of doing this would be by telepathy, as in 
science fiction ; but, since that is not possible, the teacher has 
to use objects available in the classroom, or pictures, or actions. 
This procedure is fully described in H. E. Palmer’s book, English 
through Actions (Longmans, 1959). 

This procedure has three disadvantages : 

(1) It tends to produce an undue proportion of teacher talking 
time. A language is learnt by listening and by practising ; 
but, as in acquiring any skill, much more time has to be 
devoted to practising than to observation of the model. 
In the oral lessons as indicated by Palmer at least 60 per cent 
of the time tends to be T.T.T., but usually more than that. 

(2) The range of vocabulary is necessarily rather limited. 

(3) The conversation does not take place in a situation, with the 
inevitable emotional tinge or feeling tone, but tends to be 
disjointed and unrealistic in the sterile environment of the 
classroom. 


ere Teaching Today, 1/2, 1965. 
ew Scientist, 4 March 1965, and sub: 
a a and subsequent correspondence, 25 March, 
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by one might tell 
Is there any way (other than telepathy) where nigh’ 

a story to the class and then silently project the successive ideas 
of that story into the minds of the learners so that they might 
reproduce it fully and correctly ? 


and one boy pointed to me questioningly. The other answered 


He threw (over-arm motion) his net 
the river (as above). A Crocodile (elb 
Seized his leg (mime). He shouted (hand 


man ran (movement of hands) from the hut (hut si 
to the river (point : 


forcing open the jaws with hands and fo 
ut.] 


as does not mean that the teacher or the class have to learn 
the sign language : the ideas are easily recalled by the gestures 


which Were given when telling the Story. 
t is not difficult to inv 


it grows UP, against the wishes of the teacher, like 
Schoolboy slang j but pictures of 450 signs of the 
t may be found in The Language of 
the Silent World) A Visit to a school for the deaf and dumb is 
not only desirable, bu g 
eia 


By Rey, Frank Goodridge, British Deaf and Dumb Association, 44 
Palmerstone Road, Earley, Reading, 6s, 
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Jacques Barzun? emphasizes that good teaching of a foreign 
language requires some ‘dramatic flair’. The use of gesture 
language, to be effective, may need some of this flair, and there are 
some teachers, especially in the Orient, who might find it ‘un- 
dignified’. Moreover, it demands continuous activity of the 
teacher. He cannot leave the learners to practise by themselves. 

We need some prompt which, written on the blackboard or 
on a big piece of paper, will serve as an aid to the learner in 
reproducing material which he has already heard. But the Second 
Pretence of Dr Bender is ‘T he pretence that the language being 
studied is unwritten’. 

The strip cartoon? is useful only in the later stages when learners 
are able to frame sentences for themselves : with beginners one 


needs to record not only the exact sequence of ideas but also the 


form of the sentence. One can use ‘guide words’ (a few key-words 
with dots indicating intervening omissions);? but® © ide words 
assume a written language. Can we have guide we 's without 
words, the written skeleton of a story in an unwritte. unguage? 
The answer is glyphs. The United Nations in International Co- 
operation Year, 1954 seeks to encourage the use of glyphs (e.g. 
traffic signs, hospital, toilet, radioactive, etc., etc.). ‘Icograda’ is 
a student project having a similar aim. These signs are not, but 
should be, internationalized. The Society for Experiment in Deaf 
Education is endeavouring to extend the range of the vocabulary 
of glyphs.’ Sir James Pitman in an article in The New Scientist* 
doubts the possibility of this. But for our purpose we do not need 
to look to the future for a solution to our problem: it was solved 
many thousands of years ago—namely in the pictographic and 
ideographic symbols which preceded and led up to the alphabet. ; 
Sir James points out that for purposes of communication it 
would be necessary to memorize at least some 800 symbols ; 
but in our present instance the symbols are (as in the case of the 
gesture) used only as reminders, their meaning having been already 
given in the first telling of the story- And, since we are not com- 
municating, it is not necessary to employ standardized symbols : 
it is not necessary for the teacher to acquire a compendium of 


Chinese Or Semitic symbols. He may devise his own, as I did in 


peues 


Teacher in America, 1946, pp. 30 ff. ‘ 
2As in Hard Ride and The Old Map, and other books by James Hemming 


(Longmans). 
3See my Teaching English in Difficult Circumstances, PP- 46 and 55. S 
4The New Scientist, 4 March 1965, and subsequent correspondence in 


25 March and 22 April. 
E.g. see Driver, G. R., Semitic Writing from Pictograph to Alphabet. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia 1/289 ff. gives a number of examples, and so also 
any book on the origin of writing. 
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My original experiment is Teported, with Pictographs, in Lan- 


= > = future : ’ (a Ostrophe) shows Possession 
t ae Dan auc ee symbolic ee 
e.g. O = sun, OF — day, O* = yesterday. For a difficult wor l, 
e.g. ‘lived’, one might use merely the initial letter, although x 
or heart* might serye, There is a sign for he, but to save trouble 
it may be written. 


Dots show omitted English words. 


2 ż fo ÛA $2 


Two men lived in a hut near a river 


A Ème Paagi 


One man took his net and went to the river 


He ia (2 f:::] Ò e % + o crocodile < 


He threw his net into the river A crocodile came 


Oe . H+ Cs 9 V+ He BOL 


river It seized his leg He shouted 


rd. Then he Says 


8 the story, ang then I will test you.’ And, if they are 
able, they May then write it. 
It would be i 


Interesting to hear if found these 
iteas helpful. g T 1f any teachers have founi 


What Qualifications do we need for 
the Teaching of English as a 
Foreign Language? (2) 

R. A. CLOSE 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 


APART FROM HAVING full command of the language 
and being able to teach, what special qualifications are required 
for the teaching of English as a foreign tongue? 

To answer that question in practical terms we must first 
consider : 
(a) whether we have to work according to a syllabus and textbook 

prescribed for us ; or 

(b) whether we can, or have to, decide these things for ourselves. 

The majority find themselves obliged to follow a prescribed 
programme; and rightly so. Teaching a language on a large scale 
demands a corps of instructors, drill-masters, and drill-mistresses 
supplied with a suitable ready-made syllabus, a textbook suited 
to the particular circumstances, and a manual advising them, even 
telling them, how to proceed. These are the people who get the 
job done, and it is up to others—including linguists, teacher- 
trainers, administrators, inspectors, and principals of schools— 
to see that his corps of instructors have the best available material 
and know how to use it. 

It is of course highly desirable that the teacher in the rank and 
file should, fully understand the principles on which his ready- 
made syllabus and textbooks have been planned. Even if that is 
not possible, we should at least be fully aware of the problems our 
pupils—their cultural background being what it is—will face. 
These problems fall into three main categories : phonological, 
lexical, and, to use the term in its broadest sense, grammatical. 
We cannot assume that knowing English, in the sense of being 
able to speak it as to the manner born, will make us aware of these 
problems. The average native speaker of English, including the 
best writers and professors of English as a mother tongue, have 
no idea what these problems are until they try to explain English 
to people whose phonological, grammatical, and lexical habits 
and concepts are quite different—they find to their surprise— 
from their own. 

To deal with the phonological problems, a correct, clear pro- 
nunciation is essential: accuracy is no use without audibility and 
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of English 


in he other, We should be able to give the 


hy 
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In pronouncing every English word, in fact, we should as it were 
strike a definite note precisely, and be sure that it is the right one. 

In getting these significant differences right, with the consonants 
as well as the vowels, regular drilling—leave, live, heel, hill, 
wheel, will, etc—is very helpful. But it can become dull. As 
I. A. Richards reminds us, ‘Drill kills’. We can make the 
language live by utilizing and emphasizing these differences in 
real contexts—at the early stages, in simple situations ; at the 
advanced stages, in our treatment of literature. Notice, for 
example, how effectively the difference between the live, leave 
sounds can be brought out in a modern pronunciation of the 


opening lines of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 


If music be the food of love, play on ; 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken and so die. 

That strain again!—it had a dying fall ; 
O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour! 


There are other sound effects that can usefully be accentuated 
in teaching those lines ; e.g. the alliteration in excess, surfeiting, 
sicken, sound, with subtle variations in sweet and stealing ; the 
assonance in ‘That strain again’; the gliding diphthongs in again 
and dying. Indeed, it is difficult to see how we can bring out the 
music of English poetry without consciousness of the very rich 
system of English vowel and consonant sounds ; Or how we can 
give our students a full appreciation of the English sound system 
without illustrating it by good poetry spoken as it was meant 


to be. i F 
Knowledge of the English sound system also entails ca ers 
ability to apply the main practices and principles of Eng ut à ee 
and intonation. We sh (or be able to nå oF 
from a dictionary) on which syllables stress falls, or where i on 
come in a sentence according to context and meaning. With regar 


to intonation, we must be consciously 


atterns ; but for ordinar teaching purposes W' t be al 
? ‘ A jation : we can In all probability give 


to analyse every subtle var an in 
a better performance simply through listening often enough to 


ich. live or on recordings. 
T a ae f spoken English—the words, the 


Indeed, gaining a mastery © English— i 
speech patterns, as well as the pronunciation—Is very much a 
matter of listening often enough to good models. What goes in 
one ear’ may, nine times out of ten, ‘come out of the other 3 But 
after the tenth time of hearing, or even sooner if the impression 


made on the senses is vivid enough, what has gone into the ear 
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may come miraculously out of the mouth. Ignoring explanations 
and embarrassing efforts on our part to force our pupils’ vocal 
organs through unfamiliar gymnastics, their mouths will eventual- 
ly speak what their ears hear—which is all the more reason for 
our own pronunciation being excellent. That is also the great 
argument in favour of learning by mechanical auditory aids, 
which can make an extraordinarily resonant impression on the 
Senses. In any case, we as teachers should know enough about 
these matters to enable our pupils to speak intelligibly and 
acceptably, Temembering that detailed analysis will be far less 
helpful to them than good models thoroughly absorbed into their 


to the Circumstances—in other words, to envisage it as a matter of 
cultivating correct grammatical habits, 


e aware of the particular distinctions or 
grammar makes, and the ways in which 


me 
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of these problems, bearing in mind that it will be at most a hypo- 
thesis but that some reasonable hypothesis or other is essential for 
teaching purposes. This will enable us to select and concentrate 
on examples which will best illustrate these contrasts and fix 
them in our pupils’ minds. 

The lexical problems are those that loom largest with many 
people learning a foreign language: how to pick out individual 
words from a stream of speech,- how to tell exactly what they 
mean, how to remember their meaning, how to recall them at will. 
Here, we need discretion in limiting the number of new words 
we teach according to the learner’s capacity to take them in ; 
we need skill in first presenting them so that they make the 
maximum impression and are directly associated, as far as 
possible, with real objects, actions, and pictures, in meaningful 
situations and contexts ; and patience in repeating words pre- 
viously presented, not so that repetition becomes monotonous, 
but so that the learner, in exercises, natural conversation, and 
reading, keeps coming across the words already presented to him. 
We need flexibility so that we can break our own rules and give 
a new word when the pupil is wanting it himself, even though it 
may be outside our programme : there is no incentive 1n learning 
a language so strong as wanting to say something in it. We need 
too to remember that one word may have several meanings. 
We must realize that the commonest meanings may not be those 
appearing first in a dictionary compiled on historical principles A 
that a word in English may not cover the same field of meanings 
as the word with which our pupils first equate it in their own 
language ; and that each new meaning of the English word may 
have to t separately. ; 

But ey mt method? Don’t we need to know the ‘tech- 
niques’ of modern language teaching? Much of the method we 
shall require consists in presenting, practising, and a ieee 
orally and in writing, the phonological, structural, an hag i 
features of the language discussed in the previous a S, a . 
in doing so through time-honoured techniques, suc! E a 
stration, repetition individually, and in chorus, ques o a 
answer, reading, copying, dictation and other written ex at 
and oral and written tests. a mistake to inme 
that English language teaching can be achieved by mira ne 
‘methods’ or ‘techniques’ which could render the cela em 
far discussed unnecessary. It is true that speedier S s 
before can be obtained through the use of recordings, pneis 
laboratories, radio, and television. However, these aes 
aids are the means not by which miracles can be wroug t but by 
which certain desirable effects already discussed in this essay can 
be brought about more quickly and perhaps more lastingly ; 
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they can impress the material we are trying to teach more Tao 
on the senses and can din it into the students’ minds withou 
their realizing what is happening to them. seas 

In any aie the best method is the one that the Lo a 
intelligent teacher, Principal, or inspector, finds produces the E 4 
results in the particular circumstances in which he happens . 
find himself. In language teaching, nothing succeeds like success. 
The learner is encouraged when he feels he has understood se 
thing more and has got something else right. The teacher = 
satisfied if he brings the lesson to a close knowing that his fig 
have mastered Something, have mastered enough, that they oe 
not know, or knew inadequately, before. And everyone shou S 
feel pleased if we get our pupils through the syllabus and throug 
their examinations successfully: the thought of being able to pass 
ion is, i uage learning, a very strong incentive. 
he position of making up a syllabus, rl 
xtbook, for ourselves or for others, bi 
need all of the qualifications mentioned hitherto. We shall nee 
y higher degree, including the ability to 
ose who can, teach: those who can’t, 
teach the teachers’ should not apply here.) 


must, from a mass of material—basic, 
detailed, Superficial, historical, out- 


e cannot assume 
of circumstances, in 
another set of circ, 


that what is relevant or suitable for one set 
one country, will be equally relevant for 


much on what special Purpose we are teaching English for 3 SO 
of course will our selection of texts for detailed Study and extensive 
Teading. Above all, we must select material suitable to the grade 
of our pupils, their standard of intelligence and genera] education, 


—— 


a that we should ursue i . 
*With due respect to those who argue " Pursue learning 
ferns own sake, I have found, with myself and with other. 


S, that Working for 
an examination is a very good way to make real Progress with a foreign 
language. 
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their capacity for learning English, what knowledge of the lan- 
guage they already have. We must be able to make their learning 
a graduated, gradual, and continuous progress. 

Balance in English language teaching has been difficult to 
manaa during the revolutions through which the subject has 
ee passing throughout the present century. From the very 

eginning of the present century, our ideas have been continually 
upset. We have passed through a period when phonetics was all 
the Tage. Now it is phonemics. Thirty years ago, vocabulary 
selection was the magic phrase. Later it was pattern practice and 
graded structure. Grammar teaching of the old kind was aban- 
doned in favour of ‘the presentation and drilling of structures, or 
patterns’ which linguistic pedagogy has tried to arrange (some- 
times rather artificially) into a graded sequence. All of these things 
have their place. The difficulty is to keep them there, in balance 
and perspective. The important thing is to realize that what 
matters, after all, is meaning—other people’s meaning that the 

fully and correctly ; 


learner wants, or should want, to understand 
his own meaning that he wants, and will often have, to express 
need to be qualified 


intelligibly and acceptably. We, as teachers, 
so as to bring the learner safely, soundly, and with as economical 
an expenditure of time as possible, to that end. 
But is that the end? There remains one qualification without 
which many good teachers fall short of excellence and fail to 
make the best of their opportunities. I mean a cultural and 
particularly aesthetic sense that inspires us to feel, see, and create 
the rhythm and the poetic imagery that can be expressed even in 
very simple language ; a sense that warns us when phonemic and 
structural drills are becoming thoroughly boring ; a sense that 
d inspires them with the desire 


transmits itself to our students an 1 with the des 
sooner or later (and not so late as many scientific linguists 


maintain is necessary) to read something in English that is real, 
interesting, and appealing to an intelligent and sensitive mind, 


and to go on reading. There is, in fact, no end : we should leave 
our students with the feeling not only of something achieved but 
Jedge that there is much more to 


at the same time with the know. } 
achieve, much more that they would like to study and enjoy. 
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WHY DOES A LANGUAGE change? A language changes 
because it is a means of communication between human beings 
whose ways of living and thinking are ever changing. Every single 
invention, and every new process in science and technology, 
Tequires the making of a new word, the reshaping of an old word 
by derivation or composition, or the use of an old word in a new 
sense. That is why dictionaries, great and small, must be con- 
tinually revised and updated. Countless changes and variations 
also occur in pronunciation. Young people do not pronounce 
sounds, especially vowels and diphthongs, in precisely the same 
way as their parents and grandparents do. People in distant 
lands develop peculiarities not only in their enunciation of sounds 
but also in their intonation and speech-rhythms. But I do not 
intend to say anything in this article about vocabulary and pro- 
nunciation, although everyone agrees that some of the most 
remarkable changes are going on in these spheres. I suggest that 
we now look inward to see whether we can detect any changes in 
the structure of English. These changes are perhaps not so easy 
to see but they are no less interesting on that account. In many 
ways they are deeper and more fundamental. 


OMITTING THE DEFINITE ARTICLE 


Have you noticed a tendency to leave out the and to use such 
expressions as ‘going to university’ and ‘raising Bank Rate’? 
Until recently the university was not thought of as an institution 
like school, college, or church, Children go to school, to college, 
or to church, just as at night they go to bed, and just as sailors go 
to sea. But, until recently, they always went fo the university. 
Before the year 1828 this could mean in England only to Oxford 
or Cambridge. Now, when someone says that “Mary hopes to go 
to university next October’, this may still mean that she will go to 
Oxford or Cambridge, but in fact Mary’s university may be 
decided for her by UCCA (the University Central Council for 
Admissions) and she may indeed find herself at any one of those 
other twenty-two institutions of learning, apart from Colleges of 
Advanced Technology, that now hold university status. Language 
mirrors life. On the face of it the dropping of the seems a small 
thing, but it really marks a big change in the whole social life of 
England when ‘going to university’ becomes the Tight of every 
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qualified teenager, even as ‘going to school’ has been (since 1870) 
compulsory for every normal child. 

The Bank Rate in Britain, now plain Bank Rate, corresponds 
to the Discount Rate in the United States of America. Raising 
or reducing (lowering) Bank Rate by only 1 per cent affects the 
whole nation’s economy. It is therefore unique. It is no longer 
thought of as one definite rate among other rates of the same 
kind, and so the Bank Rate becomes plain Bank Rate. 

You may have noticed that the definite article is also being 
omitted from the titles of books and periodicals. There are, of 
course, three possibilities : definite article, indefinite article, or 
zero. Jonathan Swift wrote The Battle of the Books, A Tale of a 
Tub, and Gulliver’s Travels. He did not write The Tale of a Tub as 
is sometimes stated in textbooks. Noel Coward has named his 
dicative (1937), Middle East Diary 


(1945), and Future Indicative (1954), all three titles without 
o The Radio Times suddenly appeared as 
Radio Times, and The New Statesman 
man. Even more recent! 
Addison and Steele, has become plain Specta 
The Manchester Guardian changed to 
suddenly appear one bright morning as 
titles and headlines journalists like brevity and simplicity. The 
shortest title of all is that of the new daily newspaper Sun. 


DESCRIPTIVE TITLES BEFORE NAMES 


Have you noticed a growing tendency to use descriptive titles 
before proper name d read of ‘Ghana Prime 
Minister Kwame 
Prime Minister of 
instead of ‘Mr Mich 
Affairs’; ‘eighteen-yeat plum 
‘John Smith, a plumber’s mate, eighteen 
‘young Lichfield housewife Mrs Brown’ ins 
a young Lichfield housewife’. Outside the three services and 
local government, the British do not use So many prefixed titles 
as other European people. They like to feel that they are human 
beings, ordinary men and women, first ofall. 
You probably know the general rule that attributive words 
English, whereas phrases come after. 


come before the noun in 
ay ‘a bright room’ but ‘a room with a view’ (the 


You therefore s 
title of a novel by E. M. Forster in 1908). You say ‘a private 
m of one’s own’ (the title of an essay by Virginia 


room’ but ‘a roo 
Woolf in 1929). But now you hear and read expressions like ‘an 
often-referred-to book’ for ‘a book (that is) often referred to’; 


ael Stewart, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
ber’s mate John Smith’ instead of 
years of age’; and 
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or ‘a middle-of-the-road politician’ for ‘a politician who keeps to 
the middle of the road and does not hold extreme views’; or a 
‘who-does-what dispute’ Meaning ‘a dispute about which tech- 
nician should do a Particular piece of work in industry’. These 
Prefixed phrases must be hyphened to make the meaning clear in 
writing. In speech the meaning is made clear by the use of a 
different intonation. 


MORE and MOST ror -ER AND -EST 
Another change is to be seen in the growing use of more and 


adjectives of three syllables and more (beautiful, more beautiful, 
most beautiful) ; they still use -er and -est with adjectives of 
one syllable ( fine, finer, finest) ; and they still use either with 


most pleasant rather than Pleasantest, and even more true for 
truer and most scarce for Scarcest. Is it a passing fashion? You 
sometimes hear people talking about ‘facts that should be more 
well-known’ and ‘the most well-dressed man in the town’ instead 


SPREAD OF NOUNS WITH -S ENDING 


Another interesting change in current speech is the spread of the 
~’S genitive inflexion of nouns at the expense of the genitive 
Phrase as in “‘London’s theatres’ instead of ‘the theatres of 
London’. Now this looks like a move in the Opposite direction 
to the one described in the previous paragraph. That is true. In 
language, as in life, two contrasting changes may be taking place 
together at one and the same time. This -’s form is sometimes 
called possessive in grammar books even when, as in “London’s 
theatres’ just mentioned, there can be no question of possession 
or ownership. Nor can there be any thought of Possession in 
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many old phrases like ‘all in the day’s work’, ‘to one’s heart’s 
Pa Š ‘out of harm’s way’, ‘within a stone’s throw’, and ‘at 
a water's edge’. Such phrases are inherited : they do not 
Sow ordinary patterns. People say ‘at the water’s edge’ in every- 

ay conversation, but they do not usually say ‘at the lake’s edge’ 
or ‘on the water’s surface’ except in poetry. They say ‘at the edge 
of the lake’ and ‘on the surface of the water’, using genitive 
phrases when speaking of lifeless things and reserving the -’s 
form for living creatures. Thus they speak as they please of 
either ‘Shakespeare’s plays’ or ‘the plays of Shakespeare’, but they 
normally speak only of ‘the theatres of London’ and not ‘London’s 


theatres’. 

Today, however, 
You do hear people talking ab 
London’s rush-hour traffic jams’ instead of ‘traffic jams at the 
Tush hour in London’, ‘Westminster’s Mayor and Mayoress’ 
instead of ‘the Mayor and Mayoress of Westminster’, and ‘today’s 
weather forecast’ instead of ‘the weather forecast for today’. 


this distinction is no longer strictly observed. 
out ‘London’s theatres’, and 


EXPANDED FORMS OF VERBS 


The expanded forms of verbs are used to denote that an action 
or state is either actually in progress OF is vividly present in the 


speaker’s mind. These forms consist of some tense of the verb 
to be followed by the present participle like ‘I am going’ beside 
‘I go’, ‘I was going’ beside ‘I went’, ‘I had been going’ beside 
‘I had gone’, ‘I shall be going’ beside ‘I shall go’, and so on. 


On the whole, expanded is a better term than progressive OT 
continuous because we are here concerned primarily with form 
h function and meaning (including 


and only secondarily wit 
durative aspect). The differences between simple and expanded 


forms are best shown by contrasted sentences : 
John plays football on Saturday afternoons. 
John isn’t at home ; he’s playing football. 
Mary is now five and she goes to school. 
Mary can’t wait ; she’s going to school. 
But these important distinctions are no longer strictly observed. 
You do hear people say ‘John is playing football on Saturday 
afternoons’ when he is in fact at this moment writing up his 
chemistry notes ; and you do hear them say ‘Mary is going to 
in fact at this moment watching television. 


school’ when she is 
Why is this? It arises partly from the growing significance of 
intonation in all varieties of spoken English. The differences of 


meaning (strictly aspect) between the two sentences in each of the 
pairs just given can be adequately expressed by intonation alone. 
It arises partly also from the growing tendency for people to 
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try to make what they are saying more lively and forceful. They 
lack the calm restraint of their eighteenth-century ancestors! 

You were probably taught in your grammar lessons that verbs 
expressing mental states and activities such as believe, forget, hate, 
hear, hope, imagine, know, like, love, remember, see, smell, taste, 
and understand have no expanded forms at all. That is a useful 
principle to bear in mind. ‘What do you believe?’ not ‘What are 
you believing?’ ‘What do they know of England who only 
England know?’ not ‘What are they knowing P. Nevertheless 


we now hear and read many expressions that no longer conform 
to this rule : 


What is the Government meaning by this White Paper? 

John is hoping to spend Easter in Switzerland. 

We have learnt much from this document and we are all 
understanding the situation better now. 

Grandpa is forgetting names nowadays. 

You’re surely imagining things. 


One important use of present-tense expanded forms is to 
express immediate future time : 


John is resigning from the post of secretary. 
Our guests are leaving tomorrow early. 


TO BE GOING TO EXPRESSING FUTURE TIME 


There are several ways of expressing the immediate future : 
John is resigning 
to resign. 
on the point of resigning. 
about to resign. 
going to resign. 


The last of these is by far the most common today. Indeed, the 
construction with going to + infinitive is fast becoming the regular 
future tense in current speech. 

We naturally think of time as past, present, and future. In 
older English there were only two tense-forms : past and present- 
future. That is why we can still use the present tense for future 
time : ‘Tomorrow I’m off’, ‘Next Thursday I go to London’. 
The adverb or adverb phrase shows clearly that I am referring to 
the future, not the present. If I wish, I can say equally well ‘Tomor- 
row IIl be off’, ‘Next Thursday I shall go to London’, but I am 
then stating future time twice. Linguists have a Special term for 
this. They call it redundancy. 

Unlike some other European languages, F; 


ope nglish has never 
used suffixes as it might have done if ‘I have to g 


? . 
0", now expressing 
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compulsion or necessity in the future, had become ‘I-go-have-to’, 
and if it had after that merged into one word. Down the ages 
English has used the auxiliary verbs shall, will, and worth. As it 
happened, worth went out of use early, and so shall and will have 
been used to express future time as well as other notions such as 
intention and obligation. The difference between shall and will 
became blurred in colloquial speech when both were reduced in 
pronunciation to [|] and ‘T'I [ail] be there’ might stand for ‘I shall 
be there’, expressing future time, and ‘I will be there’, expressing 
intention. Today ‘I'll be there’ is normal, but ‘I’m going to be - 
there’ is often heard when the speaker is expressing a perhaps 
quite gentle intention. Here going has completely lost its former 
connection with walking as opposed to riding, swimming, and 
flying. In the statement ‘I’m going to go” this shortest of verbs is 
employed as its own auxiliary. You may recall Dickens’s witty 
description of Mr Pecksniff’s horse in Martin Chuzzlewit (1844) : 
“He was full of promise, but of no performance. He was always, 
in a manner, going to go, and never going’. 

Now this use of ‘going to’ (slang gounta and gonna) is much 
older than Dickens. We do not find it in Chaucer, but we do find 
it in Shakespeare. When, for instance, in Measure for Measure 
(III i 194) the Duke of Vienna, disguised as a holy friar, asks 
Isabella how on earth she can hope to save her brother Claudio, 
she assures the Duke that she is actually on her way to free 
Claudio from every doubt : ‘I am now going to resolve him.’ 
When, in the following scene (MII ii 241), Escalus declares ‘I am 
going to visit the prisoner’, he really means not ‘I intend to visit 
him’ but ‘I am now on my way’. The difference between these 
two meanings is slight and we are justified in assuming that 
going to, expressing immediate future time, is as old as the 
sixteenth century. In Shakespeare, however, it is rare. You will 
find not more than eight examples in all his plays and poems, 
whereas in Dickens’s Oliver Twist (1837) you will find 24 instances 
(nearly 4 per cent) of going to as against about 650 of shall and 
will. Later, in J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye (1951), you 
will find 75 instances (over 30 per cent) of going to as against 240 
of shall and will. Very often, as already mentioned, ‘I am going to’ 
expresses a mild intention in the first person : 


If it’s fine this evening, I’m going to prune my roses. 
I am certainly not going to put up with this any longer. 


In the third person it may indicate the so-called pure or colourless 
future : 

The forecasters say that it’s not going to rain today. 

That’s going to cost you at least one thousand pounds. 
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INCREASING USE OF ANOMALOUS FINITES 


In all varieties of English—British, American, and Australian 
—the anomalous finite verbs are being used more and more in 
everyday speech. There are just two dozen of them : am, is, ms 
was, were ; have, has, had ; do, does, did ; shall, should ; will, 
would ; can, could ; may, might ; must ; ought ; need ; dare ; and 
used. As we shall see in a moment, the last three show signs of 
being unstable and some changes are now taking place in their 
use. 


These twenty-four little words, all of one syllable, are more 
widely used than ever before because 


(a) they, and they alone, form their negatives by adding rt : 


You haven’t the tight qualifications for this post. 
but You do not hold ne 


not Youholdn’t... 


The children wouldn’t stay any longer. 
but The children did not wish to Stay... 
not The children wishedn’t to Stay... 


(b) they change places with the s 


ubject after an initial negation 
or its equivalent : 


Never have I seen more lovely roses, 
Seldom do I find time to swim in these days. 
Little did he know that he was being watched. 


(c) they are used in simple questions : 


Am I right? Were you there? Have you seen it? 
Did you see it? Must I go? Ought we to tell him? 


(d) they, and they a 
Positive and negative : 


Weall agree on this, don’t we? 

We don’t disagree on this, do we? 
You will do your best, won’t you? 
You won’t let the side down, will you? 


It is now fashionable to use two or more anomalous finites in 
one sentence in order to produce special stylistic effects : 

Unscrupulous officers can and do escape such duties. 

We can, we must, and we should put an end to this flagrant 
breach of the law. ka ; 

The number of entrants to universities has increased as the 
Robbins Report said it could and should. 

National policy is now preventing the univer; 
developing as they might and could. 


lone, are employed in question tags, both 


Sities from 
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Sentence patterns hinging on these two dozen anomalous 
finites are stable for all except the last three : need, dare, and 
used. This otherwise neat list has a ragged or untidy ending. 
Like be, have, and do, these three auxiliaries also function as full 
verbs. Side by side, therefore, with (a) the normal patterns for 
anomalous finites, we hear people using (b) the normal patterns 
for full verbs : 


(a) John daren’t risk it. 
You needn’t go. 
Dare I take the risk? 
Need they ask? 


(b) John doesn’t dare to risk it. 
You don’t need to go. 
Do I dare take the risk? 
Do they need to ask? 


The most untidy of all is used which few people, even the most 
careful speakers, now employ as a regular auxiliary: 


Used you to go there? 
No, I usedn’t (used not) to go there at all. 


More often we now hear : 


Did you use to go there? 

No, I didn’t use to go there at all. 

nt use’ as substandard, though not 
dn’t ought’ and ‘hadn’t ought’ in 
t is wrongly used as an infinitive. 
wide popularity in America 
Mrs Judge Jenkins: 


Sensible people regard ‘did 

perhaps so unacceptable as ‘di 

which the past tense form ough 

Nevertheless the latter was given 

by its appearance in Bret Harte’s poem 
If, of all words of tongue and pen, 
The saddest are, ‘It might have been’, 
More sad are these we daily see : 
‘It is, but hadn’t ought to be!’ 


(To be concluded) 


If (2) 
H. V. GEORGE 


Section B: 


IN SECTION B, if is shown in contexts in which the verb- 
form is significant. The following meanings can be distinguished : 


VIII on condition that (2) 
IX suppose that 


X (after as) ina manner leading one to believe that. 


Before looking at examples of if with these meanings, however, 
we need to refer to two uses of the simple past tense form which 


Here are three sentences: Shut the door. Will you shut the door, 


please. They all refer to the same 
he degree of politeness, or modesty 
he third sentence, the most polite, 
has the simple past tense form would. 


pect the simple past tense form, or the 
simple past tense form would followed by a verb stem, if the time 
Teference of the following verb is Present or future: J wish we 
had the answer to that right here. I wish he would help us. 7 


e simple past tense form is called modal’ “he 


modal simple past implies something modest, tentative, indi . `t, 


or not factual. 


In sentences with more th 
main clause h: 


his accent that he was a New Zealander, Someone told me he 
spoke French. I did not 


, its time reference is si 
follow, there are examples wi 
clause and the verb-form in the if-clause being selected independently. An 
example has already been given, with if Meaning though: Even if Mr Sharp 
can quote chapter and verse to show ti 


hat these points were included in his first 
book, I would still stick to my overall conclusion . . . The writer wishes to 
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Ptr ee then, that there are two uses of the simple past tense 
where there is no past time reference, namely (1) modal 


(2) of concord. 


VIII Jf meaning on condition that (2) 
1. Many of the sentences already used to illustrate conditional if 
could be given alternative past tense verb-forms with no change 
in time reference. Here are some of them: 

If you help me with this assignment, I'll pay for your coffee. 

If you helped me with this assignment, I’d pay for your coffee. 

TIl lend it to you if you (will) let me have it back tomorrow. 

Td lend it to you if you'd let me have it back tomorrow. 

If you help me now I won't worry you again. 

If you helped me now I wouldn’t worry you again. 

If you do that again I won't speak to you any more. 

If you did that again I wouldn’t speak to you any more. 


All the main clauses (I’d pay for your coffee, I'd lend it to you, 
I wouldn’t worry you again, T wouldn’t speak to you any more) 


refer to future time. 

2. In each sentence, the use of would i 
proposal or promise more polite or more tentative. Since the 
mocial simple past implies something indirect or non-factual, we 
car ‘yt always express exactly what the effect of this form is. The 
fir sentence sounds more discreet with helped and would pay. 


Tae speaker of the second sentence seems more reluctant to 
d would let. The third 


oblige his friend if he uses wou r 
sentence is perhaps more persuasive with helped and would(n t) 
worry. With did and would(n’t) speak the person speak 
fourth sentence may imply that he does not wish to consider the 


‘doing that’ and the ‘not speaking’ as factual possibilities. 


3. A learner does not need to use this modal past. When he hears 
lizes the time refer- 


it or reads it, the importan! s 
ence is present or future. The two sentences If you come to the 
party you'll meet her and If you came to te J 
are exactly the same in their time reference : in each sentence the 


party is a future event. 
4. Here mples: 
re are some exemp begging, I would try to deal 


If he would identify the question- k 
with the charge. (The writer continues) If he will re-read p. 22 


n the main clause makes the 


concede as a fact Mr Sharp’s being able to quote chapter and verse, but 
wants to use the Modal Simple Past (Modesty) in the main clause: indeed, 
the suggestion of modesty is particularly appropriate in view of the con- 
cession. 
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of Comment 19 he will see that the remarks he ascribes to me... 
arein fact... 

:.- it seems to me that he could be capable of writing fresh and 
original verse if the occasion demanded it. 


IX Jf meanin & suppose that 


Of if meaning on the assumption that it was stated that we make 
assumptions which are not known to be factual and draw con- 
clusions from them in the same way as we do in logical proposi- 
tions: if p. then q. In such cases, we shall prefer to say that if 
means suppose, using suppose to represent something one imagines, 
or something one puts forward as a hypothesis so that one can 


consider possible deductions. Such suppositions include a modal 
simple past verb-form. 


Indian, married, and extremely poor.) 


not taken place cannot have a time reference, but excluding past 
and present we are left with the inference of a (possible) future 
teference, 

Things which happened happened. We cannot alter the past. 

Owever, we can think of an event and imagine that event 
different ; and we can try to guess the consequences in the past 
of such a different event. 

We can, then, Suppose situations that are unreal, events that 
have had no Opportunity to occur, and events whose opportunity 


of occurrence has gone. We will deal in turn with such situations 
and events, 


If meaning suppose that (a supposed situation). 
1. The word wish is used to show that one is talking about some- 
thing not real and at the same time desirable. A clause stating the 
content of the wish has a verb in the simple past tense form : 
I wish I had a million dollars. This wish, together with implied 
Tegret, can be expressed by an exclamation beginning Ifonly...: 
If only I had a million dollars! : 
2. The consequences of the imagined possession of this sum of 


money may be stated : If I had a million dollars . . 7 would do no 
more work . . . I would live in Paris, and so on. 
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3. We see that the verb-forms in this sentence with if meaning 
suppose that (If I had a million dollars I would live in Paris) 
are the same as those with some sentences with if meaning on 
condition that (If you came to the party you would meet her). 
How does one distinguish between sentences with modal past 
verb-forms, so that one can say that in one sentence if means on 
condition that and in another if means suppose that? 

There is no single indication. The most general indication is 
whether there is a particular future reference or not. If there is, 
if may be taken to mean on condition that. For instance, in the 
sentence If you came to the party you would meet her, the words 
the party refer to a particular party, planned to take place in the 
future. On the other hand, the possession of the million dollars 
is imagined to be possession now. One frequent indication that 
if means suppose that is the use of were after J and he: If I were 
you I would stop smoking. If he were here I would tell him what I 
thought of him. (If meaning on condition that has he and she and 
it followed by was with a past time reference: If she was there 
she will tell us all about it.) 


4. It is important for students to realize the nature of the state- 
ment which comes after wish and after if meaning suppose that. 
The statement is not a factual statement; therefore immediately 
we have heard the if-clause we can make a factual statement which 
is the opposite of the statement in the if-clause, or the statement 
after wish. Examples such as the following can be used for 
practice : 


We hear: We understand : 
If he were here... He is not here. 
I wish I were in Paris... You are not in Paris. 


IfI had a thousand dollars... You haven’t a thousand dollars, 
I wish he studied regularly... He doesn’t study regularly. 


With an adjective or adverb ending in -er (or preceded by 
more), or when the pronoun more appears after if meaning 
Suppose, or after wish, we can usually deduce a factual statement 
containing the idea of not enough: 


I wish I knew more You don’t know enough 
grammar... grammar. 

If he worked harder... He doesn’t work hard enough. 

If the holidays were The holidays are not long 
longer... enough. 


Similarly, when the clause after if meaning suppose (or after 
wish) contains the words not so . . ., we can sometimes deduce a 
factual statement containin g the word too: 
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If this were not so difficult... This is too difficult. 


I wish the holidays werenot The holidays are too short. 
so short. 


5. A foreign student is well advised to avoid using if meaning 
suppose that, and indeed modal past forms altogether, until his 
knowledge of English approaches that of the native speaker. 
On the other hand, an understanding of the meaning and implica- 
tions of these forms is essential for general reading even at a very 
modest level of difficulty. 


6. Here are two examples : 


Even if customs officials were the most imaginative, most 
highly educated and most gifted public servants in the country, 
it would not alter the fact that... R 
+ Our aid schemes, which would be unnecessary if we paid a 
decent price for our tropical commodities . . . 


If meaning Suppose that (a supposed ‘future’ event or circum- 
stance), 


7. As with unreal situations, there is an implication when we 
‘suppose’ an event; namely, that such an event has not yet 
occurred, We may also assume that the event will not take place, 


but the i/-clause can be closer to representing a genuine hypo- 
thesis, advanced in a tentative manner; sometimes the staple 
tion ‘has not yet taken place’ does not altogether exclude the 
Possibility. 


8. Here are examples : 


... if the issue were put to the vote, a crushing majority would 
vote for the return of the colonial power. 

But if I found the country dominated by its graduates I really 
would begin to grieve. y z 
It is to be hoped that Sanderson resolutely declines this presti- 
gious position . . . If he should fall a victim . . . and begins to 
see himself as . . . it is difficult to see him escaping the general 
paralysis... 

‘It would be pathetic,’ he says, ‘if young economists . . . got 
led astray...’ 


If meaning suppose that (happenings that are not factual). 
9. Events in the past may not be changed, but 
some of them and may think about them; we 
a particular thing (J wish I had not done that), 
not doing something which we had the o 
(I wish I had done that). We may imagin 


we can remember 
may regret doing 
OT we may regret 
Pportunity of doing 
e an action not done 
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(If I had not done that, . . .), or an action done (If I had done 
that, . . .), and we may suppose the consequences of a changed 
past (If I had not gone, he would not have seen me. If I had spoken 
a word, he would have been angry). 


10. The verb-form in the main clause has three words, would have 
and a past participle ; and the verb-form in the if-clause (like the 
clause after wish) has two words, had and a past participle. The 
longer verb-forms enable one to identify if meaning suppose that 
for happenings which are not factual. 


11. When an event is imagined to have taken place in the past, 
we can assume it did not take place, so that as soon as we hear 
the words if or wish followed by had and a past participle we 
know that the actual event is the opposite of the event stated : 


We hear: We understand : 
I wish I had known. You did not know. 
IfI had known... You did not know. 
I wish I hadn’t seen it. You saw it. 
IfI hadn’t seen it... You sawit. 


The same information is implied by the verb-form in the main 
clause, would have and a past participle : 

I would have gone,...if... You did not go. 

I wouldn’t have doneitif... You did it. 
12. An exclamation showing regret over a past occurrence (or 


non-occurrence) may be made with if followed by only, the 
subject, had, and a past participle: Zf only I had gone there! If 


only he had not gone there! 


13. Had followed by the subject and a past participle forms an 
alternative construction to an if-clause : If I had known... and 
Had I known, . . . are interchangeable, though the second is 


generally supposed to be more literary. 


14. Here are some examples : 
Had any group of leaders at this meeting pressed for their own 
interests the tenuousness of the Commonwealth would have 
been obvious. 
Yet none of this would have yielded up a single line of poetry 
had he not first loved an art form, mastered it, and then worked 
within its limits. 
Had he chosen to keep aloof, he would have sacrificed his 
freedom. 
If this had been so there would, of course, have been no need to 
establish the Office of Ombudsman. 
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15. It is wise to keep to factual statements and avoid constructions 
which imply information until one’s knowledge of a foreign 
language approaches that of a native speaker. However, under- 
standing implications is a requirement for general reading, or 
students take from their reading impressions opposite to the 
ones intended. All three-word verb-forms whose first word has a 
past tense form (except might) should be suspected of implication : 
for instance, the sentences He should have done it and He could 
have done it can imply He did not do it. 


If (after as) meaning in a manner leading one to believe that 
(as though). 


1. If makes a compound conjunction with as. Often its meaning is 
in a manner leading one to believe that . . .: It looks as if it’s going 
to rain. He spoke as if he knew all about it. 


2. When the modal past form occurs after as if, there is often 
an implication of leading one falsely to believe that. . 


43, 50 
that one can often draw conclusions opposite to the statements 
after as if: 

We hear: 


i We understand : 
- +. as if he knew all about it He does not know all about it. 
-.. asif he werea Stranger 


He is not really a stranger. | 
3. Here are two examples, the second without a verb following 
as if: 
For Shouksmith goes on to write as if I thought that hostels 
should exist in a kind of harsh isolation, 
- ; . and form part of a web of ‘influences’ as if in a student’s 
nightmare, 


In conclusion : 


The Writer does not Suggest that during a school course we 
should aim at Productive use of 


if in all the meanings that have 
been illustrated.1 On the other ha $ i i 


Dew A here—though not in the classroom—is if 
meaning ‘in the eventuality that’ o i » ‘if it happens that’. Unless 
if; it is usually more forceful 
e eventuality that’, if... not 


home, get the key from the neighbours, 
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The main requirements for a reader are responsiveness to the 
meanings of if, and to possible implications of modal past verb- 
forms. These can be dealt with without reference to clause and 
sentence—in fact, the basic uses of if can be dealt with without 
reference to a verb at all. The general feature of concord of 
tense is indeed seen in sentences with if-clauses, but any substantial 
number of genuine examples indicates that the verb-forms in if- 
clause and main clause may be selected independently, as the 
writer or speaker requires them. The examples quoted from the 
issue of Comment show 17 combinations of if-clause and main 
clause verb-forms.! 

We cannot hope to cover more than a minority of if occurrences 
on sequence-of-tense lines unless we are prepared to blur the 


‘rational’ presentation. If we do this for the sake of a truer repre- 


sentation of actual usage, we have no longer any advantage from 
is wanted, there can 


the sentence approach. If adequate coverage 1 ¢ 
be little doubt about the efficiency of starting with the simplest 
unit (if), including if-clauses with modal past verb-forms when 
they are introduced (for recognition knowledge) in the school 
course, and mentioning clause-clause relationships as part of the 


general phenomenon of concord of tense. 
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‘ ly used in 
THE WEIGHTS and measures which are common 
British life are troublesome indeed to the foreign Seago 
that for two reasons : first, unlike those cnma i st to any 
the units stand in no regular relationship to each other i ah 
natural phenomenon, and secondly, their epres n 7 : Pt 
is complicated by a variety of the idiomatic usages w! 7 hoses to 
congregate around common topics. The first of those difficulties 


the assiduous foreign student can master by sheer memory work: 


_ 
Here is one: ‘If the electrician 


excluded. 
Seka d, so I should stop having elec- 


Extreme examples have clus 
e blows it instea 


who comes to mend my fus 
tricity? 


4° 
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he will of course learn the tables of money, length, weight, ay 
measure, and so on that his textbooks are sure to supply, an 

familiarize himself with the rules for conversion into units 
familiar to him. If his interests are scientific, he will find the 
metric system in almost universal employment ; if he is cmap 
larly concerned with a specific trade or industry he will ayers 

learn the special weights and measures used there, but in this 
matter he will be no worse off than the native speaker. But the 
difficulty caused by the existence of idiomatic expressions is one 
which hard study alone will not resolve, since there is little 
guidance available on the subject. These notes are designed to 


provide some general guidance to what one native speaker would 
regard as normal usage. 


Favourite UNITS 


In most contexts, there is one unit which is normally used : 
to use any other would be to mark oneself as a non-native 
speaker at once, and so the first task must be to select the right 
unit, which I here call the favourite unit. But since, as we shall 


see in the next section, units are used in different ways, I mark 
each with A or B. 


To begin with weight : 
favourite units, for differen 
his tobacco, and the deale: 
ounce (A) (abbreviated oz.). For normal household purposes, the 
housewife will buy vegetabl 
railway luggage clerk or th 


the pound (A) (abbreviated lb.). Coal and such bulky goods will 
be bought by the hundred, 


householder and in larger 


one wishes to speak of human weight, though the American 
uses pound (A), the Brito 


many of the units in the tables are 


Ben Nevis 4,406 feet. Human height and 
other heights of the s also expressed by the foot, 
but this time by foot (B). The only exception to the use of foot 

Small objects, where inch (A) (abbreviated 
in.) would be found, 

For length, there are two favourite units, foot (A? or B) and yard 
(A) (abbreviated yd.). OF these, foot is used where the precise 
length of an object is not pre-determined by measurement, or at 
least is not designed to correspond to an exact number of the 
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units. Thus a boa-constrictor would ,be described as thirty 
feet long ; this happens to be the length it has reached at this 
stage of its growth. A car would be described as fourteen feet six 
inches long ; the fact that it is just so long is presumably the result 
of fitting together already-manufactured sections. So too the 
‘Queen Elizabeth’ is said to be 1,031 feet long,” and the picture 
gallery of one of the famous ancestral homes might be said to be 
94 feet long: both lengths are determined rather by the working-out 
in practice of the designer’s ideal proportions than by the need to 
reach specific dimensions. Yard on the other hand is the favourite 
unit where conformity to a precise measurement is required : 
cloth, carpets, linoleum, thread are sold by the yard. All measure- 
ments outdoors for sporting purposes are made in yards; a 
cricket pitch is 22 yards long; sprinters run for 100 or 220 yards, 
and middle-distance runners for 880 yards. Yard is also used for 
most outdoor purposes—visibility in fog, for instance, is said to 
be ten yards. Inch is used as a favourite unit only where small 
objects are being described—a mouse three inches long—and 
where bedding is being measured : the size of a blanket, for 
instance, is always given as 100 by 90 inches. For width, as for 
length, the primary distinction is between the foot and the yard, 
with the choice depending on whether a precise conformity is 
demanded: but there are some further exceptions. For the width 
of roads and paths, the favourite unit is the foot (A) 3a dual- 
carriageway road is said to have two forty-foot carriageways. 
Small objects are again measured in inches : the width of cloth 
and carpeting sold from a roll is also given in inches, as 18 that of 
sheets and blankets. For bedsteads themselves, however, the 
favourite unit is foot (B). The foreign visitor may not often 
encounter this, but he should by now feel a certain sympathy with 
the poor English housewife. She has a room sixteen foot pr by 
ten foot nine, for which she buys a carpet five yards long by three 
wide : she then furnishes it with a four-foot-six bedstead and 
mattress and a three-foot-six wardrobe, amongst other furniture, 
makes curtains after buying twelve yards of material forty-eight 
inches wide, and spreads on the bed sheets and blankets ninety by 


ninety inches! ; iti i 
For very small areas, the favourite unit 1s the square inch (A) 


(sq. in.) : for indoor measurements, the square foot (A) (sq. ft), 
and this is used no matter how large the building. Even the 
biggest building will be described as containing 50,000 or 60,000 
square feet. For outdoor use, the square yard (A) (sq. yd.) is used: 
a garden would be said to contain 200 square yards, or a building 


Ten thirty-one or one oh three one Or one thousand and thirty-one: see my 
Note ‘Spoken English Numbers’ E.L.T. (1953), 131. 
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plot 1,700 square yards. Larger areas outdoors are measured x 
the acre (A), and this is the favourite unit even when the size o 
countries is being given in standard books of reference. Alongside 
the acre for very large areas the square mile will of course be 
used—but often as a rough measure only : where precision is 
needed, an area will be cited in acres. The rod, pole, or perch has 
died an unlamented death, except perhaps among country people. 

Virtually only two units of liquid measure are found : for 
household use and drinking, such liquids as milk and beer are 
bought by the pint (A) and petrol and liquids in bulk are bought 
by the gal/on (A), Time will present no difficulties, as all units are 
equally favourite in contexts where they are convenient : second 
(A), minute (A), hour (A), day (A), week (A), month (A), and 
year (A) ; in this respect the units of time are unique. From 
11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. would be described equally as ninety minutes 
or an hour and a half; from 1 Nov. to 15 Dec. as six weeks or a 
month and a half, and so on. 

The only other field to be mentioned is that of money : pound 
(B) (abbreviated £) and shillings (B®) are equally favourite, 
though they overlap mainly for sums about £2—two pounds or 
forty shillings. Penny (A) is used if necessary for small sums and 
guinea (A) for special purposes—the fees paid to professional 
men and the cost of certain goods, particularly suits and clothes 
made by a tailor, and the bidding at auction sales for aristocratic 
goods like objets d'art, racehorses, and so on. All these are 
reminders of the days when an aristocratic minority imposed its 
standards on societ 


j y, and survive today principally because of the 
Englishman’s sentimental attraction to the past. 


THE Use oF Units 


The fundamental difference between the two classes of units 


distinguished in the Section above by A and B is that A units are 
found to be for the most 


part in colloquial use only in whole 
numbers and halves (and perhaps quarters), whereas B units are 
not found with halves an 


d quarters, but usually with a whole 
number of the next unit lower. 


cu A class is much the bigger, since in the normal course of 
e 


as three and a half miles, though in fact it was between three and 
a half and three and three-quarters. We could buy five and a half 
undredweight of coal. There is, however, 
e drawn in this class: foot, distinguished 
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as A? above, cannot occur as a fraction without a whole number : 
we can say half a pound, half a yard but never *half a foot\—it 
must be six inches. And for three times that distance, half a yard, 
eighteen inches, or a foot and a half would be common; one anda 
half feet would be not impossible but somewhat rare. Eight and 
a half feet would, however, be not uncommon, though there is 
here clearly understood the implication that the measurement is 
not exact, only approximate. The same might be said of stone, 
which above is distinguished as B : in a context where only the 
approximate weight of a man was relevant, nine and a half stone 
would be possible. For the weight of a child *half a stone is quite 
impossible, though since the stone is used in certain districts 
still as the normal measure of buying vegetables—in particular 
potatoes—half a stone in this context is normal. 

B units are fewer in number: only pound and shilling are 
always in this class. It is never possible to say *five and a half 
pounds or *three and a half shillings ; but the correct idiomatic 
expression differs. We must say five pounds ten or five pound ten for 
pound ; and three and sixpence ot three and six for shilling, 
incorporating into the expression an exact number of the next 
smaller unit. Since shilling is unique, it is described as B?: all 
other B units above follow the pattern of pound (£) ; that is to 
say foot, stone, ton, and: for children’s weights pound. Thus a 
lorry-driver could well say ‘My lorry itself weighs three ton five 
and I had five ton ten of coal aboard, so I wasn’t going very fast.’ 

Two points may already have been observed by the careful 
reader : the omission of the name of the smaller unit, and the 
possibility of using the singular rather than the plural for the 
name of the unit. We have already cited the housewife’s room 
sixteen foot four by ten foot nine : this is as common as sixteen 
feet four. A mother might say of her children ‘Sarah was seven 
pound (or pounds) twelve when she was born and John eight 
Pound (or pounds) four’. For stone only the singular form is 
found : ten stone twelve, never *teri stones twelve. Though minute 
is not included among B units above, I have heard athletes 
talking of running a mile in four minutes twelve (though not *four 


minute twelve). 


More COLLOQUIAL USE 


When the social context makes it plain what favourite unit is 
to be expected it is often possible to omit the name of an A unit 
in ordinary conversation, and the name of the major B unit as 


eee ee 


Throughout these notes, I mark by an asterisk expressions which would 
not normally be heard. 
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well as the next smaller one. If I drive up to a garage and say 
simply ‘Four please’ I am understood at once and served with 
four gallons of petrol ; to the milkman ‘Four please’ means four 
pints of milk. I always ask for a quarter of tea and a quarter of 
sweets, meaning a quarter of a pound in each case. This morning 
I heard my wife saying, when talking of making a child’s dress, 
‘I want two and three-eighths of twenty-seven’—that is two and 
three eighths yards of material twenty-seven inches wide. If a 
doctor filling in a record card with my physical characteristics,- 
asks me laconically ‘Height?’, I can reply, equally curtly, ‘Five 
five’-—five feet, five inches ; ‘Weight ?’, ‘ten twelve’—ten stone, 
twelve pounds. In any shop I might be given a choice between 
two articles, one at three ten and the other three Sifteen—that is, 
three pounds ten and three pounds fifteen shillings, or even 


three fifteen six— three pounds fifteen shillings and sixpence. 


Notice that three ten differs from three and ten—three shillings — 
and tenpence, and so ambi 


guity is impossible. In novels or plays 
of thirty years ago, however, one might come across the phrase 
one eleven three a yard, which usually meant Is 113d (one and 
elevenpence three-farthings) a yard. But farthings are now no 
— found in our currency, and cloth is dearer than two shillings 
a yard! 


There are circumstances when one cannot omit the name of a 
unit: in particular the name of a class B unit cannot be omitted 
if there is a whole number: it would be quite impossible for me— 
if I Were seven inches taller and two pounds heavier—to answer 
my imaginary doctor’s curt inquiry ‘Height? with ‘*Six’, 
Weight? with **Elever. I should have to say ‘Six feet’, ‘Eleven 
stone’, A proud mother might say ‘All our children were very big 


when they were born: Sarah was seven twelve, John eight four, 
and Ann nine Pounds’, 


u and the shopkeeper ‘We have four quali- 
ties of tea: five and sixłsix and eight, seven shillings and seven and 
four a Pound’. ‘One make is two ten, another two seventeen six, 
and this one three pounds.’ Nor can we omit pence when no 
shillings are mentioned: one and six, but sixpence, eighteen pence. 
The Omission of a favourite unit in a familiar context shows itself 
too in telling the time, wher 

five-minute interv. 


twelve ; twenty to one’. But 
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In the same way there are occasions when an exact measure- 
ment needs to be expressed by class A units. On such occasions 
they must be used in full, with the names of all units fully expressed 
and plural in expression if appropriate. ‘The length of the Grand 
National Course at Aintree is four miles 856 yards’; ‘The train 
does the trip from Edinburgh to London in seven hours fifty-two 
minutes’; ‘This packet contains three pounds six ounces.’ Equally 
possible would be ‘The Grand National course is four miles and 
+856 yards long’; ‘The train does the trip in seven hours and fifty- 
two minutes’; ‘The packet contains three pounds and six ounces.’ 
If only a half or quarter of the smaller unit is included and MUST 
be used: four days and half an hour; three gallons and half a pint. 
But to say ‘The train does the trip from Edinburgh to London in 
*seven fifty-two’ is quite impossible. 


ForMAL USE 


In formal use, the full expression for Class A units explained 
above is necessary (with or without and). Class B units too must be 
given in full, with the name of the smaller unit included : five 
feet eight inches, six pounds twelve shillings, ten stone seven pounds, 
but never *five feet and eight inches, *six pounds and twelve 
shillings, though and must be used, as for Class A units, if only a 
fraction of the smaller unit is needed : six pounds and sixpence, 
five feet and half an inch, five tons and half a hundredweight. 
Such formal expression is perhaps safest for the foreign student 
who is in doubt, but his command of English idiom will be more 
assured when he can remember in every context the right favourite 
unit, differentiate the two classes of units correctly, and make the 
further adjustments for colloquial usage pointed out in these 


notes. 


The Audio-visual Approach in 
the Country of Comenius 


ZDENKA PEJPKOVA 


Palacky University, Olomouc, Czechoslovakia 


IN RECENT YEARS great interest has been ae de 
Czechoslovakia in new methods and new technical aids ny 
teaching and learning of foreign languages. Several centres ben 
cerned with the investigation of new methods and aids u I 
established, the Department of Foreign Languages at the 2 ae 
University, Olomouc, being one of them. The staff of the S a 
Ment is mainly engaged in teaching students subjects suc a 
medicine and mathematics, and not languages. Those Bi 
attend the courses in English, German, French, and Spanis 
either beginners or intermediate learners. The teaching has as 
aims: (1) to give the students a good command of the To KR 
language, and (2) to teach them to read and understand, wit! 4 
aid of a dictionary, Special texts in their respective fields of stu y 
Proficiency in speaking and understanding the spoken languag 
come first. i 

The method used to achieve the first aim can be i ao 2 
‘audio-visual’, with equal stress laid on both aspects. The emp : 
sis on the auditive (and oral) is shown in an extensive use of tape 


: À : e 
recorders in the classroom and in various types of languag 
laboratories, 


the meaning of most of the new expressions. 
By eliminating the written form from this initial stage of mo 
ducing new expressions, we succeed in eliminating a good many o 

the mistakes in the students’ reading later, mistakes which 
frequently occur if the pronunciation of new expressions has not 
been well fixed in the students’ minds, 

The teacher plays through; an ‘unknown’ text or a story (con- 


taining only a small percentage of really ‘new’ expressions, the 
rest being words and phrases learned before but now used in a 
new context) and the stude: 


x nts are asked, after listening ne 
several times, to re-tell the story or make an oral summary of the 
text. 


A ‘tape loop’ (so called by analogy with ‘film loop’) has proved 
to be a very useful device + i isi 


> 
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without having to re-set the tape at the beginning of the exercise. 
Besides this, we use tape-recorders in language laboratories. 
For practical reasons we have built up three types : 


(a) A language laboratory with sound-proof cubicles, a slide 
projector and screen, and a teacher’s or technician’s panel with 
four built-in tape-recorders. This type of laboratory is meant for 
exercises in understanding the spoken language (with or without 
help from a picture projected on the screen) and for practising 
reading aloud. The programme sent into the cubicles may be the 
same for everybody, or there may be as many as four different 
programmes, one from each tape-recorder. The teacher can over- 
hear how the students are working and may record their responses. 
He can also speak to them through a telephone, either individually 
or collectively. 

(b) Grammatical drills are performed in a language laboratory 
furnished with semi-cubicles with no sound insulation between 
them, where all students receive the same programme through 
their earphones. The teacher can again speak to them and check 
and record their responses. The programme for the semi-cubicles 
includes the usual types of substitution and transformation drills 
and is recorded differently according to how advanced the stu- 
dents are : à 


(la) Three-phase reproductive drill : 


Stimulus /------------- l---------- if 

Teacher’s response Student’s response 
(6) Three-phase productive drill : 

Stimulus [== -- - - =< <== | =-----7-- 77 - 

Student’s response Teacher’s correction 
(2a) Four-phase reproductive drill : 

Stimulus / ------- prawn ees = E 
Teacher’s Student’s Teacher’s 
response response correction 

(b) Four-phase productive drill : 

Stimulus /- - - - - - |---------/-- 0-7 
Student’s Teacher’s Student’s 

response correction correction 


(c) In the two types of language laboratories described above, 
each cubicle or semi-cubicle is intended for one student only and 
each student works independently. The cubicles in the third type 
of language laboratory are designed for two students each and 
are used to practise items predominating in dialogues, e.g. 

Stimulus : The book is on the table. 


Ist student : What’s on the table? 
2nd student : The book is. 
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a SNAP Ip OE 


Stimulus : My sister learns English. 
Ist student : Who learns English? 
2nd student : My sister does. 


Equal attention in teaching is paid to the visual aspect as well. 
Here it must be pointed out that the department employs a 
draughtsman and a film technician who work in close co-operation 
with the other members of the teaching staff. This makes it 
possible to design pictures and produce films which meet the 
demands of foreign-language teachers. 


Broadly, from a didactic point of view, we distinguish four 
types of pictures : 


(1) Static Pictures, showing objects but no actions. These are 
sed in the initial Stage of foreign-language teaching to teach 
the names of the objects, various relations in space (prepositions 
and adverbs of place), and certain points of grammar such as 
there is. 
(2) Dynamic Pictures, showin 


g various kinds of human activity. 
y means of these pictures 


(3) If, however. we te i i 
z ach a cl nts we 
find that Fome fi ace Class of intermediate stude 


avantages turn into drawbacks. We find 
Te a bit too explicit and offer little or no scope 
© express his own ideas. This drawback is done 
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whether the lady was very talkative or whether the building was 
very rapid, what might have been the reason for this, etc. 

Carefully selected photographs may form another kind of 
“association picture’. The photographs (as well as the picture 
sequences mentioned above) should involve a contrast, which 
then becomes a starting-point for discussion. If we have, for 
instance, a photograph of a veteran car dating from the twenties, 
we may proceed from describing it to comparing it with cars and 
other means of transport used nowadays. The teacher lets the 
students speak and only steers the discussion and supplies the 
necessary additional expressions and phrases. 

Both the picture sequences and the photographs are projected 
as slides on a screen. It is important, with a picture sequence, 
that all the pictures should be on the same slide, so that the 
students can grasp the idea (and possibly the fun) of it at first 
sight. These ‘association pictures’ are used in classes where the 
students have already mastered the grammatical structure of the 
language and now have to enlarge their vocabulary and to 
Improve their speaking habits. 

Special pictures are used to illustrate and to drill certain 
grammatical points. For instance, drawings depicting various 
qualities, usually in contrast, may help to drill the comparative 
and superlative forms of adjectives. 

Another visual aid that we use is the magnetic board. It is 
based on the same principle as the flannelboard, but it has, in 
our opinion, additional advantages. It is made of a board covered 
with an iron sheet. Upon the board is hung a plastic sheet on 
which some scenery, a room, a street, and the like, is painted in 
colour. This plastic sheet can at any time be replaced by another 
with some other scenery. Through the plastic sheet people and 
objects cut out of paper, with little magnets affixed to the reverse 
of each, stick to the board and can easily be moved on the board 
to demonstrate action. 

Film can also prove to be a very usi 
learning a foreign language. In our wor! 
films : 

_ (1) Normal films adapted for teaching. These may be either 
instructional films showing the foreign country and its life (such 
as a film about London) or feature films containing interesting 
dialogues. Some parts of the instructional films and some dia- 
logues can be cut out to make film loops (with a maximum 
Projection time of five minutes). As the commentary in instruc- 
tional films usually employs language which is rather stylized, 
le. not purely conversational in character, we must explain the 
commentary before the film is shown. The students have mastered 
a film or a film loop when they understand all the words and 


eful device in teaching and 
k we use two kinds of 
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i loop three or 
d are able—having seen the film or film 
CE een comment on it by themselves, the sound track 
of the film being switched off. ? 

(2) Special didactic film loops produced by our film fot apa ee 
most suitable projection time, having regard to the inta sabes 
student’s memory, is thought to range from one minute 
seconds to five minutes. , 

These didactic films fulfil a double task, supplying the seein 
with speech habits and dealing with selected linguistic po a 
at the same time. Let us take as an example a film loop s ee 
an actress who is (1) laughing, (2) worried, (3) surprised, ¢ 7 T 
etc. The first comment can be purely descriptive: The a ca 
laughing, the lady is worried, the lady is surprised, the lady sp i 
etc. Then the loop can be exploited to drill the question pa 
of the verb ‘to be’: 

Why are you laughing, Mary? 
y are you worried, Mary? 
Why are you surprised, Mary?, etc. 
Or negative imperative forms: 
Don’t laugh, Mary. 
Don’t be worried, Mary, etc, 


Our aim here is not to make the student describe the page 
but to make him understand the grammatical point which i 
being drilled. In 


our opinion, films cannot be considered superior 
to other visual aid 


Teplace these simpli 
unnecessarily unec 
meal in a restaura 


Now let us show ho 
Tule, a 


etic and intonation drills and reading 
of the text, and finally the teacher and the students discuss the 
picture again. 
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New grammar is introduced by a brief explanation of the 
teacher and is first drilled on previously mastered pictures. 
When the teacher is sure that the students understand the new 
structures, that they can make the new forms and know how to 
use them, he takes the students to the semi-cubicles or ‘double’ 
cubicles, where, by further drill, the new structures become auto- 
matic. (The teaching in semi-cubicles and cubicles can also be 
conducted by a skilled technician, who uses the recorded pro- 
gramme prepared by the teacher. Drill in cubicles and semi- 
cubicles never exceeds twenty minutes.) Drills in new grammar 
contain no new expressions. 

The basic picture of the lesson is then discussed again—at a 
higher level. To avoid the danger of boredom and to practise 
the new expressions and grammatical structures in different 
contexts, the teacher introduces different pictures dealing with 
the same theme. The same ‘reality’ is ‘organized’ in a different 
way. Now also the students can compare the situations shown in 
the pictures (e.g. a visit, booking rooms at a hotel) with those 
that they have experienced themselves, and talk about them. 
(They talk about a visit to relatives, coming to a strange place 
without having accommodation booked in advance, etc.) 

The final stage of grammar practice is translation drill—short 
sentences to be translated orally and automatically from one 
language into the other. 

The lesson is concluded in the cubicles. The students listen 
to the text again, read it, and memorize the dialogues. (Work in 
the cubicles is also limited to twenty minutes.) 

The other aim of teaching—proficiency in reading and under- 
standing texts which deal with the students’ respective subjects— 
is achieved mostly by traditional methods, by reading and trans- 
lating technical texts. y 

The audio-visual method as described above is considered, by 
the staff of the Department of Foreign Languages at the Palacký 
University in Olomouc, to be very effective in the initial and inter- 
mediate phase of teaching a foreign language to those who want 
to speak it. This method, however, cannot be dogmatically 
applied in classes of advanced students and of those with aims 


other than speaking proficiency. 


The Teaching of English to 
Primary School Children in Italy 


HELEN MAYER 
British Institute, Rome 


: i is 

THE TEACHING of languages ie pimay schoo! a Le 

ill in an experimental stage, but there ; € a 
Sette projects. Last year I took part in one in pike ear 
a number of classes received instruction in English or saat tae 
in this article I shall outline some of the salient features of aa 
work. I am now making orar — and hope to giv! 
i ion on these in a future article. , 
ee of my teaching method was that the children Sas 
constantly active and that whatever activity they were on a 
in required total involvement. After a few weeks a high-pi naa 
voice exclaimed ‘We never do English. We do drawing, gym did 
tics, or singing.’ The speaker meant to say that they never i 
formal grammar, which was correct. The children were so ent 4 
siastic about what we did do that they even took the lapor D 
scratching of j, w, and y (letters foreign to the Italian alphabe’ 
more or less in their stride. The writing always related to some 
previous or future activity and so was part of the game. d 

I began by talking to the children in Italian on the use an 


purpose of learning foreign languages as children and when they 
grew up. I also got to know thi 


em individually and encouraged 
them to talk to me. But very soon I gave them a first experience p 
direct method teaching in the classroom: What is your name: 
Then, as an example: My name is Helen. Helen in Italian is Elena. 
Then returning to question the child: What is your name! 
Giovanni? Maurizio? Paolo? With the first one or two I had to 
repeat everything several times, add to the list of names, insert 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ questioningly between the names. But they soon 
understood and were then helped to reply My name is John, etc- 
I gave them the English equivalent of their names whenever 
possible. 


ment, I turned toa partici 
are you? and elicited the reply Very well 
grasped the meaning by direct method a 
the answer every time 
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to draw a self-portrait and write My name is (fill in actual name). 
I am very well. How are you? Very well, thank you. The writing 
was done in class, the self-portrait being finished at home. 

During subsequent lessons the children asked one another 
orally What is your name? How are you? How old are you? and 
then went up to one another’s desks, asking quietly and writing 
down the results in the third person, viz. Pat is eight and a half 
years old. She is very well. Other details were introduced as a 
result of the children’s questions. 

The conversational direct method or question-and-answer 
periods were always broken up, as the children were never allowed 
to stay at one activity for long enough to grow tired of it. Stand 
up! Hands up! Hands down! Hands on head!, etc. First I did the 
exercises with the children, then gradually they followed the 
instructions without help. Point to the window! Point to the door! 
Point to the desk! Point to a chair! Point to a pen, pencil, rubber, 
ruler, etc. When they were able to do this quite easily I followed it 
up in the conversational and written work: Is this a blackboard? 
Yes, it is or No, it isn’t; and finally What is this? What is that?, 
and Where is the picture? In the systems I have come across the 
questions and answers begin with ‘What is this?’ so that the 
child has to know the nouns before it is able to answer. I felt 
that by getting the child to point to the objects first, then getting 
it to recognize whether the noun fits the object and in this way 
preparing it to provide the right noun itself, I was able to intro- 
duce a greater variety, and more structures as well as reduce 
routine repetition and unnecessary strain. 

As the gymnastics became more complex I brought a bag of 
sweets into the classroom and evolved a game of elimination. 
Whoever made a mistake or hesitated unduly had to sit down and 
those who remained on their feet when I stopped the gymnastics 
received a sweet. We continued with: Point to something red, 
something blue, white, black, green, grey, yellow, brown, etc. 
Point to Richard, to Peter, to Anne, to Josephine, etc., as well as 
constant repetition of all the sequences. Sometimes everyone 
got sweets; then they began to ask for a few minutes of gymnastics, 
saying that they did not mind about the sweets. This was signifi- 
cant, as the odd sweet was the only material incentive I ever gave 
them. I refused to give marks, as I explained that I expected 
each child to do his or her best and that eventually they would all 
be able to communicate with foreign children on the beach or 
in the mountains when on holiday, or even by correspondence. 
I did not find that the lack of sanctions of low marks or the lack 
of incentive of top marks lowered the standard. On the contrary, 
the exercise books were beautifully kept and the writing was for 


the most part meticulous. 
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The exercise books were copiously illustrated but I did not 
permit translation. There was the self-portrait to go with My 
name is Pat, etc. When I taught numbers and plural forms by 
singing One man went to mow as far as ten men, nine men, eight 
men, seven men, six men, five men, four men, three men, two men, 
one man and his dog went to mow a meadow there were many 
illustrations before all the verses were down on paper. The 
questions in the sequence Js this a desk, etc., were followed by the 
appropriate illustration according to whether the reply that 
followed was Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. Sometimes I reversed the 
Process, and instead of asking the children to illustrate the text, 
Started off with the drawing, e.g. a picture of a spring day, and 
went round the class and formed sentences with the children to 
describe the pictures they had drawn. 

Singing, drawing, listening to records, training for auditory 
perceptiveness even in gymnastics, predisposed the children 
towards creative group work. They did choral speaking as well as 
singing accompanied by gestures, mimed scenes, dancing, exits 
and entrances, stage business, etc., so that recitation with its 


choreography required the Constant attention and total participa- 
tion of each child. In this creative 


activity the children were 
hardly aware that they were Teciting or singing in a foreign 
language. The text became an integral part of their personalities. 
This was equally true of the Tehearsals and performance of 
sketches taken from everyday life. For these children, later to 
» university or technical college 
hotel managers, waiters, shop 


e problems of Pronunciation, of which Italians 
are acutely self-conscious, had ceased to exist. 


We put on a performance at the end of the course in which 
the various classes t 


K | ook part, and the overall theme was the one 
with which the co 


languages—commu. 
peoples and nations. 


secretaries, 


Making it Real: 
2. Streets and Houses 


JOHN PARRY 


WHEREVER THEY LIVE, going to school is a great ad- 
venture for young children. Getting up in the morning and putting 
on school clothes, walking to school and having to cross a road, 
entering the school compound and waiting for the bell to ring: 
all of these stages in the child’s day are important and exciting. 
If the children are also learning a new language at school— 
English—then this too is an adventure and a sign to them that 
they are growing up. We can make use of this feeling of excitement 
in our teaching of English and help the children at quite an early 
stage to accept English expressions and responses as part of 
their normal everyday awareness. 

Let us take the example of crossing a busy road. We can re- 
construct this situation in the classroom or in the school com- 
pound. A space in the classroom can represent the road. The 
children are taught to stand at one side of the road, to look 
right and left, and to say: Look right, look left, look right again, 
then cross the road. When they have learned this traffic drill, 
they will know how to say something in English which is useful 
for them in everyday life. We must never forget the joy of the 
learner at being able at last to ‘say something in English’ and in 
this case the words have real meaning for them, far more real than 
This is a pen or This is a pencil. , 

Having taught the traffic drill, we must now expand the situa- 
tion by putting some traffic on the road. The trafic may be 
represented by children holding pictures. Take several large pieces 
of cardboard, about 12 in. X 9 in., and draw a picture on each. 
The pictures should show the kind of traffic normally seen on 
roads near the school: a car, a lorry, a bus, a bicycle, a cart. 
It is a good idea to draw the pictures in outline only, and then 
let the children colour them. The children representing traffic 
hold one picture each. They walk down the ‘road’ in the classroom 
or compound. Two other children stand at the side of the road, 


Child 1 and Child 2. 


i liers, but 
ISheets of white cardboard can be bought from school suppliers, 
teachers should not be put off by lack of funds. Shopkeepers receive many of 


their goods in large cartons. Old cartons can be taken to pieces and cut to 
the right size. If the plain side of the carton 1s brown, draw the picture on a 
sheet of white paper and then stick it on to the brown cardboard. 
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Child 1: Can we cross the road now? 
Child 2: No. Wait! There’s a bicycle. 
The child carrying the bicycle picture passes. 
Child 1: Can we cross the road now? 
Child 2: No. Wait! There’s a lorry. 
The child carrying the lorry picture passes. 


And this continues until the road is clear, when the answer is 
given: Yes, we can cross now. 


This little conversation can be practised in two other ways. 
(A) We can use a picture on the blackboard. We can of course 
draw a picture of a street and of the traffic, but this takes a long 
time and we cannot really show the traffic passing. It is better to 
use a flannelgraph. Flannelgraph is the word used to describe 
a very simple device. We need a piece of flannel or a large duster 
made of cloth which is slightly fluffy, such as the yellow dusters 
that car owners and taxi drivers often use. We hang this flat on the 
blackboard. We then draw a number of pictures of cars, etc., 
on thick blotting paper—or we can draw them on ordinary 


any othe i i 
fabian y T exercises can be built around the 
Child 1: Where’s the lorry? 


Child 2: By the shop. The lorry is b 

a 1: Drive the lorry to sahad asap 

Child 2: (Pretends to drive the l novi e 
lorry is by the school now. E EE RE E 


Making models of this kind is not very di i 
ë K ty difficult for the children 
and it need not be expensive, Shopkeepers often throw away old 


1 

aa ee can be used for many different exercises. For example: 
ae so Involves three pictures: a Coconut palm, a coconut, and a boy. 
pis E t 7 palm on the flannel first and ask the children what it is. It’s a 
eee x 7 a re And there’s a coconut on the tree. And we put ‘the coconut 
eadi on, 8 on to the boy arriving, Seeing the coconut, climbing the 


Ha 


——— 
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boxes and cartons, and these can be used for making the houses. 
Matchboxes and other small boxes can be used for cars. The 
educational value of models is enormous. A model street with 
houses will help the children to think about life around them and 
to talk about it. Basing English drills on the models not only 
links English teaching to an activity which the children find 
exciting; it also helps the teacher to establish the essential link 
between language learning and real life. The early stages of 
learning English in the first and second year of the primary 
school are perhaps the most important, for it is here that we can 
help children to begin to think of English as one of the normal 
languages of their own lives. 


Some Problems of English 
in Western Nigeria 


A. AFOLAYAN 


THE RECOGNITION by linguists, particularly British 
linguists with Firthian ideas, that a language is a social act and 
that the ‘object of linguistic analysis . . . is to make statements 
of meaning so that we may see how we use language to live has 
some cross-cultural implications for the teaching of English (or 
any language for that matter) as a second language. —— 
nately these implications have not hitherto been fully examined. 

Yet it seems to be true that the degree of adequacy and effective- 
ness of any teaching of English as a second language would largely 
be proportionate to the degree in which the teaching programme 
is based on such an examination. Where it has not been made, 
the danger is that the effective use of English learnt as an inter- 
national language will be greatly impaired. This would lead to 
situations in which two so-called English speakers would believe 


1This failure is nobody's fault. It is mainly due to the newness of the 
attempt to apply linguistic sciences to language teaching and to the lack of 
indigenous linguists specializing in the mother tongues of second-language 
learners as well as in the language taught. After all, in this regard a native 
Speaker’s intuition is as important for, say, Yoruba linguists who are native 
Speakers of Yoruba as for English linguists who are native speakers of 
English. 
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eel 


that they referred to the same thing with the same word when the 


: f 
immediately thought the boy was up to some trick. In i E 
course, it was quite natural for a Yoruba boy to refer to 


male relative, whether on his mother’s or his father’s side, as his 
father, provid 


This articl 
of family terms like 


both parties forming a wron 
The main thesis of the 
the cultural back 


own use of certain English words and colloca- 
may become very odd indeed, and some 

est, unpleasant consequences. The items 
selected for this discussion are No, Yes, Please, and Thank you 
s), and their possible combinations in 
Present-day English usa 


y for such an article as this nor eriam 
ncentrate only on areas of difference, 


pects of using yes and no + 
e 1 St involves a negative element in t 
question, which is expressed either as a negative statement said in 4 


2 the draft of this article and make some 
valuable suggestions, However, wh 


e > Whatever faults may be found in it now are 

the present writer’s, f 
Most likely Western Nigeria as here illustrated represents the whole © 
igeria or even per] 


haps a larger area, such as the whole of English-speaking 
West Africa, 


= 


SC 
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not in. If the father is in, the answer would be No or No, he is in. 
The second aspect concerns the relative social status of the people 
involved in such a dialogue. Yoruba culture demands that one 
Must show respect in addressing, somebody of a higher social 
status. The principal factor determinineigg's gocig) status is age. 
It is interesting to note, for example, that; êven in questioning, a 
young boy would be thought very rude to ask an adult, for 
example, Js your father in? He would be expected to ask Js Papa 
in? This is an attempt to keep as strictly as possible to the spirit 
behind the Yoruba manner of asking such a question. Next to 
age comes one’s station in life. Thus if it were a young pupil being 
asked a question by his teacher the pupil would be expected to 
add a note of courtesy to his yes or no. As the use of intonation 
to show politeness is not taught in schools, sir is the usual addition. 
But with the coming of independence and the notion that sir 
suggests ‘servitude’, some combinations of yes or no with please 
(which would sound odd, if not misleading, to British people) can 
be heard. Such combinations are common among people who are 
in, or have been to, Britain and have learnt that the English 
people do not use sir in similar situations. , , À 

Of course, there is still an odd situation in which sir only is 
always combined with yes. And that concerns the usual English 
greetings said at different times of the day. In such a situation 
the Western Nigerian, particularly the young learner, is not happy 
(he feels abrupt and impolite) unless he adds this combination 
after the normal exchange of greetings in English, e.g. 


Pupil: Good morning, sir. 

Teacher: Good morning. 

Pupil: Yes, sir. 
Apart from the fact that the pupil’s use of sir is un-English (not a 
question of servitude but of usage), the second reply is peculiar. 
And this peculiarity arises from a transfer from normal Yoruba 
usage, e.g. (a) between father and son: 


Son: E karo, baba mi /e kar> baba mi/ (Good morning, my 


father). i N 
Father: D o, Akande /karə o akãde/ (Good morning, 


Akande. Note that Akande is the type of Yoruba proper 


name reserved for this type of occasion). 
Son: O /o/ (said as two syllables on a low tone followed by a 


mid-tone in reply to a greeting). 


*Mr J. Carnochan of the School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 
told me of his experience with a Mid-Western Nigerian boy who constantly 
used Thank you instead of Yes in this situation. 
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(b) later at school between the same boy and his teacher: 


Pupil: Ẹ karo, sa /e karə sa/ (Good morning, sir. Note the 
introduction of sir from English to Yoruba as sa). 
Teacher: Karo o /kar3 o) (Good morning). 


Pupil: Yesa |jesa/ (Yes, sir—introduced into Yoruba from 
English). 


To make the situation more complicated please is not always 
used where British people would use it to show politeness. Please 
is commonly regarded as the. English equivalent of Yoruba jọwọ 
[d32wo] (two syllables said with a low tone anda high tone respec- 
tively) or dakun /daki/ (two syllables said with a high tone and a 
mid-tone respectively). Incidentally you can show politeness in 
Yoruba without using either of these two words. The form of 
your personal (second) pronoun—the ‘majestic plural’ form, 
‘e [e] which is the shortened form of ‘enyin’ /eji/ instead of ‘iwọ’ 
/iw2/—would serve. But in English you have got to keep please, 
since present-day you adds no element of politeness or indication 


of social status as it did in earlier English. And since in many 
situations (for exam 


ple, asking someone to hand you something) 

the Yoruba speaker usually shows politeness by his choice of 

pronoun, he does not often add please when he makes such a 

request in English. His please is always, not occasionally as in 

British English, a polite plea for something and never just a mark 
of politeness, as it often is in British English. 

Ph ge ie a Nigeria other senses of please in standard 

re normal, the expressio y 

a concession of latitude PE h Peta la 


nvitation to tea. 


: yes or no. u 
to use English he does not oft i afc ee 
or no in such circumstances. 


Perhaps the most significant evidence of the transfer of 


—— 
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Yoruba practice to English is the fact that thank you is used to 
show only genuine gratitude or appreciation. Therefore in all 
Situations where British people would use it to show only polite- 
ness it would not occur in Western Nigerian English. For example, 
after such a common action as a wife’s handing of the salt to 
her husband at table it would not be heard at all. A further 
complication is introduced by the differences in meaning expressed 
by different intonation patterns in British English. This use of 
intonation is absent in Western Nigerian English. Thus when the 
average Yoruba first comes into a British community he runs the 
tisk of being regarded as rude, the very opposite of what his 
parents have strictly trained him to be and what those who knew 
him in the Nigerian community regard him. Of course, the West- 
ern Nigerian use of intensifiers to show the degree of gratitude 
may come to his rescue. For one of the peculiarities of his use of 
thank you is the increase in the number of very’s collocating with 
it according to the intensity of his feelings of gratitude. Another 
peculiarity is that the usual acknowledgement of thanks is Don’t 
mention it (or without the it). Not at all, which is very common in 
British English, is extremely rare. And one other peculiarity is 
the possible combination of yes or no with please and thank you 
to produce something like No, please, thank you, which was heard 
recently from a Western Nigerian in a restaurant. Needless to say, 
the British waitress did not know what to make of this odd answer.} 
It is interesting to note that thanks with all its possible expan- 
sions as an alternative to thank you is not common at all in 
Western Nigeria. And 7 thank you instead of the aphetic Thank 
you is as common in Western Nigeria as it is rare in Britain. 
Perhaps these usages are best explained only as examples of what 
marks Western Nigerian English as conservative and literary. 
Similarly, the British use of to give thanks and to return thanks 
to refer to prayer before and after a meal is not common. Almost 
the only expression is Let us pray. 3 n , 
How relevant is this discussion to English teaching? It is 
fundamentally relevant to the adequacy and effectiveness of an 
English language-teaching programme in a multilingual country 
like Nigeria, where English is a second language that serves both 
as a national and an international medium. Two reasons could 
be given for this assertion. Firstly, there has not been any deliberate 
attempt on the part of Western Nigerians to create a Western 
Nigerian English, necessarily different from Standard English. 
Rather there has been an attempt to use Standard English to live. 
Secondly, the deviations discussed cannot be written off simply 


1He used please to express politeness and thank you to express his gratitude 
at being asked if he wanted another cup of tea. 
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as the effects of bad methods of teaching. To illustrate this point, 
one could recall what has happened in Nigeria about two very 
common deviations in usage pointed out by a British education 
officer, E. A. L. Gaskin, over ten years ago. One is the use of no 
with a positive answer and yes with a negative answer referred to 
earlier in this discussion. The other is the use of How do you do. 
These two deviations were pointed out among many others for 
eradication. The fact that such deviations were subsequently 
made the subject of examination in Nigeria led to an effort being 
made to drill them out of existence. What is the situation today? 
Almost every Western Nigerian user of English ‘knows’ the correct 
Standard English usage. But, whenever he is entirely off his 
guard and particularly when using no or yes as a full sentence 
substitute, he relapses to the deviation, However, relapse to the 


wrong use of the equally common How do you do is not half as 
common as relapse in the yes Or no usage. Why? The present 
writer would explain this i 


n terms of the degree of influence of 
Yoruba culture on the Yoruba-speaker’s English usage. And for 
further comparison one may cite another common deviation 


ave arisen from taking the usages as 
ssions'—How do you do being an 
i reeting asking after one’s health or 
a ae Je Or no being equivalents of Yoruba ‘beni’ 

eko’ /bekə/. The wrong use of How do you do is no 
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A STUDENT of the history of education in Norway cannot 
fail to trace the influence of the continental tradition, which, 
largely owing to the German or Lutheran Reformation, has left 
its imprint in the northern countries. English language-teaching 
is not old in Norway. Its beginnings are closely connected with 
the nineteenth-century revival of Norwegian trade and shipping. 
As the author of a textbook wrote in 1844: ‘Only the merchant, 
the sailor, and the mechanic study this language, on account of 
its practical utility . . - English is, as it were, banished from all 
learned, that is, all the public schools . . . However, there is some 
reason to hope that a change for the better may be expected.’ 
This change was effected a few years later by the great Norwegian 
school reformer Hartvig Nissen, and English began to be taught 
in some of the grammar schools. Among the first ‘learned schools’ 
to admit English as an optional subject was Stavanger: and its 
famous pupil Alexander L. Kielland, the novelist, who matricu- 
lated in 1867, availed himself of the opportunity. i 

In the middle of the nineteenth century Norwegian public 
secondary schools had for their sole object the preparation of 


students for the university, and the object of the university was 
largely to provide a professional training in accordance with the 
‘learned school’ was 


demands of the government services. This old 
h as modern languages. The 


classical, with German and Frenc T 
classical versus modern studies controversy and the growing 
demand for a more democratic secondary education of a general 
kind and of a higher standard led, however, 10 Norway as else- 
where, to the introduction of modern languages and science 


subjects into the school system. ; 
The important historical dates in Norwegian general secondary 


education are 1869, 1896, 1935, 1959, and 1964. , 
The Education Act of 1869 established a public secondary 


school, intended both to provide a general education and to 
prepare students for the university. Among the new subjects was 
English. The really new thing about the school system of 1869 
was the ‘middle school’, which had an English and a Latin ‘line’. 
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German was the first foreign language for all; Latin was taken 
by those who wanted to go on to the classical gymnasium and the 
university. English was taken by those (then a minority) who 
planned to pass on to the university through the new realgym- 
nasium, and by the many who did not go on to the university. 
A number of towns established middle schools without the super- 
Structure of the gymnasium, The Tesult was that people with a 
good, but not university, education had a fair knowledge of 
German and English, whereas the academic world up to 1900 
Was practically without knowledge of English, having instead 
(and possibly an insignificant 
amount of English as an optional subject). Thus we got, roughly, 
an academic classical culture closely linked with Germany, and 
at had closer ties with the English- 


By the Education Act of 1896, English was made a compulsory 


ools as a second foreign language; the 

ntirely non-classical, and a modern 

its turn came to be called the ‘English 

; atively large amount of time to English 

oe was established as an equivalent to the classical gym- 
vi le 


timary school 
An Act of 1959 


> Concerning the basic School, made English a 
for all children in the new nine-year school 
ge 11). Although the nine-year school has 
ted for more than 25 per cent of the popula- 
lish is taught to the great majority 


nal systems of 1869, 189 964 
may be summarized Toughly as follows: A Eana ay iii 


1869: Primary school 3 years, Middle School 6 years Gymna- 
sium 3 years, i 


1896: Primary school 5 years, Middle School 4 years, Gymna- 
Slum 3 years (from about 1920: T3523) 
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1935: Primary school 7 years, Realskole 3 years or Gymnasium 
5 years. 

1959 (1964). Basic school 9 years (1959), Gymnasium 3 years 
(1964). 


Il 


Since the beginning of the twentieth century the world has seen 
an unprecedented increase in the population of institutions of 
Post-primary education. In Norway the extent of that increase 
is perhaps even more noticeable than in most west European 
countries. Thus the yearly number of examinees at the middle 
school examination, upwards of 500 in the 1870’s and rather less 
that 2,000 in 1900, rose to about 5,000 in the 1920’s and to 
about 8,000 in the 1930’s, ie. to approximately 15 per cent of all 
Norwegian 17-year-olds. At the same time the yearly number 
of examinees at the end of the gymnasium course, taking the 
examen artium, under a hundred in the 1870’s and rather less 
than 400 in 1900, increased to more than 2,000 in the 1920’s and 
to about 3,000 in the 1930’s, i.e. to approximately 5 per cent of all 
Norwegian 20-year-olds. In the 1940’s the examinee figures of the 
Norwegian gymnasium increased to about 6,000. The post-war 
years have swelled the yearly output of the realskole (middle 
school) and the gymnasium to about 30 per cent of the 17-year- 
olds and about 20 per cent of the 19-year-olds respectively. The 
basic nine-year school, which is compulsory for all 7-16-year-olds, 
replacing the realskole, is likely to stimulate an ever further 
increase in the population of the gymnasium as well as of estab- 
lishments for technical, vocational, or continued general edu- 
cation. The inflation of the examen artium figures has, quite 
naturally, led to a rush for enrolment in institutions of higher 


learning. 

The number of examinees for the modern language papers 
(chief subject English) has shown an even greater proportional 
increase. Under the 1869 Act the annual percentage of examinees 
on the ‘English line’ of t i 1 rose from about 70 in 
the 1870’s to more than 90 in the 1890's, and the percentage of 
examinees on the science side of the gymnasium increased simul- 

ct, which made the 


taneously from 16 to 60. Under the 1896 A I 
middle school non-classical, the shifts in the gymnasium popula- 


tion may be given as follows: Before 1920 40-50 per cent were 
candidates in Science, about 30 per cent in Classical Studies, 
and 20-30 per cent in Modern Languages. Since 1920, however, 
the number of classical canditates has dwindled, whereas the 
number of candidates for the modern language papers has 
considerably increased. The proportions for the 1960’s are so far: 
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Science and Mathematics rather more than 50 per cent, Sec 
Languages rather more than 40 per cent, Classical Stu 

er cent. 
Thus, for the last two generations, English has been taught ol 
compulsory foreign language to the whole Norwegian a ie 
secondary school population. It is now taught to all pupils oe : 
new basic nine-year school from the fifth class (age 11), an ae 
majority of the pupils in the old elementary seven-year sc al 
from the sixth class (age 12). It is a regular feature in technic: 
and vocational education, in further general education, e.g. in 
Folk High Schools, and, of course, in teacher education. 


m 


The English course in the Norw 
now lasts six (or five) years for ex 


irty-six period week are devoted 
to English. 


The English course in technical and Vocational schools will be 
geared to the general aims of the School or course concerned, 


ourse) or 20 (two-year course for teachers 
of English, based on the ‘ m iy 


\ Nglish is normally held at the end of the 
basic school years (old 
years), 


: Although in some areas a qualifying examination (including 
nglish) for th i eld at the end of the seven-year 
basic school course, the 1959 sc i 
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The active vocabulary is expected to be about 2,000-3,000 words. 

Technical and vocational examinees are, mutatis mutandis, 
tested along similar lines to candidates in the realskole. 

Economics candidates in the gymnasium take in their final year 
a written examination testing their knowledge of ordinary as well 
as of commercial English. 

The written examination on the modern language side consists 
of a written paper of five hours, in which the candidate has to 
write a single long essay. The subject may be based either on 
approved textbooks (which is the alternative generally preferred) 
or on matter which has not been specially prepared. Reference 
books may not be taken into the examination room. Recent 
examples of the questions set may be interesting to English 
teachers: ‘From Galsworthy’s Justice: “Tell briefly what happened 
to William Falder at his lodgings and at the office on the morn- 
ing of the 7th of July, when he ended by forging the cheque. 
Then show how the counsel for the defence tried to prove to the 
jury that Falder could not be held responsible for the crime he 
had committed. What is your personal view on the subject ?”— 
“After sketching the events leading up to the outbreak of the 
American War of Independence, state what was the attitude of 
William Pitt (Chatham) towards the American colonies. (Or, 
show on what grounds Edmund Burke in his speech on March 22, 
1775, recommended. conciliation with the American colonies). 
In conclusion, say briefly what you think has helped to promote 
friendly relations between Great Britain and the United States 
since their separation in the eighteenth century.” 

It is clear from these questions that much more than a know- 
ledge of the English language is required: a detailed knowledge of 


the subject matter of the textbooks is just as necessary. Criticism 
d nature of the exami- 


is sometimes made of the highly specialize L 
nation, but most Norwegian teachers would agree that it should 
be more than a test of linguistic attainment, and that the civiliza- 
tion of Great Britain and of the English-speaking world hon 
form an important part of the syllabus. Here, too, considera! : 
experiment is now taking place both with syllabus and forms o. 


examination in order to extend the scope of systematic language 


teaching 

inations i i ther 
training college examinations 1n English are el 

iene ee 5 ear course) or the modern 


Iskole (four-y 
Gert mone a ea (two-year special course). The 


language side of the gymnasium i 
university English course, lower level, has, however, had its 
impact upon the latter special course for English teachers. In 
training colleges again, experimentation as to content as well as 


approach is in progress. ; 
An oral jest in English is also held at the nine-year school 
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examination, at the realskole examination, at the examen 
artium, at the economics gymnasium examination, and at the 
teacher-training college examination, but only a few candidates 
are generally selected for this test. 

The examination papers of the nine-year school, the realskole, 
and the gymnasium are set by the Central Councils of the Ministry 
of Education. The examen artium certificate as well as that of 
the economic gymnasium are also matriculation certificates 
qualifying the holder for university entrance. 

There are more students of English in Norway now than at 
any time in the past. Whilst a majority of them are at Oslo 
University an increasing number go to the university in Bergen 
(formally constituted in 1948), and to Norges Laererhogskole— 
the Teachers’ Advanced College, Trondheim. Special one-year 
English courses, on the model of university lower degree courses, 
at some teacher-training colleges, are sponsored by the Ministry 
of Education. One of these courses is run in Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne, England, in Co-operation with the University’s Institute of 
Education. 


The glish at universit level is very extensive. 
Those who take it as i iech - 


three subjects, 
n ets re English in Secondary schools are mostly university 
graduates who have passed a short course in pedagogy, including 


À any of them ime in 
England or in the United States, have spent some tim 
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colleges—but from next year eleven—offer a special course, 
lasting the full two years, for the training of English teachers. 
The normal two-year course does not provide instruction in 
English, except experimentally in one or two cases. The Education 
Act of 1959 was the prelude to a tremendous increase in the 
number of children learning English. In sparsely populated areas 
experiment in English teaching has started with teachers even 
lacking in proper qualifications. In order to supplement the 
number of trained English teachers emerging each year from the 
training colleges, a number of different courses—in-service, 
resident, and correspondence—Iasting from six months to two 
years, depending on the qualifications of the participants, are at 
present in progress. The largest of these was started as early as 
1946 and is sponsored and run by the Norwegian Association of 
Basic School Teachers. Some in-service courses, for teachers in 
the basic school as well as for others, have been run in collabora- 
tion with the British Council. A 
There are courses in commercial English at a number of senior 
secondary schools of business and at commercial schools in the 
larger towns, and English studies are organized for advanced 
students of business administration at Norges Handelshogskole, 
Bergen. The Norwegian Workers’ Educational Association, 
which has been active since 1931, has established classes in 
English in some parts of the country. The Students ase 
Movement (Studentersamfunnets Fri Undervisning) was pare 
in 1840 to enable university students to give tuition in a ult 
classes outside the university. It is a flourishing ge a 
centres in practically all the larger concentrations ral aaa me 
in Norway. English is by far the most popular et poms 
teachers—all of them English—in more ae 
the far north to the extreme south. These teachers alse assist ka 
English teaching in the secondary schools, thoug pe E cilities 
aty inito onganizeiand ain r oe emma aisted Many 
for this ki f instruction have not p . 
me seaietioth also organize English classes, lac tae = 
numberof English correspondences cots proadoasting aet 
are i ish on the Norwe; 
e A t re of course, listen to B.B.C. Secs ies 
School textbooks after 1869 reveal two definite periods S t Š 
standard of pronunciation. Tt is possible to distinguish tosa as 
—Early School English and Present-Day School English. Early 
School English was supreme till the late eighties, when Present- 
Day School English was first launched. A typical feature of 
Early School English was the substitution of Norwegian phono- 
logical elements for those of English. In the school textbooks 
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difficult pronunciations were sometimes indicated by trans- 
criptions, using the value of the letter in Norwegian ortho- 
graphy. 

Rules were given about how English orthographical forms were 
pronounced. In Jacob Lokke’s grammar, a book which appeared 
in two different editions (in 1867 and 1870) and was widely used, 
the pronunciation of words like clerk, queen, cape, life, bluff was 
indicated as ‘klahrk’, “kvihn’, ‘kep’, ‘leif’, ‘bløff’. 
ther practices a movement for reform 
languages was started in the eighties, 


{international Ph 


now recommende: 
i Le curriculum of the public Schools is fixed by the Ministry of 
have to be officially approved. 


Several textbooks, and provided 


ards are z . 
ments in language-teaching, reached, there is full scope for experi 
Some outstanding names of B 
: nglish text i rway 
in the last eighty years should per hap oo ies 
oe mong Ee Writers for the middle school were Tasoh Løkke, 
ose readers were extensively used in the middle school of the 
1869 Act; Knud Brekke, whose 


tly. Th, 
by C. Knap and H. Eitrem. The la, 


ters. 


Y Were rivalled in the 1920’s 
ast thirty years have seen a 
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. The first textbooks were not, as one would wish today, linguis- 
tically prepared from a consideration of the needs of the school 
population at different stages of development. Some of them, 
however, had items of considerable personal appeal. In recent years 
a number of deserving books for the primary stage have appeared 
with a vocabulary restricted to less than a thousand words, and 
taking account of recent trends in modern language-teaching. 
Systematic language textbooks for the higher grades are beginning 
to appear. Readers for the realskole and the junior secondary 
comprehensive stage of the nine-year school are designed to 
teach the pupils not only the language but also something of 
English life and institutions. 

By tradition the textbooks for the gymnasium, particularly 
those for the modern language side, consist of extracts (2-12 
pages) from standard English authors. Literature and history are 
dealt with as twin sisters in rough outline from the age of Shake- 


‘speare to our own times. One may find that Brekke and Western 


(supplemented by Otto Andersen and H. Eitrem) have a greater 
liking for history than Knap and Eitrem. In case of the syllabus, 
the stress, at first, lay on matters of religion and politics in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, and on the epic 
story of the expansion of England. In the 1920°s, 1930's, and 1940's, 
the centre of gravity, however, shifted to the eighteenth, nineteenth, 
and twentieth centuries, to the Revolution, the British Common- 
wealth. Some names of authors represented will perhaps convey an 
idea of the standard of texts which were selected for the Norwegian 
modern language gymnasium: Shakespeare (usually The Merchant 
of Venice), Milton, Addison, Swift, Gray, Boswell, Scott, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Hood, the Brownings, Tennyson, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Shaw, Kipling, Wells, 
Galsworthy, Pitt, Burke, Macaulay, Carlyle, Ruskin, Green, 
Gardiner, Lecky, McCarthy, Toynbee, Mill, Bright, Gladstone, 
Smith, Spencer Walpole, Seeley, Pollard, Trevelyan, Lytton 
Strachey, Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, J. L. Garvin, Alfred 
Zimmern, J. A. Williamson, Ernest Barker, Arthur Bryant, etc. 
Recently an English observer, Mrs Enid D. M. Beeken, gave 
her impression of English language-teaching 1n Norwegian 
schools as follows: ‘I was interested to learn of some of the 
criticisms made by Norwegian teachers concerning the English 
syllabus, and its history content. It seemed to me that in achieving 
the extraordinarily high standard of English reached in Norwe- 
gian schools something has been sacrificed. Pupils capable of 
phrasing a long academically correct sentence are not always able 
to express themselves in simpler and more idiomatic English. 
They are, so to speak, better acquainted with the use of “neigh- 
bouring” than with “next door”. 1 think too, the inclusion of 


| 
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are, 
more comparatively modern poetiy, ~ pocty si bts ii a ne 
er modern poets, wou em à 
aie to the pupils, Some of the older textbooks zere ene 
revision. The ubiquitous Macaulay is not so much po Tae 
as unsuitable stuff, I thought that on the whole _ ae 
elementary primers in use in the Primary schoo bers a 
textbooks than some of the older readers in the high school. 


Vv 


The second World War has accelerated revision of the on on 
of English teaching in Norway, Particularly that of the mo ‘he 
language side of the gymnasium. It is a modern demand tha 


d emerge from a consideration 


in the teachin 
factors in the 


Their impact © selection of new books as well 
as of new editions of old ones. : 3 

significant recent trend js the revival of interest in teaching 
methods based on new media in Telation to the various categories 
of pupils at different learning levels, Oral methods are of estab- 
ished Tepute in Norway, T. 


here is at present a stirring among 
language-teachers—and Not least amon 8 English teachers. 


Some Recent Films 


ROGER MANVELL 


Dr Manvell discusses some of the films of the past three years which have 
been adapted from well-known literary sources, both contemporary and 
of the past. 


THE CINEMA in Britain, as elsewhere, continues to draw 
on the literature of the past and present alike, but does so with 
mixed motives. In the case, for example, of the British film made 
by the American director, Richard Brooks, from Conrad’s 
Lord Jim, a highly introspective novel concerned with the human 
conscience was turned into a film of action and spectacle, in many 
respects well made, but essentially different in nature and treat- 
ment from the book. Another case was The Amorous Adventures of 
Moll Flanders: the motive here was to produce an erotic romp 
on the screen which would repeat the international success of 
John Osborne’s and Tony Richardson’s Tom Jones. It proved 
an honest enough film with a certain rough-and-ready flair for 
period atmosphere, but it bore- little relation either in detail of 
action or in realism of treatment to Defoe’s novel. Its predecessor 
in this field, however, Tom Jones, had many good qualities. The 
script by John Osborne is completely in tune with Fielding’s 
book, though the eighteenth century is treated in an irreverent 
manner which is fresh and modern. There is no intention in the 
way Tom Jones is scripted, directed, or acted to put up the smoke- 
screen of ‘history’ between ourselves and the people we see 
Portrayed. In spite of certain mannerisms of style which have 
become rather familiar in Tony Richardson’s films, most of the 
characters in this film seem as ‘real’ as you and me. f 

The settings for the action, which was shot virtually entirely 
on location, are interesting in themselves. The main part of S 
film was photographed on two country estates on the Dorse - 
Somerset border; the country house in Dorset had its oe 
considerably adapted to suit the needs of the production. h- z 
seems little doubt that the air of authenticity that is one of the 
mainstays of the film comes from this insistent use of location, 


ich i j ý isti film- 
whic of Tony Richardson’s characteristics as a 
Ar 4 o turn Tom Jones into a 


maker. Nevertheless, he has chosen t j 
modern French cinema, super- 


jeu d’esprit in the style of the : 
impose on the story’s natural gusto and humanity all the tricks 
of the ciné-camera, including fancy ‘wipes’, zip-pans, and jump- 


cuts from one flash of action to another, close-in shooting, and 
even tricks derived from silent-film comedy—including freezing’ 
the action into a still picture, or speeding up the motion at the 
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close of sequences. However, in spite of this technical eer 
many sequences make this past century come alive mos EE 
The film is not the equal of the novel, nor does it preten ne 
is. To some extent it is made at the novel’s expense, squan = s 
its great wealth of potential material. Fielding, after all, ae 
the expansive, picaresque style of his time, although t a ne 
story remains a simple one. There are many light-hearte a 
vigorous performances, particularly by Albert Finney as Tom 


and Edith Evans as Squire Allworthy’s haughty sister from the 
town. 


timer’s novel, The Pumpkin-Eater, of 
Robin Maugham’s Story,, The Servant, and of his own stage-play, 
The Caretaker, 

Take the case of The Pumpkin 


and couldn’t 
However, this film, lik 


most unlikely women, and the 

appalling rows that follow. 
As written by Pe: 
Jo’s sardonic reve 
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careless about the cause of his wife’s suffering, yet never stops 
loving her, though on a plane quitè different from that of her own 
voracious kind of loving. In the novel, the other characters are 
seen through the mind of the distracted woman; in the film, 
where we observe both her and them with equal objectivity, 
they verge on caricature, like James Mason’s sadistic informer 
and the terrible women played with such ruthless relish by Maggie 
Smith and Yootha Joyce. As for Anne Bancroft, we remember 
just how strong and resourceful an actress she can be from those 
memorable fights she had round the dining-table in The Miracle- 
Worker, the film about the childhood of Helen Keller. In The 
Pumpkin-Eater, she plays Jo with all the vigorous virtuosity of 
which she is capable, but the result, for me at any rate, was more 
disturbing than moving. ; 

The Servant is based on the fable by Robin Maugham, and it 
has the advantage of being filtered to the screen through Pinter’s 
brilliant script. Pinter adds his own particular overtones to 
heighten the significance of the corrupt relationship between the 
two men involved, the master and the man-servant. The Servant 
is a film with a symbolistic quality the depths of which are much 
what you yourself make them. On a purely superficial level, 
taking the events shown realistically, this is a story of the motive- 
less corruption of one human being by another during the course 
of which their social relationship is reversed: it is as if Iago had 
achieved command in Cyprus at the end of Othello. bee 
who began by being the complete slave of his master, 3 ma - 
ing the master his slave. The man with the upper-class i ree a A 
reduced to a plaything by the man without soi ees = 
without breeding, without conscience. You can take tl aie oe 
how you will, but a parable it is, and it is in this manner r 

` Pi iptwriter, by Joseph Losey, the 
Presented by Pinter, the scrip the master. 
director, and by the principal actors, James Fox as y ae 
Dirk Bogarde as the manservant, and Sarah Miles as 


ing woman. A 

The talent of Harold Pinter as a ommi oy ae ee 
first of all on television. This is possibly why "Co he a 
such as The Room, The Birthday Party, The Ea el 
more recently, The Tea Party for television, se e fa aoe 
or the stage—he takes a close look at a small ARS 
locked up in a world which seems to lie op Oe aewriter 
sanity and insanity. It is Pinter’s particular je ee os ae 
that he can make us see the tragi-comedy of t i vi of the 
condition revealed in the enclosed, obsessional w 
sub-normal and the paron ae of his plays and the first 


T) the most : : 
3 y hei h a masterly and complete expression to this 


— 
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tragic dilemma in human experience. It involves only three 
characters, and it is set in the attic room of a small, tumbledown 
tenement in London; the rest of the house is empty. Mick, the 
owner of the property, is a violent, unpredictable young man 
whose only dream is to turn the house into a palace furnished 
according to the glossiest advertisement for modern interior 
decoration. His older brother, Aston, is a lonely, self-enclosed 
man whose youthful hallucinations have only been cured by 
shock therapy; he sees the house as a means to fulfil his need to 
use his hands—work which he completely lacks the mental 
energy and initiative to undertake. To his visitor—a down-and- 
out known as Davies brought in one night by Aston because, for a 
while, he senses in him a companion whose misfortune is even 
greater than his own—the attic is a place where he can stay 


th remarkable film taken from William 
eee a fable about human civilization 

i i $ . a group of b an 
uninhabited tropical island after the a a wich thay wae 
wn into the sea. The eldest of 


Welve, the majority much younger, 
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civilized group-living. One of these is Ralph, who is elected as 
the initial leader, and the other is Piggy, a fat, bespectacled and 
asthmatic child with abnormally bad sight who would be the target 
for cruel fun were it not that he has a gift for talking and insists 
on thinking things out for himself. Opposed to them from the 
start is another group of boys, led by Jack, whose own particular 
talent for leadership is essentially destructive. Jack, with his lust 
to hunt, kill, and have savage fun soon displaces Ralph, whose 
higher instinct for orderliness and justice is too unformed to hold 
the rest together. Once the rot has set in, the boys rapidly deterio- 
rate into a tribe of wild savages. 

This is not a pretty fable, and to realize it effectively on the 
screen using a selection of English children who had never acted 
before became a feat of direction for Peter Brook. These boys 
were taken to live on an island off Puerto Rico, and submitted 
to the gruelling experience of making real the truth of Golding’s 
tale. The film was shot in the strict order of the narrative, and 
Peter Brook kept the camera as free as possible to catch every 
significant moment of improvisation the children instinctively 
devised. Although in general they understood the nature of what 
they were doing, certain concessions had to be made to allow for 
their lack of fundamental acting ability. For example, their looks 
reflect this darkening experience far better than their voices, and 
because of this much of the dialogue is spoken without the actor’s 
faces in direct vision. Apart from Piggy’s slight, effective dialect, 
the boys tend to speak with a deadening English seria 
accent which makes the most terrible things said sound polite an 
bloodless. However, Ralph does manage to convey the patheue 
anxiety of a sensitive child unable to stop things going A Bo 
Piggy inspires a beautifully uninhibited performance. ka 2 red 
who plays Jack looks the part, but lacks the real mena al 
potential tyrant. 

The film rightly, I t 


from phase to phase in t 
but at times one feels th 


hink, moves episodically and austerely 
his decline and fall of juvenile humanity, 
e director fears that the lack of urgency 


or dramatic pace in the children patioman nra n, 
ae ; : i ; 
sated by introducing cinematic evices to bu. 3 l 
i i the hunting of the 
This happens, for example, in the sequence o: r 
i f Ralph at the end. This 
unknown beast, or the savage chase o t 
treatment would be quite normal in a conventional film, but 
seems out of place and over-sensational in this most unconven- 
tional one. Making this film was obviously a very severe challenge, 


and fi it is in the main successful. 
A Terter ates forward in British film-making was Lindsay 


i i i This Sporting Life. 
And 4 n of David Storey’s novel, 
Once Bs a aun adapted his own novel for the screen. This 
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Sporting Life, I think, carries the British cinema a stage ag 
by introducing considerations into the treatment of situation an 
character which are more than merely objective and descriptive. 
As Anderson himself Puts it: ‘The film is primarily a study in 
temperament. It is a film about a man of extraordinary power 
and aggressiveness, both temperamental and physical, but at a 
Same time with a great innate sensitiveness and a need for love s 
which he is at first hardly aware. And this sensitiveness is reflecte 
in a very strange and complicated relationship with a woman. 


Although This Sporting Life is the story of a footballer called 
Robert Machi 


of the north of 


of Wakefield—an objective picture of this life was nave ES 
Prime intention of the film. As Anderson goes on to say, his 
were very aware that we were not making a film about anythbi ng 
representative; we were making a film about something pe a 
We were not making a film about a worker, but about an ee 
ordinary (and therefore more deeply significant) man, and abo 


destructive possessiveness. Machin, who was formerly a miner, 
becomes a professional Rugby player and at the same eed 
Yy, a relationship whic 
he em seem to know how to develop into anything 
positive, 

The film is told in a succession of flashbacks, Machin is given 
gas by a dentist following an accident on the field, and as a result 


he recalls the stages of his unhappy, and at times rebellious, 
relationship with his fellow. 


promoters of the 


7g ik e : Porters can no longer live up to in 
their individual lives. The film ends with tans tragedy when 
Mrs Hammond dies and Frank is left to discover in mi 
2 or love went far deeper than he eve 
realized when she was alive, This subtle, uncompromising film 
did not win the large audience jt deserved. It keeps close tO 
S novel, with its disturbing study on the 
background of the relationship between the players and the 
crowds they attract. 


A final note on the Russian film version of Hamlet, directed 
by Grigori Kozintsey with Innokenty Smoktunovsky as the 


> 
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Prince. In many respects this must rank as the finest adaptation 
yet of Shakespeare to the screen, though it must be recognized 
that the text used is Pasternak’s prose translation, which Kozintsev 
told me is in a slightly heightened but basically modern idiom. 
I had the privilege of meeting Kozintsev at the special one-day 
congress on Shakespeare and the Cinema organized by Unesco 
in Paris in November 1964, at which Peter Brook and I represented 
Britain among the speakers. The imagery of the play’s poetry is 
transmuted into visual terms—the merciless iron of armour and 
weapons, the forbidding stone of castle and ramparts, the menac- 
ing wash of sea against rock. The isolation of Hamlet is empha- 
sized by showing his lonely figure against the constant flux of the 
small, but crowded court. Though the dialogue is played on the 
level of thoughtful, meditative prose, the total effect of the film 

is remarkably intense and atmospheric. Grigori Kozintsev, who 
speaks English well, is somethin. 


gofa Shakespearean scholar, and 
he spent a full year producing this film on location by the Baltic 
Sea and in the studio. 


FOR THE YOUNG TEACHER-1 


Getting to Know Your Class 


H. A. CARTLEDGE 


WwW U STAND in front of your class, you are only 
ee ae you is a group of children, thirty i or 
even forty of them. You are an individual to each of those i ke 
with a character of your OWD. They soon learn to know and under: 
stand you very well. 

You, in return, should get to 
you can. You must le 
character, and try to 
them. You must find o 
not like doing. If any O 
must find out the reason. 


not the child’s. Your = : eg 
inclined only to teach the clever on™, 
those who ae not so clever. They may feel that for you they are 


only a list of names and a row of faces. 


know each of them as well as 
g and the weak points in their 
d conquer the bad in 
ing and does 


like learning English, you 
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There is no surer way to create a bad pupil than by making 
him feel that you aren’t interested in his progress at school or 
in his happiness there. On the other hand, there is no surer way 
to create a willing class, a class that is eager to co-operate with 
you and do its best to please you, than by knowing every member 
of it as an individual. 

‘Yes’ you may say ‘but how can I do this with the big classes I 
have to teach and the two or three hours a week which is all the 
time I have to spend with any one of my classes? I have to get 
can’t waste time on anything 
they do the exercises.’ 


That will make all the difference to both, the speed and the 
hings. 


The first thing you must do is get to know each pupil by his or 
her name. This may take quite a lo 


S names—Anne, Betty, Susan, and so Hae 

: mes must be big enough for you to see them 
easily from the front of the class, ‘ i g 

; rds and a packet of pins into your next lesson 

oe ee a card and a pin to each pupil—but remember 

> names for boys and irls’ irls— 1 them 

to pin the card on t 3 im ieee 


© their clothing, on thei in a place 
where you can see it clearly, iii i 


Now you can begin an English conversation as soon as you 


wish. You can wish the pupils « i 
. Pils ‘good mo ? OF fternoon 
In turn, and get them to ans : hears apa a 


up, sit down, close the door, o 


own, ro A n very 
soon begin this kind of dialogue: sical 


T. This is Tom, Bill, is this Tom? 
P. Yes, itis. 

T. That’s Jack. Fred, is ti 
P. Yes, itis. 

T. Mary, is this Jack? 

P. No, it isn’t, it’s Tom. 


hat Jack? 
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T. Betty, is that Tom? 
P. No, it isn’t, it’s Jack. 


If you tried to learn all their names first, it might take you a 
long time to get even as far as this. If you can begin with English 
names in this way, you can always learn the real names of the 
pupils as time goes on. If they put their own name on the exercises 
they write for you, with their English name in brackets after it, 
you will learn their names as you give the corrected work back 
to them. This is only one of the many ways of learning their 
names, once the use of English names has given you breathing- 
space to do so. 

Another reason for getting to know each child by name is for 
class control and discipline. School-children are far from being 
little angels. However well you have got them to work, there will 
always be moments when one or other of them will feel like 
playing some sort of trick. If they never did, they would indeed 
be dull and lifeless pupils. All the same, their instinct for mischief 
needs to be checked at the proper moment, or you may find that 
the class gradually gets out of hand. — , 

The only effective way to stop this is by speaking to the offender 
by name. There is little use in your calling out Stop playing 
about, that boy in the back row’. This is too vague, and it shows 
how little contact you have with the class. But Tom, bring that 
knife here’ or ‘Mary, stop whispering to Susan’ will have an 
immediate and direct effect. Some teachers almost seem to have 
eyes in the backs of their heads, and can pick out and “tie 
a child who is behaving badly, even when their back is om to 
the class and they are writing on the blackboard. Such Len 
have very little trouble in getting their pupils to attend to 


lesson! id 
One should not make too much of the need for this ie a 
discipline, that consists of telling children to stop doing what yo 


iti iscipline i ter, the 
j . Positive discipline is much better, 
a ee o do what you want 


i iscipli es them t 
kind of discipline that encourag E ao ne dara 


; inds of discipline, 
ag r “aa each of them personally, and does 


his pupils feel that he knows 
not ‘merely look on them as a nameless and featureless mass. 


FOR THE YOUNG TEACHER—2 


Questions in the Classroom 


GEOFFREY BROUGHTON 


TEACHING EFFICIENCY depends very much on er 
close interaction of the teacher and his learners. The art x 
questioning in the classroom is one of the prime means of re 
taining this interaction and one which all teachers do we 
develop. 


F t 
Compare two teachers and their classes. The first does no 
believe in questi 


Process. He doesn’t know whois understanding him and who is not. 
He doesn’t know wh Ss at 
bers of his class. He can’t tell which members are giving him t ae 
full attention and which are dreaming. This is the technique of t 


lecture, perhaps the least efficient method of teaching in existence, 
except for learners of th 


By Contrast, our seco 


uses questions throughout the 1 


g forward at 
e class are w 


gular check on understanding and performance. 
Unlike the first teacher, he is j iver f 


process: he and his class are i 

which promotes efficient learning and teaching. pa 
But how does this Second teacher ensure full class activity 

without losing control? It is safer, the inexperienced teacher 


sometimes feels Warily, to keep talking and not let the noise and 
interruptions begin, In this way is the first kind of teacher born, 
through fear, 


Let us base our questioning on a sound working relationship 
understood by all in our classroom, We, the teacher, may as 
many questions duri 


= 


m 
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loss of control: we cannot direct our questions where we will, 
the initiative is in the hands of our noisiest and most excitable 
learners.) We expect class members to put up a hand to show 
they think they can answer the question. Then we can assume 
that those without a hand up either cannot answer or are not 
attending. This information is lost if we permit unsolicited 
answers. 

Of course, until a working relationship is established, things do 
not always go smoothly. We find that some learners don’t play 
by the rules. Suppose, for instance, that Karim is lazy. When he 
knows an answer to a question he doesn’t bother to put up his 
hand. If we suspect this, we challenge him—‘Ah, most people 
know—don’t you, Karim?’ Often this is enough to call his bluff 
and up goes his hand. Then we can challenge whoever we wish 
to answer. But, now knowing that we want him to take part, 
Karim decides the easiest way out is to put up his hand in reply 
to every question: he hopes not to be asked. But he does not 
mislead us. Watch his eyes. The learner who doesn’t want to be 
challenged never looks at the teacher! Weve 

In order to maintain this active participation in the lesson, we 
must ensure that as many learners as possible are involved. 
This has a direct bearing on how we frame our questions and 


who we decide to ask. 


Suppose we put our question like this: ‘Amin, what was that , 


new word Halim told us yesterday?’ This is a signal to the rest 
of the class that we are having a private conversation with Amin 
and they are not expected to think. But if we look generally over 
the class and ask our question—‘What was the new word Halim 
told us yesterday ?’—we are asking all members of the class to 
think. We wait for the hands to come up, then challenge: ‘Amin, 


you tell us, please’. , 
In maline our challenge, it is important to spread the question- 


ing. We don’t therefore ask the first person who puts up his hand 


(often it is the same one every time), we pause between putting 


the question and challenging. Often we know who we w to 
answer a question, even before we put it. Sometimes T ask a 
very easy one, designed for the weaker members of Sie to 
an encouragement to them to continue to try to answer. It is often 
useful at the end of a long sequence of questions to ask ourselves 
who has not answered a question and who has been allowed to 
answer too many. The wise teacher makes sure that his questions 
ha irly distributed. j 

serra this kind of interaction is different from that 
used when we are doing certain kinds of language drill. But our 
classes soon come to recognize the cues that lead into a questioning 
Toutine: ‘Now let’s see if we can all remember what the last 
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Newsboard 


i at 
chapter was about. I wonder who can make a sentence like th 


about this picture.’ 


Inany case, as with most teaching techniques, the art a, 
ing is one which arises from comfortable classroom rela oe Ta 
And with this, as with most other techniques, we can ac : an 
comfort by having thought out in some detail what w 


doing and how it is best done. 


During the last three years the 
B.B.C., working in conjunction with 
the British Council, has been prepar- 


ing a series of English language pro- 


roadcast at 
» Kenya, Nigeria, 
and is scheduled for 
experiments on which 
this series was based were described 
In a previous Newsboard item 

4, July 1963). The second ser ev 


2-in. long- 
ch series is 


gramme. 

The programmes consist of short 
plays in controlled English based on 
incidents in the life of a family in 
modern Africa. The Plays in the 


Newsboard 


Michael, Anna, and Innocent es 
were written by the well-kno’ oe 
children’s writer, Pauline megan E 
recently spent some months in ia 
Africa organizing a writers’ Leal 
shop for writers interested in Py 
ducing children’s stories. Each ie 
contains a specially composed i 
which is related to the story, bu 
the same time gives some exercise 
important structures. 

The plays are introduced A 
Narrator or Radio Teacher, bn 
also interrupts them from time be 
time in order to provide pinged 
for listener response exercises. T 
exercises are of three main types : r 

(a) straightforward repetition O 
words, phrases and sentences; i 

(b) responding to questions = 
Statements according to a P 
arranged pattern. For example: - 

Narrator: Why must Anna Fa ais 

the hospital? Because she fe 
ill. 


Children, why must she go tO 
the hospital? 
Pause for listener response 
Because she feels ill. z 
(c) constructing sentences ey 
given pattern on the basis of 


Question Box 


words’ provided by the Narrator. 
For example: 

Narrator: Plane. 

Listeners: I have never been in a 

plane before. 

Narrator: Bus. 

Listeners: I have never been in a 

bus before. 

The principal aim of the pro- 
grammes is to give experience of 
English in use in everyday situations. 
The language is carefully controlled. 
It follows on from the Joseph and 
Sarah series and each new linguistic 


Question Box 


1. Can you help me to understand 
the difference between officer and 
official? I thought that officer was 
used of men in the armed forces and 
the police force, and officials of men 
in government departments (e.g. the 
Post Office). But I have recently 
seen a reference to ‘British Council 
Officers’. 
ANSWER. It might be said that all 
officers are officials, but t 
Officials are officers. An official is the 
holder of a public office, for instance 
in national or local government. He 
is a member of the bureaucracy. An 
officer is employed on active duties, 
usually in a position of authority. 
In the case of the police, officer is also 
used as a title. Speaking to 4 police- 
man, we might address him as 
‘Officer’. We would never address 
him as ‘Official’. : 
Other examples of officers, in 
addition to those in the armed 
and the police, are 
Officers, Medical Officers of Health, 
Customs Officers, an 


item is exercised when it is intro- 
duced. The selection of linguistic 
items is based on an estimate of the 
language children would need to use 
within each situation and has been 
checked against the main textbook 
courses used in African primary 
schools in order to ensure that it is 
in keeping with the general level of 
attainment. The listener response 
exercises within the programme are 
a starting point for the fuller exercise 
of each item by the teacher, who is 
given detailed instruction and sug- 
gestions in the teacher’s notes. 


ers. In the case of the British Council, 
the title officer is probably preferred 
to that of official because of the active 


over the world, particularly in con- 


nection with English teaching. 
[H.A.C.] 


2.In The Advanced Learner’s Dic- 
tionary of Current English the noun 
sky (page 939) is defined as ‘the 
space at which we look up to from 
the earth’. Doesn't this definition 
contain one preposition too many? 


ANSWER. Yes, it certainly does. This 
definition (or, more strictly, des- 
cription) is clearly a contamination 
of two syntactic structures: (a) the 

ch we look up; and 


space at which ` 
(b) the space which we look up to. 
In fact, either at or 10 can be used 


equally well with the phrasal verb 
look up, expressing a very slight 
difference in meaning; the relative 
pronoun which may or may not be 


Question Box 
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used in this context since it is in the 
objective case; and the preposition 
at or to can be placed either im- 
mediately before the relative pro- 
noun or at the end of the phrase. This 
means that no fewer than six 
expressions are possible here: 

the space we look up at 

we look up to 
which we look up at 
which we look up to 
at which we look up 
to which we look up. 
Of these six expressions the first is 
the best to use. 

The simplest things are sometimes 
the hardest to define in a one- 
language dictionary. The editors of 
The Advanced Learner’s Dictionary 
wanted, I think, to get away from the 
tautologous definitions of sky which 
you will find in other dictionaries, 
like ‘the vault of heaven’ (Concise 
Oxford Dictionary), ‘the apparent 
vault of heaven’ (Cassell’s), ‘upper 
part of the earth’s atmosphere’ 
(Penguin). They were trying hard to 
give a true description in a new way, 
A redundant Preposition slipped in 
_ the proof-reader failed to delete 
it. 


[S.P.] 


wrote‘... in 
Are both th 


ANSWER. Yes, they are both 
able, but there is a slight diffe: 
meaning betwee: 


accept- 
; Tence in 
r € n them. If you put 
in the definite article you are referrin 


to the Lombard dialect of the Italian 
language as one definite form of 
speech among others like or 
Genoese or Venetian, whereas if you 
leave it out and say ‘in Lombard 
dialect’ you are thinking of the speech 
of Lombardy as something vague 
and indistinct. You are no longer 


thinking of it as one thing among 
ind. You are 


others of the same ki; 
thinking of it as a regional Speech in 
a general way contrasted with the 


standard language of Florence and 
Rome. 

The difference in meaning between 
these two phrases does indeed show 
quite well one of the uses of the 
definite article in English. 

Here is another example. A 
Londoner is heard to say: ‘I’m 
afraid I didn’t understand everything 
Mr Whitby said at first. He was 
talking Yorkshire dialect. After a 
time, however, I was able to follow 
him well enough. I found that he was 
speaking in the dialect of Wensley- 
dale.’ Wensleydale is one of those 
valleys in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire which have their own 
distinct dialects. [S.P.] 


4. Would you kindly inform us if the 
following sentences are correct 
according to modern English usage? 
Could you please quote some 
authority? : 
(a) If I will go there, I will see him. 
(b) I should be grateful if you 
would let me know if you are 
attending the meeting. 
(©) He is one of the best doctor in 
India. 
(d) He is one of those people who 
is responsible for this. 5 
(e) There is a big teapot and a jug 
of milk. 


ANSWER. (a) Not correct. The ‘will 
future is not used after if, The correct 
form is go—If Igo... 

(b) Correct. 

(c) Not correct. In comparing three 
People, only one of them can be best. 
But in speaking of all the doctors in 
India, a number of them are best. 
Therefore: He is one of the best 
doctors in India. : 

(d) This is less certain. It is 
arguable that who is refers to He. TO 
be on the safe side, however, it 1S 
better to write... who are responsible 
for this, 

(e) Once again there is an argu- 
ment on both sides. On the whole, 
English usage seems to support the 
Sentence as it is given. Is goes with 
teapot and a jug of milk can be 
Tegarded as an appended phrase. 


Te 


Question Box 


eet 


Salto ncr 


The writer is a native English 
speaker and a teacher of English. 
E.L.T. is a reputable journal. To- 
gether they should be sufficient 
authority. [A.V.P.E.] 


5. Do you know of any good reason 
for stressing ice-cream on the second 
syllable, while a number of other 
similar compound nouns (such as 
ice-axe, iceberg, ice-boat, ice-box, 
ice-cap, ice-fall, ice-field, ice-man, 
ice-pack) are stressed on the first 
syllable? 

ANSWER. Let us first be quite clear 
what we are talking about. All the 
compounds within the brackets 
above are what are known as single- 
stressed compounds, and moreover 
all these (the great majority of 
single-stressed compounds in Eng- 
lish) are stressed on the first compo- 
nent only. Ice-cream, along with very 
many other compounds, is what is 
known as a double-stressed com- 
pound, i.e. one that potentially re- 
ceives a strong stress on both com- 
ponents. But sentence-rhythm, and 
the occasional need to bring out a 
special meaning, cause such double- 
stressed compounds to drop one or 
other of their strong stresses under 
certain conditions. Thus ‘north-'east, 
potentially double-stressed, would be 
pronounced north-'east as opposed 
to north-west, but ‘north-east as 


opposed to ‘south-east, and also in 
‘north-east ‘wind, 


due to the proximity of the following 
stress on wind, So also ‘ice-cream 
‘soda when ice-cream is used attribu- 


tively before another strong stress. . 
Another point is connected with 
intonation: the last strong stress of a 
group of syllables is the place where 
the pitch of the voice falls (or rises) 
before the end of the group. 
is known as the kinetic stress- So 
single-stressed compounds have 4 
kinetic stress on their first compo- 
nent, whereas double-stressed com- 
pounds have a kinetic stress 0n their 
second component, whether their 
first component is in fact strongly 


stressed also or not. Paying attention 


to the position of the kinetic stress 


is the safest and surest way of notic- 
ing whether a compound is single- 
or double-stressed, as it is far easier 
to hear the place of pitch change than 
to observe degrees of stress as such. 
However, I expect the questioner 
is already well aware of all that has 
been said so far, and is asking 
whether there is any logic (‘any good 
reason’) behind the fact that ice- 
cream may bear kinetic stress on 
cream whereas all the other examples 
he quotes may not. To decide that, 
it is necessary to look into the 
meaning of a compound in order to 
establish the relationship between 
the two components, how they com- 
pare with one another in importance 
for the meaning, and how they are 
related to one another grammatically. 
(A very full analysis of the stressing 
of compounds will be found in The 
Groundwork of English Stress by 
Roger Kingdon, which all those 
interested should consult further.) 
Considered from this point of view, 
ice-cream is what Kingdon calls an 
English-type compound, its gram- 
matical structure noun + noun, but 
it differs in type of meaning from all 
the other examples given in indica- 
ting that the first component, being 
material used in manufacture, is 
contained in the second component 


which is made out of it. All the 
other examples indicate either an 
) used for 


article (box, pack, axe, etc. 
the first component (ice) or some- 
thing (cap, field, etc.) simply con- 
sisting of the first component (ice). 
The position is not quite as simple 
however: various tendencies 
k in the language which 


gorically how a given compouni 
stressed’. Not only is the above- 

ic principle at 
work, but it often happens that an 
of implied contrast 1s 


case the compone! 
is stressed at the expense of another 
syllable that would otherwise be 
us the stressing 'ice- 


stressed. Th 
cream would automatically be used 


if it were intended to bring out a 
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contrast with some other kind of 
cream, e.g. custard cream. Moreover, 
compounds that are in frequent use 
tend to get firmly established as single 
units, in which case the English 
tendency to stress early induces a 
pronunciation in which the original 
double-stressed compound is uttered 
with single stress on the first com- 
ponent. So it is that at the present 
time some people do in fact pro- 
nounce ‘ice-cream, i.e. they make of 
it a single-stressed compound, and 
the number of such people is un- 
doubtedly on the increase for this 
and many other expressions, e.g, 
armchair, fountain-pen, etc. Nowa- 
days many compounds are pro- 
nounced as single-stressed, i.e, with 
kinetic stress on the first component 
only, by Americans, when English 
people would still Pronounce them 
double-stressed, and many are pro- 
nounced single-stressed by the 
younger generation of English people 
where older people would still 
Pronounce with double-stress, 


[P.A.D.M] 


6. Some teachers 


tell their pupils t 
“Gèrman student’ oe 


(main stress on the 


teachers to tell their pupi 
‘German student’ always oe 
German-born Student’, 
who studies German’ is i 
to ‘a student of German’ ? 
Would it not be more reasonable 
to claim that ‘Gèrman student’ 


(student born in Germany) js > 
trasted with ‘Frènch slade (student 
born in France), while ‘Ge: 

stident’ is contrasted with ‘German 
téacher or German doctor’, or 


“German sdldier’ or ‘Germ : 
a an lawyer’, 


ANSWER. There are seve 


ral poi 
here. First of all, 'Germ ms 


preceding adjective 


to) the noun, and no contrast is 


implied. 'German student on the 
other hand is ambiguous, since it 
can either mean a student of German 
(as opposed to another language), 
or a student of German nationality 
(as opposed to some other national- 
ity). This is a fact of the English 
language, and no amount of teachers: 
effort to sort out the usages and say 
that such and such a pronunciation 
shall only mean one thing, so as to 
avoid possible confusions, is of any 
use. When it is essential to bring out 
a contrast, this is done by using 4 
high falling pitch on the appropriate 
syllable. So, for instance, ‘German 
student could still mean two things 
indicated within brackets above, but 
rather more emphatically, whereas 
German ‘student must mean a student 
(as opposed, e.g. to a teacher) who is 
of German nationality. Of course, if 
an English speaker feels that his 
utterance is ambiguous and that 
this matters, he will always turn the 
Construction so as to be clear, ¢.8: 
he will say ‘student of German’, thus 
avoiding the other meaning. 

j ii P.A.D.M.] 


7. I have observed two Englishmen— 
a B.B.C. announcer and a university 
professor, R.P. speakers in every 
other Tespect—employ dental stops: 
alveolar stops do not occur in their 
Speech. Is there perhaps a particular 
Speech-group or sub-group where 
dental rather than alveolar stops 
are the norm, or should dental stops 
merely be dismissed as an individu 
peculiarity ? 4 
ANSWER. Dental stops are amie 
common among Scottish speakers © 
English, ie. they are normal for 
many, so if the B.B.C. announcer OT 
the university professor were | 2 
Scottish origin, there is a possibility 
that the dental articulation of m 
ts and d’s was correctly observed 
by the questioner. But it seems wi 
likely that their speech would in 
other respects have been free from 
Scottish regionalisms of pronuncla 
tion and thus able to qualify as Raf 
I think it fairly safe to say that a 
Correctly observed) these speake 
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were idiosyncratic in their usage, in 
other words dental t's and d’s con- 
stitute an individual peculiarity. 
OutsideR.P.,some dialects of England 
regularly have dental t and d before 
r (as in tr- or even -tar-), but not in 
other phonetic contexts. Both within 
R.P. and outside, individuals can be 
found with this unusual articulation. 
It may be because they or their 
ancestors had originally some other 
language as background (as Jewish 
speakers of English had) or because 
anatomically the lower jaw is under- 
shot or protruding in such a way that 
it is easier for the tongue to articu- 
late against the teeth rather than 
farther back. 

But it occurs to me to wonder 
whether the facts in this case were 
correctly observed. Short of identify- 
ing the speakers in question and 
checking for myself (preferably from 
the life but otherwise from a first- 
class recording), there is no means of 
knowing now whether they were or 
not. It is at least possible that the 
hearer was mistaken. Was the speak- 
er heard on the radio under such 
conditions that the rather slight 
auditory difference between dental 
and alveolar articulations emerged 
unmistakably? Was the lecturer 
heard at close range or in a large hall, 
when conditions must have been un- 
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LANGUAGE TEACHING: A 
SCIENTIFIC APPROACH. 

Robert Lado. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1964. xiv+239 pp- 32s. 
Professor Lado’s book is & very com- 
prehensive treatment of his subject. 
It draws its illustrations from several 


favourable for making a conclusive 
judgement? Or is the questioner per- 
haps accustomed to hearing (and 
making?) the retroflex t’s and d’s used 
by many Indian speakers—in which 
case I can imagine that he might be 
tempted to identify any sounds 
articulated farther forward (or at 
least not retrofiexed) as being dental, 
when in fact they were not? 
[P.A.D.M.] 


8. Would you mind explaining what 
is meant by published prices in such 
sentences as Prices are the published 
prices in the U.K. or Published prices 
quoted? The expression seems to have 
a special significance in the book 
trade. Why does one say ‘published’ 
prices? With what other price- 
indications can the term be con- 
trasted? 

ANSWER. One sense of ‘publish’ is 
‘offer (a book, etc.) for sale to the 
general public’. In the British book 
trade there are three kinds of price: 
the price at which a publisher sells to 
a bookseller, the price at which a 
bookseller sells to a recognized 
library, and the price at which he sells 
to the general public. This last is the 
published price. It is fixed by the 
publisher, and the other two prices 
are usually quoted as published price 
less a certain discount. 


languages and displays full awareness 
of the disciplines underlying success- 
ful language teaching. Lado knows 
that learning is even more important 
than teaching. While linguistics may 
indicate the material to be taught, 
psychology shows how it will best 
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be learned. Most language learning 
should have a genuinely educational 
value, too, inasmuch as it brings 
experience of another community or 
culture. Lado’s theory of language 
learning ‘is based on a psycho- 
linguistic frame of reference’ (p. 35), 
and he has interesting chapters 
on Language and Culture and on 
Cultural Content and Literature. 
This is a refreshing improvement on 
the crudities of ‘appled linguistics’. 

Professor Lado has not entirely 
shaken off such influence, He defers 
rather too much to the prevailing 
taste for mechanical drill. Mimicry- 
memorization and pattern practice 
are advocated by him without any 
indication how these can transfer to 
meaningful use of a language. The 
memorized dialogues that are sug- 
gested as a means of contextualizing 
patterns must conflict to some extent 
with the grading he recommends, 
since realism will often suggest the 
inclusion of forms and patterns not 
yet reached. Nor do such dialogues 
train the learner to produce speech 
meaningful for him in various situa- 
tions; they enable him only to 
ae for specific 
gnizes that free 


Psychological 
in his theory 9 

Criticism such as the a 
mainly the elementary Stages of 
language learning. On the major 
issues the book is full of good sense 
and helpful advice, There is a Par- 
ticularly sensible and well-informed 
section on Technological Aids, which 
should be read carefully before 
money is spent on equipment. 

The author wears his academic 
and practical experience lightly, and 
the book is easy and pleasant Treading. 
It is addressed to teachers and should 
Prove a great help to them. 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
READER’S DICTIONARY 

M. West. Longmans. 1965. x-+402 pp. 
Ts. 6d. 


In this revision of the earlier New 
Method English Dictionary, Dr West 
has added words and expressions 
new to the language, has revised 
many definitions, and has used a 
broad transcription of the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet to indicate 
pronunciation. 

The 24,000 items include ‘auto- 
mation’ and ‘cybernetics’, poultry 
‘batteries’ and ‘walkie-talkie’. Not 
only does the selection of items show 
an attempt to be up-to-date, but a 
consciousness of the world-wide use 
of English is reflected in the presence 
for example on adjoining pages of 
‘luge’, ‘lycee’, and ‘machan’. f 

Unfortunately certain modern in- 
novations are short-lived and the 
lexicographer, giving as one defini- 
tion of the word ‘corgi’ ‘small 
motor bicycle, as shown’, is saddled 
with a definition and an illustration 
of a vehicle no longer in use. 

Selection is the essence of the 
dictionary-maker’s problem. One 
might justify the single definition of 
‘lighter’ as a ‘flat-bottomed boat 
(cigarette lighter’ being subsumed 
under ‘to light’), but the inclusion, 
without comment as to its currency, 
of a word like ‘froward’ in the same 
breath as ‘frigidaire’ and ‘frogman 
is less than useful. 5 

In addition to omitting indications 
of archaic forms, Dr West continues 
to support the fiction that English- 
men do not use vulgar language or 
talk about the less public parts of the 
body. More importantly, he gives 
no indication of parts of speech or 
form classes, let alone guidance in 
the patterning of nouns and verbs 
such as may be offered by traditional 
oppositions like count/mass, tran- 
Sitive/intransitive, 


TEACHING FASTER READING: 
A MANUAL. Edward Fry. 
Cambridge University Press. 1963. 
xii+143 pp. 8s. 6d. 
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READING FASTER: A DRILL 
BOOK. Edward Fry. 

Cambridge University Press. 1963. 
xi+67 pp. 3s. 9d. 


These two books have been out for 
more than two years, so they can be 
reviewed with some knowledge of 
their actual usefulness to teachers 
and pupils. Of their usefulness there 
can now be no question. They have 
caused very many readers—native 
readers of English and readers of 
English as a foreign or second lan- 
guage—to read very much faster and 
with greater comprehension. 

The manual is a little masterpiece 
of exposition. It is written clearly, 
simply, and persuasively. It covers the 
more important kinds of reading— 
skimming, the rapid reading of texts 
of about average difficulty, and the 
intensive reading of texts demanding 
careful study—and goes quite fully 
into the relevant theoretical and 
practical considerations. It does all 
this in a small compass, even with 
chapter summaries, without ever 
seeming over-concise or too dense 
in texture. A clear understanding of 
reading processes undoubtedly makes 
for better writing. 

Dr Fry wrote both these books 
after considerable teaching and 
research experience in the U.S.A. 
and Africa. Consequently the manual 
suggests teaching techniques for the 
improvement of reading that are 
valid both for native speakers of 
English and for readers of English as 
a second or foreign language. Both 
types of reader can benefit. Your 
reviewer has just returned from the 
Sudan, where some teachers of Eng- 
lish have tried out Dr Fry’s methods 
and materials (and also materials 
of their own selection but using 
Dr Fry’s methods) in secondary 
school and university classes. They 
report striking improvements in 
speed together with gains in compre- 
hension. Your reviewer, a native 
speaker of English, has worked 
through the drill book. A reasonably 
fast reader, he did not improve his 
speed—about 650 words per minute 
—but his score for comprehension 


went up from 90 per cent to 100 per 
cent after the first three passages, 
and stayed there. 

The drill passages are, in fact, 
modified from their originals to 
conform with a two-thousand-word 
vocabulary—the few extra words 
are listed, so that they can be taught 
before the passages are read—and 
elaborate sentence structures have 
been simplified. The manual does 
advise teachers on the handling of 
passages of their own selection, but 
by no means all teachers will be able 
to select or create passages—still less 
formulate good comprehension tests 
—as skilfully as has been done for 
the drill book. Consequently one 
must hope that Dr Fry and other 
experts in this field will write more 
drill books at various levels of 
difficulty. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of work in this field. So 
much university education is wasted, 
and so many students fail to do jus- 
tice to their abilities, simply because 
teachers of English fail to provide 
the straightforward training in read- 
ing skills that Dr Fry recommends. 
All too often one sees ‘reading 
lessons’ which are virtually useless 
periods of bad reading aloud round 
the class. Dr Fry’s manual shows 
us very clearly how reading can 
be treated in class in exciting and 
purposeful ways that will cultivate 
reading skills of the highest value to 
students in their academic and 


personal lives. 


A GUIDE TO CORRECT 
ENGLISH. L. A. Hill. 0.U.P. 1965. 
x-+390 pp. 11s. 6d. 
Mr Hill, one of our most prolific 
textbook writers today, provides here 
a source book of remedial work 
for the practical teacher. He has 
analysed a great number of errors 
made by intermediate and advanced 
learners of English. These have been 
sorted (Parts of Speech, Content 
Vocabulary, Syntax, etc.) and pre- 
sented in alphabetical order. 

Each entry consists of one or more 
errors and one or more substitution 
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tables which practise the point 
correctly, where necessary explana- 
tions are added. 

This seems to be a useful addition 
to the teacher’s bookshelf. Not only 
does it give an indication of what 
errors are commonly made, it pro- 
vides a tailor-made piece of remedial 
work or prompts the teacher to 
continue with his own substitution 
tables of a similar kind. I can imagine 
a harassed teacher who has to say 
‘Ali, you have missed out the definite 
article again’, rejoicing in being able 
to continue . . . ‘Take this book and 
from the table on page 214, write me 
ten good sentences.’ I can imagine 
an eyen greater rejoicing, however, 
if the book had been given an index. 

It would seem that the value of 
A Guide to Correct English will be 
somewhat variable, as the corpus of 
errors has been drawn up from a 
a limited range of language back- 
grounds; Indonesia, Iran, and India. 
Nevertheless, there will be few 
teachers of intermediate and ad- 
vanced learners who can have no 
need of it. 


THE STRUCTURE OF 
TECHNICAL ENGLISH. 

A. J. Herbert. Longmans, 1965. 
xii+208 pp. 10s. 6d. 


A misleading title for a very useful 


book. For ‘Technical’ read “Engineer- 
ing’; for ‘The 


‘Practice in’ SS a ea 


Mr Herbert’s aim js to give 
foreign learners already in command 
of everyday English an understand- 
ing of the uses of scientific English— 
and that of engineering in Particular, 
Each section of the book concerns it- 
self with an engineering topic which 
is written up in a Passage embodying 
an area of vocabulary and illustrating 
a selection of structural patterns. 
The substitution table is very profit- 
ably employed both in exercises on 
Word Study and in Pattern Practice. 

Interestingly, transformation gram- 
mar is discernible not far beneath 


the surface of the structural explana- 
tions and often the relationships 
between informal and scientific lan- 
guage are neatly demonstrated. 

Exercise material is plentiful, but 
whilst the structures expounded are 
common to scientific writing in other 
disciplines, the topics — of some 
necessity—are limited to a somewhat 
narrow field. 


ENGLISH FOR OVERSEAS 3 
STUDENTS. Edited by J. Purkis. 
University Tutorial Press. 1965. 

Book I. English from Zero. 

M. Daniels. viii +330 pp. 12s. 6d. 
Book II. More English. A. L. Sprules. 
viii+-206 pp. 8s. 6d. 


This is an adult course with a strong 
language laboratory content, mark- 
edly reflecting the British tradition 
of modern-language teaching. Des- 
Pite the editor’s claim that it ‘uses the 
Direct Method’, a notable feature 
of the course is the setting out of 
paradigms, and expositions in tradi- 
tional terms. g 

Word frequency is clearly not high 
on the editor’s list of priorities 
(Lesson 9, Book I includes bud, 
calendar, bodice, and salty), nor is 
Structural frequency (witness ‘it will 
be being sold’ and ‘it would be being 
sold if. . ? in Book II). Indeed, there 
can be few courses which move SO 
tapidly—Book II moves from ele- 
mentary material to within striking 
distance of the Cambridge Lower 
Certificate in English. 

The laboratory exercises are mark- 
ed in the books by a black line (but 
where are the tapes?). They include 
material which can be called drill, 
but the degree to which this is 
without context may be seen from 
an exercise in Lesson 8, where the 
learner—in ten responses—imperso- 
nates Mary, children, John, Peter 
and John, students, Betty, and Peter- 

Perhaps theleast happy aspect of the 


Course is the standard of its illustra- 
tions. 
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ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 


SPOKEN ENGLISH FOR OVERS TUD; 
uR, Bar M.A. BASIS sa 
is book offers lively and unusual material for th i 

oral English. The author, who has had many thee a. 
in teaching English to overseas students, has broken away from 
the traditional repetitive practice of vowel sounds and sentence 
patterns, and has provided the student with a guide to fluency 
which will lead to spontaneous oral expression and greater 


enjoyment of the English language. 6s. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE PRACTICE FOR MALAYSIA 
Verner Bickey, M.A., and Kenneth Methold 

This book provides Malaysian: students with explanations and 
exercises dealing with those aspects of English that present the 
greatest difficulties. The contents have been planned bearing in 
mind the secondary syllabuses in this subject. 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE PRACTICE FOR WEST INDIANS 


J. D. Bentley, M.A. 
Especially written for West Indian students, this book aims at 


correcting the most common faults of grammar and sentence 

structure that overseas students fall into. This book has been 

prepared to help overcome the difficulties that English presents 

and to lead the pupil by practice to conventional English. 

4s, 

ENGLISH COMPREHENSION AND LANGUAGE 

EXERCISES FOR HONG KONG 

L. G. Marsh, B.A. 

The extracts in this book have been chosen primarily because of 

their interest to the student of English in Hong Kong. They are 
he passages and exercises 


short and concise and the clarity of t i 
provides a really valuable guide to the English language, si 
s. 


A SENTENCE DICTIONARY 


Compiled by Eric Neal 
Investigations have shown that overseas students understand the 
meaning of a word better if they see itin a 


reference to numerous synonyms. Mr. 
pared his dictionary on these lines, and the 10,000+ words he 
lists are all carefully used in sentences which have been skilfully 


prepared to prove 0 verseas student. 


f interest to the o 
9s. 6d. 
HULTON EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
Alan House, 55 Saffron Hill 
London, E.C.l 


Harrap’s 
Picture Wordbook 


This book is specifically designed to assist students of 
English to increase and widen the range of their vocabulary. 
In each of the twenty-seven scenes in full colour there are 
about thirty objects, marked with numerals for the student to 
identify and check with the word-list on the opposite page. 
Underneath the word-list there is a brief story about what is 
happening in the picture. All the words used in the stories 
are described—by means of simple sentences from the context 
of which the meanings of the words are self evident—in the 
sixty-four page vocabulary at the end of the book. Spellings 
in the International Phonetic Alphabet are included in this 
vocabulary. 


Ts. 6d. (U.K. price) 


HARRAP 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


WELSH COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY, CARDIFF 
(Proposed Welsh University of Technology) 

Post- 


Graduate Courses in English as a Foreign 
Language and Linguistics 

Applications are invited fr 

graduates and teachers for 

to special one-year cours 

post-graduate awards of the College: 


om U.K. and/or overseas 
admission in September 1966 
es leading to the following 


(1) P the Teaching of English as a Foreign 


(2) Diploma in Linguistic Science. 
(3) Diploma in English Studies for Foreign Students. 


Further details of these and oth 
nguistics may be obtained fro 
College of Advanced Technology, 


er courses in English and 
m the Registrar, Welsh 
» Cathays Park, Cardiff. 


Argo Book of 
Recorded Verse 


Volume 5: The Romantics 
General Editor: G. RYLANDS 


The complete series, of which this volume is the first to be issued, has been 
planned and realized under the direction of George Rylands, in association 
with the British Council, and recorded by the Argo Record Company Ltd. 
The intention is to represent the best writing of each major poet, from b 
Chaucer to Yeats, and the readers, all distinguished performers of the 
theatre and broadcasting, have made a notable and accomplished 
contribution to the series. 

The verse in this volume is a selection of poems by Blake (Record RG 428), 
Wordsworth (RG 345, RG 347 and RG 429), Coleridge (RG 438), Byron 
(RG 344 and RG 374), Shelley (RG 380) and Keats (RG 341). Eventually 
there will be some sixty records accompanied by six or seven volumes of 


Anthology. , i r 
Each poet is introduced by two or three pages of biographical and critical 
notes compiled by the General Editor and based on the contemporary 
writings of both critics and the poets themselves. The texts are based on 
the Oxford Standard Authors edition. Boards 18s net, paper covers 13s 6d 


A full descriptive prospectus is available on request 


Please order through your local bookseller. Prices are the 


published prices in the U.K. 


The records are available froma record dealer 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Ely House 37 Dover Street London WI 
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English Pronunciation 
Illustrated 


J. L. M. TRIM & PETER KNEEBONE 


Which does a foreigner find more confusing, Lee 
pronunciation or the English sense of humour eted 
is a guide to both. The sounds of English are iso i 
contrasted and drilled in a way the foreign stu ae 
and his teacher will find easy, accurate and pon: 
vincing. Peter Kneebone’s drawings bring pronun Tull 
tion to life in a most amusing way and there 1s 2 = 
phonetic transcription. The book is one x ad 
Cambridge series which already includes Frenc. = 
Spanish Pronunciation Illustrated. ` 
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1. FOR FOREIGN TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Annually in July and August — 4-week courses 


The courses include adv 


Pronunciation and contemporary literature, and discussion © 
teaching methods, 


» FOR BRITISH TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Teachers’ Training Courses 
the Institute of En 


March — May 


These are part-time evenin 
tended for those with litt 


DAVIES’S SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Teachers’ Courses 


anced studies of English structure, 


(organised on behalf of 
glish Language Teaching) 

October — December 
8 courses of a practical nature, 1- 
le or no experience of this work- 


Particulars from the General Secretary 


54 HYDE PARK GATE, LONDON, SW7 PHONE: KNI 6833 
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the new approach to 


NOW English as a second 


language — 


NEW NELSON 
ENGLISH COURSE 


by D. W. GRIEVE M.A. 


The first books of this long-awaited new course by a leading 
expert on English teaching in Africa are now published. 


For the first time recent revolutionary changes in language 
teaching are put into a form which will enable pupils and 
teachers to benefit. This course is a practical application of 
the structural approach to English. It aims to teach English so 
that it can be used and understood in everyday life, not just 
as a means of getting through an examination. At the same 
time, recent changes in the various school certificate level 
examinations taken in Africa are taken into account. 


The first-year books deal mainly with the basic structures of 
English and, through Mr. Grieve's approach, much more 
ground is covered than would be achieved with a traditional 


course. 


which will consist of pupil's books, teacher's 
ks for each year of a five-year course, 
h the help of a committee of teachers 
eaking West Africa. 


The course, 
books and work boo! 
has been planned wit h 
from all countries in English-sp' 


352 pages 10s 6d 


Book 1 
Teacher's Book 1 208 pages 15s 
Work Book 1 64 pages 3s 
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OVERSEAS DEPARTMENT NE LSO N 


36 Park Street London W1 UK 


THE ECKERSLEY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Oxford 


(Principal: J. M. Eckersley, M.A.) 


Recognized as efficient by the Department of 
Education and Science 


The school provides full-time and part-time English 
language courses at all levels, and supplementary 
classes in literature, commercial correspondence, etc. 


School terms (of 10 or 11 weeks) begin in October, 
January and April. There are short summer courses 
from July to September, including a series of meetings 
for teachers of English. 


Accommodation is arranged in private houses. 
Prospectus from: 
45 ST. GILES, OXFORD 
‘ Telephone: Oxford 56273 


UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 


LANGUAGE CENTRE 
M.A. Scheme in Applied Linguistics 


Applications are 


lica invited from graduates for 
admission to a o 


ne-year scheme of study in 


Applied Linguistics leading to the award of the 


degree of M.A. by instruction and examination and 
beginning in October 1966. This scheme provides 
an opportunity for advanced studies in the appli- 
cation of linguistic sciences to the teaching of 
foreign languages. Further details and application 
forms may be obtained from the Registrar, 
University of Essex, Wivenhoe Park, Colchester, 


Essex. Applications must be submitted b 
30th April. at y 


` 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


P, A. Ogundipe and 
P. S$. Tregidgo 


A new course for secondary schools in English-speaking Africa, 


Book 1 8s In preparation: 
Book 2 8s 6d Books 3 and 5 
Book 4 8s 6d Teacher's Book and Key 


Tapes for Speechwork 


PREPOSITIONS AND 
ADVERBIAL PARTICLES 
J. B. Heaton 


A reference book for students and t 
phrases dealt with are arranged in alph 
is divided into six chapters, thus achi 
the complex Question of usa 
throughout, 


eachers. Key words in the 
abetical order, and the book 
eving some classification of 
ge. Examples and explanations 


Probably 11s 6d 


USING i REPOSITIONS AND 


PARTICL 
Workbooks l, Il and Ill 
J, B. Heaton 


Three workbooks Providin i ice i 
s. B clear and comprehensive practice in 
us of prepositions and phrasal verbs, For use with Prewositions 
re tee he | Particles or as Practical exercise books on their own, 
iy the classroom or by the individual Student working at 


Workbook I 25 Workbook II 2s 6d Workbook III 3s 9d 


Longmans, Green 
& Co, Ltd. - 
48 Grosvenor Street } : Longmans 


London W.x N4724 7) 


Printed in Great Britain by Headley Brothers Ltd., London and Ashford, Kent 


